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TO THE REVEREND 
M R. W A R B U R T O N. 



Reverend sir^ 

GI VE me leave to prefent to you 
the foUowing Eflay on the 
Epi/ile to Augujius ; which, whatever 
othir merit it may want, is fecure of 
this, that it hath been planned upoji 
the beft modeL For I know not what 
ihould hinder me froni declaring to 
you in this public manner, that it was 
thc early pleafure I received from what 
you had written of this fbrt, which 
^Ji engaged me in the province of 
xyitxcifiiu And, if I have taken upon 
a z me 
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me to iUuftrate another oi the fineft 
pieces of antiqiiity after the fatne mer 
thody it is becaufe I find myfelf en- 
couraged to do fo by highcr confi- 
derations, than even the Authority of 
your example. 

Criticism, confidered in its antient 
and nobleft office of doing juftice to 
the merits of great writers, more efpe- 
cially in works of poetry and inven- 
tion, demands, to its perfeft execution, 
thefe two qualities : aphllofopbicfpirity 
capable of penetrating the fundamental 
reafons of excellence in every different 
ipecies of compofition ; and a flrong 
imagination^ the parent of what we call 
true tajle^ enabling the critic to feel 
the fuU force of his author's excellence 
himfelf, and to imprefs a lively fenfe 
of it upon others. Each of thefe abili- 
ties is neceflary, For by means of 
philofophy, criticifin, which were 
ptherwife a vague and fuperficial thing, 

^cquires 
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acquires the foyndnefs and folidity of « 
fcience. And frdm the power offancy^ 
it derives that light and energy and 
Ipirit, which are wanting to provgke 
the public emulation and carry the 
general conclufions of reafon into 
praftice. 

Of thefe talents (to regard them in 
their feparate ftate) that of a Jirong 
magination^ as being the commoner of 
tne two, one would naturally fuppofe 
fhould be the firft to exert itfelf in the 
Tervice of criticifm, And thus it feems, 
m faft, to have happened. For there 
were very early in Greece a fort of 
irien, whd, under the name of Rh apso- 
1)1 STS, made it their bufinefs to illu- 
ftrate the beauties of then: favourite 
writers. Though their art, indeed, 
\v^s very fimple; for it confifted only 
ih aSting the fineft paflages of their 
works, and in repeating them, with a 
rapturous kind of vehemence, to an 
a 3 ecftatic 
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ecftatic auditory. Whence it appears^ 
that criticifin, as bdbg yet in its ih- 
fency, was whoUy tarned to admira-- 
ikn ; a paffion which true judgmenf as^ 
little indulges in the fchools of ^r/, as 
ibund philofophy, in thoie of Nature. 
Accordingly thefe enraptured declaim- 
ors, though they travelled down to the 
politer ages, could not fubfift in them. 
The fine ridicule of Plato, m one of 
his Dialogues [tf ], and the growing 
tafle for juft thinking,, feem perfeftly to 
have difcredited this folly. And it 
was prefently feen and acknowledged 
,even by the Rhapfodift himfelf, that^ 
Bow dhinely Ibever he might feel him- 
felf affeded by the magnetic virtue of 
the mufe, yet,. as he could give no in- 
telli^ble account of its fubtle opera- 
idons, he was afluredl^ no Artijly 
^EION «mi ^ ft^} TfiXNIKON mm^ 

From 
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, FrMii this tkM th^y^ wfaolookiipott 
^bemfelves^ the dffiee of cofiuiieixdng 
spd i^Oraoieadkig tha greitt tmterfi cif 
ChreeGe^ difchaarged it in a yfttf difiTereiit 
Inanner. Their refearches grew fe« 
vere^ inquifitive^ and rational. And 
3so^V(^der ; fer the perfon^ wfao now 
Ujfck the tead iti thefe ihidies^ and fec 
ti)6 faifaiOn of them^ Wa$ zphilofopber^ 
«id^ Which yfiiS hippy fot the advatlce- 
Hient of this art, the jufteft jAiiofophef 
of mitiquity^ Hcrtcey?/^/^ or fpecu* 
lative criticifm attained to petfeftion, 
^at once ; and appeared in all that &ve* 
nVf of «afon iiid accuracy of liietfaod, 
yiash Ariftotle hhnfelf could beftoW' 
ilponiu 

But now thls might almoft feem tA 
violfent an extreme as the other. Fof 
though to underjtand be better than %(k 
adkiiref yet the generality of readerft 
carinot^ or mll not, imderftand^ wfaef«' 
^iere is mtbing f(^ diem to admir«r 
a 4 So 
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So that rea/bny for her own fake, is 
obliged to borrow fometlung of the 
drefs, and to mimic the airs, difancy : 
And Ariftotle^s req/bn was too proud 
to fubmit to this management. 

. Hence^ the critical plan, which the 
Stagyrite had formed with fuch rigour 
of fcience, however it might latisfy the 
curious fpeculatift, wanted to be re^ 
Ueved and fet off to the common eye 
by the heightenings of eloquence. Thist 
I obferved, was the eafier talk of the 
two ; and yet it was very long before 
it vfz%fuccefsfully attempted. Amongft 
Qther reafons of this delay, the princi- 
pal, as you obferve, might be the fall of 
the public freedom of Greece, which 
fbon after followed. For then, inftead 
cf the free and manly efibrts of genius, 
which alone could accomplifh fuch a 
reformation, the trifling fpirit of the 
times declined into mere verbal amule- 
i^eiits." " Whence, as you fay, fb 

** jgreat 
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•^ gteat a cloud bf fcholiafts and graro- 
•< marians fo foon overfpreadthe leam- 
. ^^ iiig df Greece, when once that fa- 
** fflous community had loft its li- 
«berty[^y 

And what Greece was thus unable, 
of a long time, to fumifh, we (hall in 
vain feek in another great community, 
which foon after flouriflied in all li- 
beral flndies. The genius of Rome 
was bold and elevated enough for this 
ta(k. But Criticifin of any kind, was 
little cultivated, never profefled as an 
art^ by this people. The fpecimens 
we have of their ability in this way 
(of which the moft elegant, beyond 
difpute, are the two epiftles to ^u- 
gujius and the PifosJ are flight occa- 
flonal attempts ; made in the neg- 
ligence of common fenfe, and adapted 
to the peculiar exigencies of their own 
tafte and learning : and not by any 
[h'\ Popc'sWorks, vol.y. p. 244. 8»«. 

means, 
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,nieans, the regular produSions dldriy 
profefledly bending itfelf to this worJk, 
^d ambitbus to give ^ laft fimfiiing 
to the critical fyftem* 

For fo great an efFort as this we are 
td look back*to the cOnfines of Grcece* 
And there at length^ and even firom 
baieath the depreffion of flavery (but 
With a fpirit that might have done fao* 
iiour to its age of greateft libei;ty) a 
ciRiTic arofe, fingularly qualified for 
fo generous an undertaking. His pro- 
feffion, which was that of a rhetorical 
fophiji^ required him to be fully inflxuft- 
ed in the graces and embelliflmieots 
of eloquence j and thefe, the vigour of 
his genius enabled him to com^rehend 
m their utmoft force and beauty. In 
9 word, LoNGiNUs was the perfon, 
whom, of all the critics of antiquity, 
nature feems to have formed with thc 
proper talents to give the laft honour 

to 
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itt> his profeffion, and penetrate the very 

foul pf fihe writing. 

V Yet fo bouftded is human witj and 

with fuch diflkulty is human art com- 

pleated^ that even here the advantagc, 

Ti^hich had been fo fortunatelj gaincd 

to the one halidy Wa^^ in great mesl^r 

iure, Ibft krid forfeited on the other. 

Mfe had fofteried indeed the feverity of 

jStift6tIe's plan; but^ in doing this^ 

%ad gone back agaitt too far into the 

toanner of the adiiiiring Rhapfodift. 

Ih fhort, Witli the brigbteft views of 

«ature and true beauty, which the 

foeft imagkiation could afFord to the 

^htft critic, he now wanted^ in a gobd 

€egrefe, that precifion, and depth of 

-thbUght^ which had fo eminently dif-^ 

tinguifhed his predeceflbr. For, as 

Plotinus long ago obferved of him^ 

ihcugb be bad approved bimfelf a 

mafier of polite titerature, be was no 

Phiiofopberi *IAOAOrO£ MEN, *r- 

A0£0*02 AE OTA AMXIS. 

2 Thus 
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Thus the art had been fliifting rc- 
ciprocally into two extremes. And m 
onc or other of thefe extremes, it was 
likely to continue. For the fame and 
eminent ability of their great founders 
had made them confidered as models, 
in their different ways, of perfeft criti- 
cifin. Only it was eafy to forelee 
which of them the humour of fucceed- 
ing timps would be moft dilpofed to 
emulate. The catching enthufiafin 
and pifturefque fancy of the one would 
be/fure to prevail over the coolnefs and 
aufterity of the otber. Accordingly 
in the laft and prefent century, when 
now the diligence of learned men had, 
by reftoring the purity, opened an eafy 
' way to the ftudy, of the old claflics, a 
numberleis tribe of commentatorshave 
•attempted, after the manner of Longi- 
,nus, to Jiourijh on the excellencies of 
.their compofition. And fome of them, 
indeed, fucceeded fb well in this me- 

thod. 
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thod, that one is not to wonder it 
foq?;i; l^came the popnlar and only au- 
thoyized form of what was repiited 
•j^ft Cfiticifm. Yet, as nothing but 
fiqperi(?r genius could make it tolerable 
eye^nin the beft of thefe, it was to be 
€3q)efted (what experience hath now 
fully (hewii), that it would at lengtb, 
and in prdinary hands, degenerate into 
the moft unmeaning, frivolous, and dif- 
guftfiil jargon, that ever difcredited 
polite letter^, 

This, Sir, was the ftate in which 
'ybu received modern Criticifm: a ftate, 
which could only (hew you, that, of 
the two models, antiquity had fumifh- 
ed to our ufe, we had learned, by fin 
awkward imitation of it, toabufc the 
worfi. But it did not content your 
zeal for the fervice of letters barely to 
remedy this abufe. It was not enough, 
iii your enlarged view of things, to re- 
ftore either of thefe models to its an- 

tient 
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toent fpkndour* Thcy .were both to 
be tcvived; or rather a iKiwariginal 
plan of criticiim was to be ftnick out, 
wfaich fhould imite the virtues of each 
ofdiem. The experiment w«s m^ 
<m thc Two greatcft of ouf own poets ; 
and, by refleding ail the %1hts of the 
imagmation on the fevereft reafbn, 
cvery thing was ef&6ied, wMdi the 
warmefi: admirer of antient art could 
promife to himfclf &om fuch an unioii. 
But you went farther. By joining to 
thefe powers a perfeft infight into hu- 
man nature, and fo ennobling the exer- 
cife oi liferary^ by the addition of the ' 
jufteft moral, cenfure, you have now, 
at length, advanied criticism to its 
fiillglory. 

Not but, cc«ifidering the inveteratc 
foible pf mankind, which the poet fo 
juftly fatirizes in the foUowing work, 
J mean that, which difpofes them to 
inalign and depreciate all the efibrts of 
wit and virtue, — nifi 
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— nifi qiiae terris femd&fm^^ 
TahpoiiBus defunaa' videt — 

Cc3|)tifidw iay, this texnper of 

pl^lwi^ you may fodner, perhaps, 
iqcpe^ ibe cenfxires of the diUl and tnn ■ 
vious of a}! denominations, than the 
f;:andid applaufe of the public, even for 
fhisferviqe^ 

1 apprehend this confequence the 
irather, becaufe criticifin, though it be 
t6e Iqftfruit of Uterary experience^ is 
more expofed to tlie cavils of ignorance 
and vanity, than, perhaps^ any other 
ipecies of learned application : all meri 
being forward to judge, and few men 
giving themfelves leave to doubt of . 
their being able to judge, of the merits 
pf well-known and popular writers. 

Nor is this all : When writers of a 
certain rank condefcend to this work ; 
pf criticifm, the innovation excites a 

very 
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very natural ferment m the men of the 
profeffion. t^ 

Their jealousy is alarmed, as if 
there was a defign to ftrip them of die 
only honour they can reafonably pre- 
tend to, that of fitting in judgment on 
the inventions of their betters. But to 
JUDGE, as well as to invent, is 
thought a violent encroachment in 
the republic of Letters ; not imlike 
the ambition of the Roman emperors, 
who would be confuls, and cenfors too, 
that is, wouLd have the privilege of 
excluding from the fenate, as well as 
of prefidmg in it. 

But if jealoufy were out of the cafe, 
their malignity would be much in- 
flamed by jhis intrufion. For who can 
bear to fee his own weak endeavours 
in any art, difgraced by a confummate 
model? 

Befides, to fay the truth, the con- 
ceptions of fuch writers, as I before 

fpokc 



i^gokt d[i lie fb remote firom valp» ap« 
preheniibti, that^ without either jm-» 
lou^ or maiigmfy, DutLNEss itfetf 
will be fure to create tliem many 
peevifh ddtatftofs, Fdt art tfrdihary 
critic can fcarce help findiiig fault with 
what he defes .not lindefftsind, ot being 
angry whefe lie Kas no ideas* . 

Oii all tKde accdymts k may poffihiy 
luippeil^ as I iaid^ that yeur cntieal hr^ 
bcmrs will dmw upon you fnueh popu« 
kr refeitcmettt md[ inve^ive^ 

But if fuch fhduld be tht^efent; ef-^ 
fcft of your endeavours to cultivate arid 
eomplete this el^nt part of literature^ 
you^ who know thc temper of tlie learn-» 
ed world, and, by your emkient merits, 
jbiave fo oift provoked its injuftice, will 
jK>t be itift;urbedf of ftirprized at it: 
inuck lefs ihould it di£!:oufrage thc^ 
\^o are difpoled t6 do you more right, 
from eeldbrating^ and, as they find 

VoL^ IL b them- 
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tlidixfelves able, frcnn copying your' 
ezaimple; . ^ 

For vsz vnW father whatVbegot by sense, 

as well in this, as in other inibnces. 

You SEE, Sir, what thereisof en- 
comium in the tum of this Letter, was 
intended not fo much for your fake, as 
my own. Had my purpofe been any 
other, I muft have chofen very ill 
among the various parts of your cha- 
rafter to take t/)is for the fubjeft of an 
addrefs to you. For, after all I have 
laid and think of your critical abilities, 
it might feem almoft as ftrange in a 
panegyrift on Mr. Warburton to tell 
of his admirabk critidlins on Pope and 
Shakespear, as it would be in him, 
who fhotild defign an encomium on 
Socrates, to infift on lus excellent fcul- 
pture of MERCURY and the GRACESi 
Yet there is a time, when it may be 
allowcd to lay a ftrefs on the amufe- 
• • : . i ' - ments 
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ments of fuch mm. It is^ when an 
adventurer m eitber ^/ would do m 
faonour to his pro&ffioa. 



I am^ 



mtb the truefl ejieem^ 



Reverend Sir^ 



Tour moji obeSenl 



cnd moft bumblefervant^ 



Cambridge, 

March 29, 1753. 



R. HURD. 



Ci3 



q^HORATIIFLACCI 
EPISTOLA AD AUGUSTUM. 

CU M tot fuftineas et tanta negotia folus^ 
Res Italas armis tutejis, moribus omes, 
Legibus emendes -, in publica commoda peccem^ 
Si longo fermone morcr tua tempora, Caefar. 

COMMENTARY. 

Epistola ad AuGUSTuif.] In conduding this 
work, which is an s^oh^fir tbe poets rfHs 0wti timif 
the method of the writer is no other, than thatwhich 
plain fenie, and the fubjeft itfelf required of him« 
For, as the main diflike to the Auguftan poets had 
arifen from an excejfi^e reverence paid to their elder 
brethren» the frjt part of the epiftle [from j^ i to 
liS] is very naturally laid out in the ridicule and 
confutation of fo abfurd a prejudice- And havinga 
by this preparation, obtained a candid hearing for 
his defence, he then proceeds [in what fbllbwsy to the 
ettd] to vindicate their real merits ; fettmg in view 
the exccllencies of thc Latiupoitry^ as cultivated by 
the great modem maflers ; and throwing the blame 
of their ill fuccefs, and of the contempt in which they 
had lain, not fo much on themfelves, or their fro' 
fejjum (the dignity of ivbich^ in particular» he infids 
bighly upon, and afferts with fpirit) as on the vici* 

VOL. ir. B 0U8 
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Romulus, etLiber paterjetcumCaftorePollux,^ 
Pdft ingentia fata, Deorum in fempla receptfy 
Dum terras hominumque colunt genus, afpera 

bella. 
Conponunf, agros adfignalit, oppida^condunt; 
Ploravere fuis non refpondere favorem 
Speratinnmeritis. diramqui contuditHydram,i(> 
Notaquc fatali [x^rtenta labore fubegit, 
Compejtit invidiam fupremo fine domatr. 

^ commentAry, l 

ovLSrttJke of the age, andcertain unfavouring circunn 
ftances, which had accidentally concurrcd to difho- 
nour Soth. 

^ This idea of the gen^ai plan being compi ehaidcd, 
the readcr will find it no difficulty to perGeive th* 
crder and arrangement oi particuktr parts, whidi th« 
natural tranfition of the poet's thought infenfibly 
drew dong with it* 

5— ii8* RoMULtrs, etLiber p/iter, efc.] Thc 
fubjeft commences from ^ 5, where, by a contrivanccf 
of great beauty, a pertinent tlluftration of the poet*a 
argument becomes an offering of the happieft ad^* 
drefs to the emperor. Its douhle purpofe may be (een 
thus. His primary iritention was to take ofF the 
ferce of prejudice againft modem poets, arifing from- 
the fuperiof tcneration of the antients. To this end 
the firft thing wanting was to dcmonftrate by (bme 
flriking inftance, that it was, indeed, nothing but 
frejudice', which he docs efFcftually in taking that inJ 
ftance from the heroiey that is, the moft rcvered, ages. 
-For if fuch, whofe acknowledged virtucs^and eniinent 
•'•^ . • fcrviccs 
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Uriticnim fulgore fuo, qui praegravat artis 
Infra f^ pofitas :. extin^us amabitur idem» 
fjr^cnti tibi raaturos largimur honores^ i j( 

Jurandafque tuum per numcn ponimus aras, 
I^iloriturumalias, nil ortum tale. fatentes* 
Sed tuus hoc populus fapiens et juftus in uno^ 
tTe noftris ducibus, te Graiis anteferendo, 
Cetera nequaquam fimili ratione biodoque ao 

fcoMMENTAlfey. 

fervices liad raifed them to the rank oi heroest that is^ 
u| (he pagan coiicepdion of things, to the honoors. of 
diwmty^ could not fecure their £une» in their own 
times, againft the malevolence of flander, what won- 
der that the race oinuiUi whofe ob&urer merit is leii 
tltely tQ dazzle thc public eye, and yeit, by a peculiar 
Kitality, is mpre apt t6 awakeh its jealouQr, fhould 
^d thjerofelvcs opprciTed by its rudeft cenfure ? Iil 
the fcrmer cafe thfe honours, whlch eqiial poftcrity 
j>aid to excelling worth, declare ?l\fucb ccnfure td 
have been the calumny of malice only. What reaibn 
then to conclude, it had any other original in the 
latter ? ^his is the poet's argument. 
. But now, of thefe worthies themfelves, whom the 
jvftice of grateful poflerity had fnatchcd out of the 
hands of detradipn, there were fome, it feems, whofir 
^uftripus iervices the virtue or vain-glory of the em- 
peror moft affefted to emulate; and thefe, thereforc, 
the poet, by an ingenious flattery, fclcAs for txsm-* 
J)les tp his general ohfervation, 

RomttluSf et Li6er fater, et cum Caflore Pollu» 
•' "^JPi^ ingentiaftitaf ctc. 

B 3 Furthcr^ 
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Aeftimlt ; ^t, nifi qua6 terris femota fuifque 
TemporibuS drfurida videt, faftidit ct odit: 
Sic fautor vetenifriy tkt Tabulas peccare vetantiSy 
Quas bis quinqur viri fanxeniiit, Foedera regum 
Vel Gabiis vtl cum rigidis aequata Sabinis, 25 
Pontificum iibros, annofa volumina Vatum, 

COMMEKTARY. 
Further, as the good fbrtune of AuguftuSy tkough 
adomed with the.y^^ enviable qualities, had ex- 
empted ^im from .the ifijuries which had conftantly 
befallen thofi admred dhfxraiiers^ this peculiar cirCum- 
ftance in the hiftory of his prihce a^rds him the hap- 
pieft occafion, flatterjr tould defire, of paying diftin- 
guifhcd honbiifis to his glory. 

Praefenti tthi maturos largimur bonores. 
And this cohfiilutes the fine addrefs and compliment of 
his Application^ 

But this juftice, which Auguftus had exa6^ed, as it 
were, by the very authority of his virtue, from his ap- 
plauding people, was but ill difcharged in other in» 
ftances, 

Sedfuus hac populus fapiens etjuftus in uno^ 
Te noftris duciius^ te Graiis anteferenda^ 
Cetera neqtutqumn ftmili ratione tnodoque 
Aeftimaty etc. 
And thus the very exception to the general rule, which 
fbrms the encomihm, leads hihi with advantage into 
kis arguinent\ whiich was to obferve and expofe " the 
•« malignant influence of prepofreflion in obftrufting 
<« the proper glories of living merit.** Sd that, as 
good fehfc demands in cvery reafonablc pancgyric, 
the praife refdts from thc naturc and fbundation of 

the 
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Di£tit)et Albanp Mufas in inQnte loc^tas. . . 
Si, quia Graiorum fuxit antifujifima c^uaef^UiP 
Sccipta vd opdmai Romanj-penlantur td^cnx 
Scriptorestrutinai fioneft «^^u.Qdmiiltaloq^apiiu'; 
Nil intra eft xdea, nil extr^^eft Ifi. nyce duri : ^l 
Venimus ad fummum fortujuae : p\n^n}}X?^ atque 

COMMENTARY. 

the fabjed-matter, and is not violently and reluftant- 
ly dragged into it. 

His general dharge agaxnd his countrymen '^of 
^ ^tir bigotted attachmenc to thofe, dignified by the 
^name ofaftH§Mfs, in prejudice to the juH deferts of 
^ the modern§/' being tfaAis dellvered ; a&d the 6Mf 
of fuch condudt» with ibme agreeable exaggeration* 
expoied; he fets.hiinielf with a bappy.mixtore of 
irony and argument, as well becomep tho geniua and 
chara^ler of the eptfiief to confute the pretences^ aod 
overtorn the very /tmkdatigttSy on which it refted. 

One main fupport of their folly v/as taken from an 
allowed £ii6t» viz. ^* That skc ohieil Creei.vfxUm 
^ were inccmteftably fuperiar ^o the mOderi» ones.'^ 
Frora whenoe thcy inferaed» thatit was bii^t accojrding 
to nature aad the courfe q£ experiencey to give the 
iike prefeience to the oldeft RamaH mafters. 

His confutation of this fophiiin confiil^ of two parts» 
Firfi^ [from 3^ 28 to 32] He infilts on the tvidiot 
abfnrdity of the opinion iie is confuting. vThere WJ^ 
no reafomng with peribns, capable of fuch extraw- 
gdmt pefitiom* But» fuoudly, the pretended hSi itfelf» 
with regard to the Greek leamingy was grofilj mif- 
undtrfiood^^perwrfly applied. For.[from j^ 32 to.34] 
it-was not -tcuey nor could it be adnuttedif that the 
B 3 vcry 
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Pfalllmtts, et liidamur Achivis doftius uhftis. 
Si ineliora dies, ut vma, poemata rcddlt ; ' *^4" 
Scire velini, chards pretium quotus arrogfet ailhu^, 
Scriptpr ^b Hint a^inos centum qiii decldit, intep 
Perfedos yei;erefque rcferri dehet, an inter ■ 
Vilis atque novos ? excludat jurgia finis^ ' 
Eft vetus atque probus centum qui perficit annos^ 
Quid ?. qiji deperiit piinor uno menfe vel anno, 49 

COMMSI^TASY^ . 

very oldfjS! of the GreeJi wiiters were the he^k^^ 
thofe only, which were old, in compauiibn of .the.mere 
modem Greek^. The.ib much applauded models of 
Grecian antiquity were fhemfelves n^dernt in relpe^t 
of the ftill older and ruder eiTays of their firft writef s, 
It was longdifcipline and cultivatiop, the fame whij^, 
luui given the Greek ttrtifts in the Auguilan reign ^, 
fuperiority over the Roman» that by degrees eft^bUAi^t 
cd the good taHe, and fixed the authority of the Greek 
fas ; fiQiii which point it w^ natural and evea^i;^ 
cefTary for fucceeding, L e, the niodern Greek& ^o de^. 
cline. But no confequence lay £roin hence to the. adm 
vantage of the Latin poets, in queftion } who wer« 
wholly unfiirnifhed with any previous ftudy of the , 
larts of verfe ; and whofe works could only bfe com- 
pared with the very oldefty t^at is, the rude, forgptten 
^fiays of the Greek poetry. So thac the fine fenfe, 
ib clofely fhut up in this concife couplet, comes oul 
thus : ^^ The modern Greek mailers of the fine artsi, 
**, are confefledly fuperior to the modera Roman. ' 
V The reafon is, they have pradifed them longer» 
t^^dwithxnorediligence. Jjuft fo,^ the modem Ro- 

4« maix 
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Inter quos referendas erit? vctcrcfiie poeUs» , . ^: 
An quos e^ prae(bns et ppftera refpuat aetas ? 
Ifte quidem yeter^ inter ppnetur honefte^ 
Qui^yel me^fe Jbrevi, vel toto eft junior anjiQ, -j 
Uxor ppjn^ifl^, caiidaeque pllos ut equinae 41^ 
paullatim vcWpy ct ilemo unum^ demo et iteiB^ 

iinum i 
t)um cadat elufus catione ruentis aoervl, 
Qul redit in faftos, et virtutem aeftimat annis, . 

COMMENTARY. 
** man writers muft needs have the advantage of their 
** oUones : who had no knowledge of writing, as an 
^^ mt^ or» if «they had, took butixnall care to pot ittif 
^ praakc.v 

Fnrther, this plea of antiquityis as uneertainin its; 
^ipflicatim^ as it was deftitate of all tmth and reaibtti 
in Ixion^ffXaXfiundeaion* For if age ionly nwft bear^ 
«way the palm» whac way is thereof detenpiningt' 
wfakh vmters are nMttrn^ and which antimttf The 
iiBpoffibiUty of fixing this to the fatisfaAkm of an- 
objedor, which is purfucd {to f 50] with muchf 
agreeahle raillery» makes ic evident, that the circum*> 
&aiee pf antiquity is abfolutclf nothing ; and that in- 
ijHHudingtbi mcrit of writers, the real, intriniic excd- 
lencc of cheir writings tbemjehfs is alone to be ret- 
girded.' 

Thus far thc pocc^s intent was to combat thc gt^ 
»f»*a/prejudice of thc critic^ 

^i redit infaftos et 'virttUem aeflimat annis* 

Taking the faft for granted " of his ftrong prepof- 
*^feffipn for antiquity, «/yifi" he would difcredit,' 
B 4 both 
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Pfallimus, et ludamur Achivis doftius unftis. 
Si meliora dies, ut vina, poemata reddit ; ' • j^- 
Scire velini, chartis pretium quotus arroget ahhus^^, 
Scriptpr ab hinC afinos centuhi qui decidit, inter 
Perfefios veterefque referri debet, an ihter 
Vilis atque novos ? excludat jurgia finis. 
Eft vetus atque probus centum qui perficit annos^ 
Quid ? qiji deperiit oiinor uno menfe vel anno, 49 

COMME^fTARY, 

very oli$ft of the Greek writers were the beH, jbut 
thofe only, which were old, iix coBipariibn of the mere 
modem Greek^. The ib much applauded models of 
Grecian antiquity were themfelves rnfidernt in refpedt 
of the itill older and ruder eiTays of their firft writefs, 
It was longdifcipline and cultivation» the fame .whij^l^. 
luui given the Greek artifts in the Auguikn reign 2^, 
fuperiority ovef the Roman, that by degrees eftabliih:t 
cd the good taHe, and fixed the authority of the Greel^ 
f9as ; fiQia which point it w^ natural and even, j»c<t,; 
cefTary for fucceeding, u e. the modern Greeks to de*-'. 
cline. But no coniequence lay Irom hence to the ad« 
vantage of the Latin poets, in queftion i who wer«; 
wholly unfurniihed with any previous ftudy of the, 
larts of verfe ; and whofe works could only bfe com- 
pared with the very olikftj tjiat is, the rude, forgptten 
^fiays of the Greek poetry. So that thc iine ienfe, 
ib cloiely ihut up in this concife couplet» comes oul 
thus : ^^ The modern Greek mailers of the fine ctrts^ 
^\ are confefledly fuperior to the modem Roman. ' 
V The reafon is^ they have pradifed them longer» 
t^ ^d with xnore diligence. Juft fo^^ the modem Ro- 

4« mau 
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Inter quos referendas erit? vetereihe poeUs» , . ,: 
An ^uos e^ prae(ens et poftera refpuat aetas ? 
Ifte quidem yeter^ inter ponetur honefte, ; 

Qui^yel me^fe brevi, vel toto eft junior annp* j 
Uxor ppjmiffp, caudaeque pilos ut equinae 4^ 
paullatim vellpj e( ilemo unum^ demo et iteiB^ 

iinumi 
Jbum cadat elufus catipae ruen^is aoervi, 
Qui redit in faftos, et virtutem aeftimat annis, . 

COMMENTARY. 
*^ nian writers muft needs have the advantage of their 
** clil ones : who had no fcnowledge of writing, as an 
^ydrt^ GTy if «they had, took biitixnall care to pnt ittif 
<<< pradlkc.v 

Fnrther, this plea of antiquityis as uneertainin iti; 
^ipflrcatim^ as it was deftitute of all trathandreaibilii 
in ixi tiTL^fXaX fbundeaitm», For if age ionly nwft bear 
«way the palm, what way is thereof detenpimngt* 
wfaich vmters are iMdtm^ and which Amtimaf The 
iiBpoffibiUty of fixing this to the fatisfafUon of aK 
olj^dor, which is purfucd {to jr 50] with mucib 
agre^Ue raillery, malces ic evident, that the circuni*» 
fiiaiee pf antiqaity is abfolutclf nothing ; and that itt: 
tfimatingthi mcrit of writers, the real, intriniic excd-< 
lence of cheir writings themjehv9i is alone to be ret-- 
girded.* . \ 

: Thus far the poec^s intent was to comhat the j^ ^* 
««•tf/prqudiceof thecritic, ; 

^/ redit infaftos et inrtutem aeftimat annit» 
Taking the faft for granted " of his ftrong prepof- 
**,fej3ipn for antiquity, «/y^fi" hc would difcredit,* 
B 4 both 
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Minittirqti« hihil, nifi quod Libitinft facravit. 
Ennius ct faptens, ct ibttis, ^-^ter Homerus,56 
Ut critici cHcuht, IcvitEr curarc vidfetur 
Quo promifia cadant, ct fomnia Pythagorca. 
Naevius in manibtrt non cft^ ct ihcntibus hacret 
Pcncrecfens? adcofandiumcftvettisomnepoema. 
Ambigitur quotiens, uter utro fit prior ; aufert 55 
Pacuvius dofti famam fenis, Acciui alti : 
Dicitur Afrani toga conveniffc Menandro : 
Plautus ad exemplar Siculi pfoperare Epicharmi : 

COMMENTARY. 

V>th by raillery and argument,. fo abfurd a condudV^ 
What he gains, by thls difpoiition» is to come to the 
j^iiu:«itr/ of his charge with more advantage. For 
ihe popuhur contemptof modemcompofitioiiy ihelter^* 
xng itfelf under a ihew of leamed adminuion of tha 
antimist whofe age and reputation had yiade them 
truly venerable, and whofe genuine merits^ inthe 
snain, could not be difputed» a dire& attack upon 
• Aeir fame, at ietting out, without an^^ foftening, had 
.difgufted the mo^motUriae'^ whereas this prefatoiy 
appeal to common fenfe, under the cover of general 
critidlfm, would even difpofe bigottry itielf to afford 
^ poet a candid hearing, His accufation then of 
thc public tafte comes in, here, very pertinently ; and 
3§ delivered, with addrefs [firom 3^50 to 63] in a p^-. 
ticular detail of the judgmems paiTedupon the moft 
celebrated of the old Roman poets, by the generality 
of the modem critics ; where, to win upon their pre- 
Judices ftill further by hia generoiity and good faith^ 

he 
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V incen^ Caeciliui grayitace, Terentiua arte. 
Ho9. ediicity et, hps arto ftipata theatro 60 

Spe£tat Roma potcm ; habet hos numeratque 

9^tm . . ■ • 
A4 npftrum tempus, Livi Scriptoris ab aevo. 
la^ecdum yolgus re^m videt: eft ubi peccat. 
$i vi^^res ita miratur laudatque poetas, 
I7t uihil anteferat, nihil illis comparet ^ errat : 65 

COMMENTARY. 

he fcruples not to recount fuch of thcir determina- 
tions on the merit of antient writers, as were reafbn* 
a^ble and well founded, as wcU as others, that he 
ijeemed lefs juft, and as fuch intended more imme- 
&ately to expofe. 

We iee then with what art the poet condu6ls hinK 
felf in this attack on the antienist and how it krytd. 
lus purpofe, by tums, to foften and aggravate the 
chargt. Firfii ** he wanted to lower the reputation 
**"of the old poet»." This was not to be donc by 
."reStiefil inveftive or an afieded di£imulation of thetr 
jcA praife. He admits then [from j^ 63 to 66"] their 
^^reafonable pretenfions to admhrativi. ^ii the degm 
. of h alpne, to which he obje^. 

Si 'ueteres ita ndratur lauiatquty ctc. 
: Secondly^ " he wanted to draw off their applaufes from 
** the antient to the modern poets.^' This requiied 
the advantages of thofe modems to be diftindly 
ihewn, or, whlch comes to the fame, the comparati<ue 
deficiencus of the antients to be pointed out. Thefe 
were not to be diflembled, and are^ as he openly in<>» 

fifts 
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Si quaisdam nimis aiDttque^.ri pleraque dure 
i^cere cedit eos^ ignave multa fatetur ; 
Et fapit, et mecum facit, et Jove judicataequo* ; 
Non cquidem inTe<Sor, delendave carminaLaevi 
Efle reor, memini quae plagofum mihi parvo 70 
Ojbilium dklare ; fed einendata.videri 
Pulchraque, et exadlis minimum difta^itisj, miror ; 
Jnter quae verbum emicuit A forte decprum^ 
Si verfus paulo concinnior unus ct alter ; 

CpMMENTARY. 
ifls [te ^^^9] ehfolete language^ rude urtfi iqrharquf 
ceffifirttSion^ zndi Jki/enly comfojttion^ 

Si ^arW«m nimis A N T i <^ B ^fiplcrdque D u R JB, 

Dicereeedit eosy ignave muitaf^ 
ftat whatthcn? an objeSor replies, thefe were venial 
faults, furely ; tbe deficieuties o£ the dmes, and not of 
the men ; who, with fuch incorreftiieirds as are here 
noted, might ftill poflbfs the ^KM^iqUnts^ aad pnv 
duce thc Hobleft defigns. This [from f6gto 79 j 
is readily admitted* Biit, in the mean time, one 
^hmg was clear, that thcy were not finiflf^d modeisJr 
exa&is ntinimum difiantia* Which was the mai|i 
point in difpiitc* For th« bigot*s abfindity lay vbl 
this, 

J¥is» 'veniam asttiftiiSffidijouorem et fraen^ia fo/ci. 

• Nay, hi» foHy is fhewn to have gone fHll greater 
Icngths. Thefe boafted models of antiquity, witji 
«11 their imperfedkions, had occafionally [^73, 74] 
thoagh the inftances wcre indeed rare and thinly 

'icsittcrcdt firikiMgheauties. Thefe, nnder the recou^ 
aendation of /?W, which> of conrfe, commands our 

fcverence. 
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Injufte totum ducit venitque poema. - 75 

Indignor quicquam reprehendi, non quia craile 
Compoiitum, inlepideve putetur, fed qiiianuper; 
^ JMec veniam antiqui^, fed hoi)orem et praeu^ia 
pofci. 
Rccfte necne crocum florefque perambulet Attae 
Fabula, fi dubitem ; clament periifle pudoremSo 
Cun<Sl pene patres : ea cum reprehenderc coner, 
C^iae gravis Acfopus, quac dodus Rofcius egit. 

COMMENTAltY, 
feverence, roight well impofe on the judgments of 
the generalityy and ilanding fbrth with advantage, as 
from a ihaded and Azxkgroundy would naturally catch 
^he eye and admiration of the more Uamed. Thus 
inuch the poet candidly iniinuates in excuie of thf 
bigot's illjudgmem, But, unlucldly, he had cut him- 
ielf qS from the bene£t of thls plea, bv avowedl^ 
grounding his admrtulouy not merely on the intrinfic 
(uccellence, fo far as it went, of the antient |>oetry it- 
ielf ; but on the adva^tage of any extraneous circumr 
dance, which but cafually lluck to it. The accident 
ofapIay's having paiTed through the mputh, an^ 
been graced by the a&ion, of a juil fpeaker^ was 
fufficient [from jr 79 to 83] (fo inexcufable were hii 
pxejudices) to attrad his wonder, and JuiHfy I^is 
dkttm. In fo much that i; became an infolence, ge- 
. iierjdly cried out upon, for any one p cenfure fucfi 
pieces of the theatre, 

^Im4u gravis JEfopm^ quai doQus Rofcius egit* 
This being the cafe^ it was.AO Ipnger a doubt, wh^ 
ther the a^ded admiration of andquity proceeded 
X ' frpm 
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Vel quianil redufli, nifi quod placuit fibi,ducunt ; 
Vel quia turpe putant parere minoribus, et, quae 
Inberbi didicere; iienes perdenda fateri» 85 

Jam Saiiare Numae cannfn qui.laudat, «t iUud 
Quod mecum ignorat, folus volt fcire vidcri -, 

COMMENTAJLYr 

fiom % ddiided ivAgmti^ ^Xy, m a. muich worie 
cauie. It could plaib^ b? lefolyfid into no pt^i:, 
than thc willful agency of the malignant aiFedlions ; 
which, whereverthey prevail, corrupt the fimple and 
ingenuou» fenfe of the mind, either x. [^^83]/« «/- 
gendnng high comeits of /df, and rcferring all degre^ 
iof excellencc to the {iippoled infallible llandard of 
cvcry man's own judgment 5 or 2. [to f 86] in creed- 
tMg afalfejham$9 and reluftancy in us to be direftcd 
by the judgments of others; though /een to be morc 
equitable, whenever they are fouhd in oppoiition to 
trar own rooted and preconceived opinions, The 
Ittgottry ofoUMen is, eipecially, for this reafon, in- 
vinciblc^ Thcy hold themfelves apbraidcd by the 
Iharpcr fight of thcir jnniors ; and' rcgard the adoption 
of ncw fcniimcnts, at their years, as fo much ab- 
tautc lofs on thc fide of the dead ftock of dioir old 
5ter»ry pofeffionS. Thcfe confiderations are gc- 
neraSy of fach prevalency in grcy vcteran critics, that 
Ifrom J'86 to 903 whencver, as in the cafe bcfore us, 
iaiey pretend ah uncomnion zeal for antiquity, and 
tficir Ikgacity |)iqiics>itfelf bri dctedling the fupcrior 
Talae of obfciire rhapfodifts, whom no body elfe 
rcads, er is aUe to anderlland, we may be fure the 
"fecret ykw of fudi, is, not thctgenerous defence arid 
ratronag^ cf aittiinf wit, but a low malevolent plca- 

fure 
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Ingeniis lidii lUe fav^ plauditqtie fepuhis, 
Noftra fcd inpugnit, nos nofjbraqiije lividus odit. 
Quod fi tam Qrtkm novitas invifa fuiiTet, 90 
Qyam nobis } quid minc eflet vctus ? aut quid 

baberet, 
Quod legeret tereretque viritim publicus ufus ? 

COMMENTARY. 

iiire in dccrying the juft pretenfibns of the modtrtt. 

Ingemis non iUe fwvet plamditque fepuhis^ 
Noflrafid impttgnaty nos nojiraqtte li*vidus odit, 
Tbe poet had, now, made appear the unreafonabk 
attachment of his countrymen to the fame of their 
old writers, He had throughly unravelled the 
ibphiitical pretences, on which it afTefted to juflify 
itfdf; and had cven dared to unveil iht fecret ini- 
fuiious prindple, Jrom which it arofe. It was now 
dme to look forward to the effe^s o£ it ; which were, 
in truthy very baleful ; its poifonous influcucei be- 
ing of force to corrupt and wither, as it were, in the 
hadf evcry.rifing fpccies of eitoeUcnce, and jatally co 
cfaeck the very hopes and tendencies of true genius. 
Nothing can be tntcr» than this remark ; which hr 
fiuther enjforcesy and brings home to his adverfarieSy 
by aiking a pertinent queilion, to which it f^oncerncd 
them to make a ierious reply« . They had magnifitid 
jf" aS the pcrfedion of the Grcek models. But whac 
[to 1^93] if the Greeks had conceived thc fame 
avcrfion to nm/eltiesy as thc Romans? How then 
«ould tbofi models have cvcr bcen farnilhed to the 
^public ofc f The quc^n» we ice, in£nuates what was 
beforc affirmed to be thc truth of the caie ; that the 
.... , unrivalied 
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Ut primum pafitis nugari Gniecia bellis 
Coepit» et in vittim fertuM kbier aequa ; 
Nunc athletarum ftudiis, nunc arfit «quorum :gg 
Mannoris, aut eboris fabros, aut acris amavit ) 
Sufpendit pi&z vultum mentemque tabelia ; 
; Nunc tibicinibus, ftunc eft gavifii tragoedis 3. 
Sub nutrice puella velut fi luderet infans, 

COMMENTAkVi 

tarivafled excellence of tlie Greek poets proceeded 
only from long and vigorous exercife, and a painful 
'uninterrupted applicatiou to the arts of verfe. The 
iiberal fpirit of that people led them to countenancd 
^ery new attempt towards fuperior literary excel- 
ience ; and fo, by the public favoiil*,. their writings, 
firom rude eflays, became at length the ftandard and 
adthiration of fucceeding wits. The Romans had 
treated their adventurers quite otherwife, and th« 
effeft was anfwerable, This is the purport of what 
to a common eye may look like a digreJJtQn [from 
ij^ 93 to 108] in which is delineated the very diiFerent 
Jenias and praftice of thc two nations. For th^ 
^reeks [to jf.\oz\ had applied themfelves, inthe in- 
tervals of their leifure from the toils of war, to the 
cukivation of every fpecies of elegance, whether iii 
«rff, othtters ; and loved to cherifh the publicemu* 
lation, by a/Fording a free indulgence to the various 
and volatile difpoiition of the times. The aftivity 
of thefe rcftlefs fpirits, was incefTantly attem*pting 
ibme new and ontryed form o£ compofition ; and, 
when t^at was brought to a due dcgree of perfeftion^ 
jc turned, /> gocd time, to the cultivation of fomc 
Mer. 
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Quod cupide petiit, mature pkna. reliquit. too 
Quid placet^ mt ^dio eft^ quod' noft mutabilb 

f credas-? ■ : ■ • ' . " ■ 

Hoc paces habuece boftae, rentiquefectindL 
Romae 4ulce dlu fuit et foUenne, reclufa 
Mane domo vigilare^ clienti promere jura: lo^ 
Scriptos nominibu3 iiedis expendere mimmos : 

COMMENTART. 

^od cupide petiity mature plena reliqjtit* 
So that thc veiy caprice oi humour \jr \oi\ affifled, 
in this libertine country, to advance and help forward 
the public tafte. Such was the efreft oipeace and op-^ 

prtunity with them. 

Hoc paces hahuerehonae 'ventique fecipidi, 
Whereas the Romans [to ;^ 108] b/ a more com- 
pofed temperament and faturnine complexion had 
devotcd thcir pains to thc purfuit of domeftic utili- 

' ties, and a more dexterous management of the arts rf 
gain* The confcquence of which was, that wh^ 
£t6 f 117] by the decayof the old frugal fpirit, the 
neceiTary effe^ of overflowing plenty and eafc, they 
began, at length, to feek out for the clegancies tii* 
life ; and a Jit of ^erfifyingy the firft of all libcral 
amufements, that ufually feizcs an idle people, had 
come upon them ; their ignorance of rules, and.want 
of exercife in the art of writing, rendered them 
whoUy unfit to fucceed in it. So that their aukward 
attempts in poetry were now as difgraceftil to their 

Jafiey as.theirtotaldifregardof it, before, had be^n to 
.their civiliiy.. The root of this mifchief was t\^ 
Idolatrous regard paid to their antient poets : whi^h 
.unluckily, when the public emulation was fct a go« 
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Major^s audire^ imiiori die^re, per qiiae 
Crefcere cespoiT^t» n^uiuu^WMfiilibida^ 
Mutavit mentein populus levis^ et cabt UAO 
Scribendiftu^io: p!(ieriquo pttarefque feveri ic^ 
Fronde comas vindli coenant,et carmiiia dl£tant. 
^ Ipfe ego, qui nullos me adfirmoi fcribere verfus^ ,.i 
Invenior Parthis mendacior ; et prius orto 
Sole vigil, calamum et chartas et fcrinia poicoV. 
Navem agere ignarus navis tiilict: abrotonum.^ 

aegro 
Non audet» nifi qui didicit, dare : quod medi;* 

corumeft, 
Promittunt medici : tra<3ant fabrilia fabri : ii6 
Scribimus indocli do£tique poemata paffimi 

COMMENTAR.Y. 

ing, not only checked its progfcfs» bot gave it a 
wrong bias ; and» inilead of hdping true genius to 
outilrip the lame and tardy cndeavours of antient wit» ' 
drew it afide into a vicious and unprofitable inknici/ 
of ics very iinpciffedions. Whence it had come to 
pais, that, whereas in other arts, the previous know- 
ledge of rules is required to the pradice of them, in 
thi.s of ^erfifying^ no fuch qualification was deemed 
neceflkry. 

ScrihuKtu indfi^i d$^fuipHmata pajpm, 

This mifchance was dtmhly fatal to the Latin poetry. 
For the ill fuccefs of thefe blind adventurers had in- 
creafed the original mifchief, by confirming, as.it. 
aeeds mnff, the fupcrftitious reverence of the old 
writers; ind infenfibly brought, as well thc art.it- 
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Hic error tamen tt levis haec inlania quantas 
Virtutes habeat, fic collige : vatis avarus 
Non temere eft animus : verfus amat, hoc ftudet 

unum; 
DeCrimenta, fugas fervorum, incendia ridet : 12 z 
Nbn fraudem focio, puerove incogitat ullam 
PupiUo : vivit filiquis, et pane fecundo : 
Militiae quanquam piger et malus, utilis urbi ; 
Sfi das hoc, parvis quoque rebus magna juvari; 
Os tenerum pueri balbumque poeta figurat .126 
Torquet ab obfcoenis jam nunc fermonibus 

aurem ; 
M6x etiam pe£his pnteceptis format amici$, 
Afperitatis et invidiae corredor et irae: 

COMMSNTARY. 
klff SLS ibe xaodern profeflors of jt, into difrepute 
wlth thc. difceriung pnblic. The vindicadon of hth, 
th^r. at tHs critiQal junflare» was becpme highly fea- 
ib^le ; and tq tUi» which was the poet*s main pur-> 
pofe, he addrei&s himfelf through the remainder of 
the epiffle. 

418 to the emL H|C laaoa tambn» etc.] Hav- 
ing fufficiently obviated the popular and rdgning 
prejudices againft the modem poets» his ofice of ^* 
'VKM for their fame» which he had undertaken» and 
was now to difcharge, in form, reqnired. him tQ fet 
their real merits and pretenfions in a juft light. Hc 
enters therefore unmediately on this taik. And, in 
drawing the chara£ler of the/m/iir/> eixdeavours tQ 
imprels the Emperor with aa adva^taj^us ^ idef^ 
as pbffible» of tka- worth and di|puty ^f hk calling» 
And thisy not ia the fierce infakW tone of n zeabt 
Vot. n. C' s» 
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Re£le faflirefeit '5 ' onentiatcmpora hoti» ¥36 
Iriftruit'e:j^emplis ; iiiopem folatur etaegrtim. * 
Caifis cuiii pUefis ignara pMla mariti - • • ' - 
Difceret unde preces, vatem ni Mufa dtAifktl 
Pofcit openi chorus, etpraefentiaiiuminaientit j^ 
Caeleffis implbrat aquas, do(^aprrecebIahdus; f ^c 
Avcrtit niorbos, metuenda pferiiura pellit J * *'' 
Inpetratetpacem, etlocupletemfnfgibiis antitAti^ 
Carmine Di fuperi placantuf, c^afmihe Mdues/ "" 

COMMEl/t^AItV. 

&r thc hquiur 0/. ih ttrder^ , whkK Ito . ticL ^^^/ t? .^ 
ways diiguj^g, and MrKerq tJi^ occafiQn is, cQnf€/rcc|| 
ly, not of the laft imporcancfe, plainly abfard ; bi|f 
with.that unpretending air of iniinua^on^ whicji good 
(^|ife,.in>prpvcd by a thorougli Itiiow!edj;e of .t^c 
wori4» teaches : wlth diat jWmmg indifTejrence^ 
which difarms prejudice : in a'wordj with that graci- 
On^Jiuk in bis «/l^^J?/ which fiis ftroiig adihirer ;md 
lalrit cbpyer, Per^us» fo juilly ndtei in hirp^ and whicti 
convinces alnioft without the hel^ bf krgu'rtient ; '%r 
'to fay it m6re truly, per/uades where.it doth nbt pfbi. 
pefiy ccn^ime* In this difpofition he iets oiit bn his 
^cfcnb^ ; ahd yet oAuts no particUlari which coirtd 
aiiy way fctVc to thcreal recommcndation of /o^/j, oir 
Jvhichindccd, the gravcft or wirmcft of theii' fHends 
ktLve ever plcadcd in thcir bchalf. This dcfence 
Cofififts [ftbm ;^ 118 10139] "^ bringing into vicw 
&ctr many «W, fn<nraly and retigious virtucs. Por^ 
tec tiiufc, ^ the poct cbntends (and nothing cbuld bir 
1itore'Ulify;ticr cdndKatc thc eftecm of the po!inc 
fetnperoi-)- kdttihlftiwsi {if tfiii tHrerfbld capacity, to 
iiieifeMcrdFthte*atc: •^•^ -• ' -'•• ■ V 

zii ' ■ ^ But 
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i^ricolae prifci| fortes, paivoque beati» 
Co^diu poft frumentaylevantes tempore feftoi^o 
Corpus et ipfum animum fpe finisdura ferentem» 
Cum.^fociis operum pueris et conjuge fida, 
TeUurem. porco^ Silvanum lade piabant^ 
f Ioribus.et vino Genium memorem brevis aevi^ . 
Fefcennina per hunc inveda licentia morem 245 
V^fibMS alterni$.oj>probria ruftica fudit; 
Li^rtafque recurrentis accepta per annos 

COMMENTARY. 
, BaC Religion^ which wias its nohUfi end, was^ beiides» 
ikb/lrjf ohji& of poetry. The dramatic inuie» in par» 
tic jitac» had her hirtb» and derived her ver/ charader» 
|iW itk. This drtamfiance then leads him with 
i^yantage» to give an hiftorical dedudion of the rife 
and progttfs 6f the Latin poeQr^ from its firft rode 
Workulgs in the days of barbarous fuperftition» 
thiottgh eyery fucceflive period of its improvement, 
jji^wii, to his own tixnes. Such a view of its defcent 
i^id gradual reformation was diredly to the ppet's 
jj^irpoie^ . For having magnified the virtqes of his 
Qr4^« as of fuch importance to fociety^^the queflioii 
i^taraUy etccurred> by what unhappy. ineanqi it had 
&ilen oxlU that it was» nevertheleis» in fu.ch low 
e^liawtion with the public. Tiie anfwer Is^ that thc- 
ftate pf the Latin poetry» as yet, was very rude and 
imperfeA : and ta ^e public difregard wa$ occafioned« 
pnly, by its not having attained to that degree of 
ffe^dion, of which its nature was capable. Many 
ps^SpfT^ had concurred to J&eep the Latin poetry in 
.this^.ftate, wfaich he proceeds to enoinerate. 'tht 
frft mL frintipd was [ftom ^ 139 ^ ^S^ (H^ Uttje 
i * C 2 . ' i^jcntowiDL 
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Lufit amahtUter:: donec jam iaevus apertam 
In rabicm coepit verti JQCus, et per hondlaa 
Iredomos impune minaXi; \dokere.cruenlo 1.50 
Dente laceffiti : fuit iuta^s qtt0qit«i cuna 
Conditione Tuper communi : quin ettam lex 
Poenaque lata, malo quae noUet carmk» quem- 

.qnam -. . .: 1 ■ 

Defcribi. ^vertere modum, £amiidi»e f«ftw 
Ad bene dicendum dele£fcandumque redadi. 155 
Graecia capta ferum viftorem cepit, et artis 

COMMENTARY- 

attention paid /9 critUal Uarmngi tmi tbi adiwtHwttf 
m correS andjuft.fpirit of comptfkUtu Which, agaiB» 
had arifen fix>m the coarfe iUiberal diipofition of the 
Latin mufe, who had been nurtured and brought up 
under the roof of rural fuperHition ; aiid this^ by an 
unpure mixtore of licentious joUityy h^ ib corrupted 
her very aature» that it was.only by flow degrees» 
and uot till the conquefl of Greece hkd imported am 
ah^ learning into Italy, that ihe began to chaftife her 
ijianners, and aiTume a jufter and more becoming de- 
porCment. And fHll fhe was but in the coiidition of 
a rullic beautyy when pradiiing her aukward airs» and 
maklng her firH ungracious eifays towards a manner* 

in longum tamen aevum 
Manferuntt hodieque manent vefligia ruris. 

Her late acquaintance with the Greek models had, 
indeed, improved her air, and inipired an inclination 
to emulate their noblefl graces. But how fuccefsfullyi 
we are given to under^d from her unequal at- 

tcmpts 
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Intulit agrefti Latip. fic hQrridus ille 
Deftuxit numerus Saturnius» etgrave yirus 
Munditiae {fepatere :• fed in longum tamen aevum 
Man^unty4iodie<}ue manent, veftigia ruris. |6o 
Serus enim Graeds admovit acumina chartis ^ji 
£t poft Piinica bella quietus quaerere coepit^ 
Quid Sophocles etTbefpis et Aefcbylos utile fer- 

rent: 
Tentavit quoque rem, fi digne vertere poITct : 
£ t placuit fibi) natura fublimis et acer. 1 65 

COMMENTARY. 
tempts in the two fublimer fpecies .of their poctryi 

the TRAGIC, AND COMIC DR.AMAS. 

!• [from jJ- 160 to 168] Theftudy ofthe Greek tra- 
geXans had very naturally, and to good purpofe, in 
tffe infancy of their tafte, dilpofed the Latin wri-r 
tcrs tb tranJtatiQu. Here they ftuck long; for their 
tragedy, even in the Auguftan age, was little eKe ; 
^pd yet thcy fucceeded but indifFerently in it. The 
b^td and animated genius pf Rome was,*it is readily 
QWi?4« well fuited to this work. And for force of 
jplouri^ig, and a truly tragic elevation, the Roman 
pofts came not behind their great originals. fiut 
unfortunately their judgment was unformed, and they 
yve^e too fbon fatisiied with their own produ£lions, 
Strength and fire was all thcy endeavoured after. 
And with this praife they fate down pcrfedtly con- 
tented. The difciplinc of corredtion, the curious 
polifhing of art, which had givcn fuch a luftre to the 
Creek tragedians, thcy kncw nothing of ; or, to 
fp^ak their cafe more truly, they hcld di%raceful to 
/ , C 3 «thc 
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>Iam fpirat; txagiciim fatls, ot felicitcr audet ;' 
Sed turpem putat infcitus metuitque lituram. "' 
Creditur, cx mcdio quia res afccffit, liabere 
Sudoris minimum j fed habet Comocdia tanto 
Plus oncris, quantovcniaeminus. afpice,Plautu$ 
Qyo pa£i;o partis tutetur amantis ephebi j iji 
Ut patris attenti, lenonis ut infidiofi : 
Quantus fit Dofiennus edacibus in parafiti^ : 
Quam non adftrifto pcrcurrat pulpita focco. 
Geftit enim nummum in Ibculos demittere; poft 
hoc 

COMMENTARY. 
tbc high ipirit and energy of the Roman geniu» :.,:. 

TVRPSMPVTATIN8CRrFTUMETVIT(^EL(TU^AM. 

2. |t did tiot fm better wieh them [from^;i68:t^ 
175] in their attempts tpnVal the Grtek tia^ufy* 
Thcy prcpiQfbBrouily fet out with the notion of it« l^- 
ing eafier to execute this drama than the tragic : 
whereas to hit its genuine charadcr with exa&stefs 
was, in trttCh» a point of n>«ch more difficulty; A% 
" ihejHSje^ of comedy was taieen fit>m common iife, 
tiiey fuppofed an ordinary degree o^oare mi^ fuf- 
fice> to do it ju^ce. No wonder then, they over^ 
lookcd or never came up to that nice adjnftmcnt of 
the mof^ersf that truth and decomm of ^raSer, 
v4ierei|i;the glory of comic painting confiits, and 
which noftc biit the quickeft cye can difcern» and the 
ftcddieft hahd executc ; and, in the room» amufed lis 
with Srgh^ colourtng^ and fal/e drmuing ; with exira-^ 
^aganiy aggravated portraitures ; which, negl^dling 
the modeft proportion of rcal life, arc thc certain ar"» 
|:uments of an ynpradifed pencil, or vicious taile. 

What 



Securif^* eadat dfi reSto &^t fabula talo, 1^6 
Quem iufit ad fc^ara veiUQlb glofJi cbirru, 
JExajiimat j^h,t»s ipeSatoi-, feduhis inflit* 
§ic Jevej. fic' pi^un)' tfti airimum quod- laudis 

^.'r^^sf^isi^^,,. ['^. ..... 

ISuBruit ac ^ficiti;' Valeat rcs hidicra, fime 1 80 
Bdma jticgatst macrum, dbnata reducit opimum. 
Saepe^^m aucUeiem, fiigat hoc terr^tqucpoctam j 

CPM.MENTARY. 

, ■ What contribatiq^ ta ^s proflitution of the comlc 
mufey was [to ij^ 177] the feducement ofthat cor- 
ruptrefs of all yirtue, the lo*pe of money ; which had 
thoroughly infefteS the lR.omian wits, and was, in fadl, 
the-fole otjcflt of theh- pains. Iftnce, provided thfcy 

' cb&ld hiit catch the applaufes of the pe6|ile, to which 

^ik^ pleafaxrtry of the comic i^ne mOre ieQ>ecially 
■ afpaites^ and fo fecare a good round frice from the nia- 
^flv^s^whofe officeit was to furuiih this Idnd of 
eptottaiiunent^ thcy^ became indiffisjf ent to ^very no- 
bler view and honefter purpoie. lii partieular{to 
f ift2}v<they ^ little cottiideredy^i/»» aat^the fratft of 
gdod.iaririiigiihit dieymade it the crdinary topic-of 
thexrridicule'; repnsfenting it as the mereiihificd&of 
vanity; and the pitiahle iniirmity of kaM-nmtted minds, 

- to bercatched by the lure of fb empty and tinfab- 
ftantial a bene^t. ..,.,«" 

Thbugh, were any one, in defiance of public )ddi- 
4cule» {k> d^uring j(as there le no occafion in life> which 
.calU^r, or demonibates a greater firmne&) as fi*ank- 
ly to avbw and fubmit himfelf to this genefous mo^ 
tive, the fureft f nlpirer o£ cvery virtuous excellence, 
yet one thing ri^ained \o check and weaken the 
yigour of his emulation. This [from ^ 182 to 187] 
C 4 waa 



Quod num^$ p^u«g5^viitutej$tlKHiow mirtorei, 
Indo&i, flWidiquc, et depugnare parati 184 

Si difcordiqt fques, medift: iater garmina tx>fi:ttnt 
Auturrumaujtpugilefi: his namplebeculagaMdet. 
Verum ejuiti guoque jam migravit ab ^e vo- 

luptas 
Omnis, ad ingratos oculos, et gaudia v^na, 
Quattuor aut pluris aukea premuntur in^h^i^ ; 

COMMENTAEy. 

was the folly and ill tafte of the undi&erniQg malti* 
tttde ; who, in all countries, have a g^eat (hare in 
determiuihg the fate and charaAer of fcenical repre* 
fen^tion», bat,. from the popular copftitution of thQ 
govern^iient» were, at RQme, of the fiHl coniequence. 
Thefe» by.their rude ckunoursy and the authority of 
their .nuiiabers^ ^ere enoiigh to difiiearten the mo^ 
in^epid -genit^ ; when, after ^ hls endeavours to 
reap the gloiy of an abfolute work» |he a^Shen waa al« 
lUQil fure to be ^angled and bipl^n in upon by the 
Jh^\^'&Qf<uMfyafijajidgladiai$rs ; thoib iUaf- Jelijlhts^ 
whfch the kqin^ns» it feems, prissed ^nich abpve che 
^^beftj^igafv^l^Qfthedrama. . 

Nay, the poet's cafe was ilill more defpferate. f or 
it w^.not-diejLUitatoredrabble, as in other countries» 
tjiat gaye ^Ocnmtcnance to thefe illibefel rports: 
evej^ ratti; 49^ ff^^y» ^t Rome, debafed itfelf in 
ihevyipg v-the fiejceft pafiion for ihcCtJJI^s, ahd ^as 
as, readyj, ^^ abjeft commQnalty itfelf, to. prefer the 
i^uioftru^ftg.pleafurcs pf ther^^to thofc of the ear, 

EiQir I T I quoptejetm migravit ah aure 'volupte^ 
Omnu tutiugrm^s ocuhs et gaudid ^ana. 

And, 
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Pitm fugimt equiMfr CUVniate, ^HiiiHtliiir t^ 
u^' . tervaje: •' ■ = -^j--'' -.^- -^^ "'■"190 
Mca tt-ahitur mtfnibui itgiim fortuiia rttortis : 
Efibd» feftittMitv pitettta, petorrita^ harcs : 
Captiwrfi portatirf ^bur, captivaCorihthug. 
Si foret in tcrris, rideret Democritus 5 feu 
Divcrfum' coBfirf* giihus panthcra camdo, 195 
Sive ekphas albufr ^blgi cbnvcrtcrit cra : 

COMMENTARY. 

And,.'bcca^fe this barbarity of talte had contributed 
jnore- than aay thing ti£t to dcprave the Jpoetry of 
thcHage, and difcourage its beft maflcrs from ftudy- 
ing it$ perfe^ion, what fbllows [from ^ 189 to 207] 
isijitended, in all the keennefe of raillery, to faty- 
nze this madnefs. It afibrded an ample iield for the 
po^t'^ ridicole, For, befides the riovous difbrders of 
their thcatre, the feBfele& admiratioA of pomp ani 
fpidack in thcir plays had fb inchanted hisr couhtry« 
inen, that the veiy de<;orations of Ae fcenc, th6 
trickiB end trappings of the comcdians, sHtxt ftirer to 
catch thc applauic) of the gaping multxtudc, than any 
rcgard to the juftnefs of thc poet^s ^i^^n^ or the 
bcaiity of his cxecutioB. 

Hc^e the poct (hould naturally have cOncItxdcd his 
^efence oftbe drematic 'wrhers ; having alledgcd cvcry 
thing in their favour, that could bc urged, plauJibly, 
from the ftate of the Reman ftage : tbe gemus ef the peo- 
fle: and tbe fe^eral prevazling p^aBices of iU tafte^ 
which had brought them into difrepute with the bc^ 
judges. But finding himfelf obliged, in thc couric 
of this vindication of thc moAemftage-poetSy to cen- 
fure as iharply^ as their rerf enemies, the vices and 

defeas 
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IJt fibi priL^behtem mimo ipe&acula plura; . ,[.. 
Scriptores^Mitemnarntipeputaretafello V — 
FabellamftirdQ* jjam quae peryioccre voc3ea OOQ 
Evaluere fonum, refefunt quefri npftra t^c^ra ? 
Garganum mugire putes nemus, ^ut mareT ofcum. 
Tanto cum ftrepitu ludi fpe&antur, et artes^ ^ '■' 
' Divitiaeqtie peregrinae: quibus obtitu^ aSor 
Curo ftetit in fcena, concurrit dextera laevae 1205 
Dixit adhuc alrquid ? nil fane. quid placet ergo ? 
Lana Tarentino viohs imittita venerio. 
Ac ne forte putes me^ quae facere ipie recufem) 

COMMJlKrARY. 

jdefeCb cfAmf&ftry ; and fcarihg left this fererity 
«in a fort of writingy to which hiihfelf had heyer 
ip^retend^, might be imiinterpreted as the effedl of 
envy on!y, and a malignant diipolStion towards ihe 
artitfelf, undcr cover of pleading fof itsprv/eJSrs, 
Ite dierefore franklyavows [fromj^^idS ^0214] his 
jircference of the ^amatic, tcreveiy othcr '^eciei-of 
ppctry ; declaring the fovercignt^ bf its pathos oVer 
thc ajfkSthimy and the magic pf its iflufive fcenery on 
ihc jhuiginatiiBn, ho be the highcft argumcnt of p^tic 
ezcdEIence, the lafl and nobleE exerdle of the human 
' gcmuis. '-""'.' ;.;/-:■• • ■; 

' Onc thihg fliH rcmaincd. Hie h&d takcn upon 
liimfelf tb apotogize for the Romah pbcis, m generiaJ ; 
«s Diay bcfceh from thc large terrasj in which he pro* 
pofes his fulgcft. ., 

Hic error tamen it le*uis haec infama quantas 
Virtutes babeat^Jtc ccUige^ , 

But. 



Oim rede tmAent ftlii^ laudare rttfiligil^-: ' : 
Ille per extentum ftmem mibi poi& videtur 2io 
Irepoeta; meum^Hirpedus maniter^mgit) ' 
Iilritdt, mulcet) falfis terroribas inplet, 
I7t magus; et modo me Tbebisv modo pojlit 

Athenis. 
y erom a^e, et his, qui fe ledori credcte malunt» 
Quam.fpe&atoris£Kftidiaferre fuperbi, . 215 
Curam impende brevem : fi munus ApoIIine dig- 

num 
Vis complere libris; et vatibus addere calcar, 
^ Ut ftudio majore petant Helicona virenteiik 

COMMENTARY. 

]Bat» after a general encomium on the iffficg itielf, .he 
copfines his defence to the auriters/or thi ftagt ov^. 
In conduiion then» he was conilrained, by the very 
parppfe of his addrefs, to iay a word or two in beHalf 
of ihe remsunder of this negleded family $ ofthoie» 
vnho^ as the poet expreifes it, had rather truft tfithr 
tquity tfdjf clo/etf tbau /uhje& them/ehves to tbt cafrice 
fin4ififi^ence (fthi theatre. 

N0W9 as befbre, in aflerting the honour of .the 
ftage-poets he eveiy where fuppofes the emperor^s 
di/guft to have iprung from the wrong condud of .the 
poets themfelves» and then extenuates the blame of 
fuch= cendu&y by confidering, iUli further, xhQjcau/es 
which gave nfe to it ; fo he prudently pbferves the 
like method here. The poUteneis pf his addrefs 
concedes to Auguflus, the juil offence he hsA taken to 
his brother poets ; whofe honour, however, he con- 
trives to ikve by foftehing thc occafions bf it. This is 
the drift of what follows [frbm i;^ 214 tb 229] where 

he 
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Multii quidem nobis facimus mala faepe poetae,^ 
(Ut vinctaegomct caedam mea) cum tibi librum 
Sollicitodamtis, aut feffo: cxim lacdimur, unum 
Si quis amicofum cft aufuis rcprcndcrc verfum : 
Cum loca jam recitata rcvolvlmus inrevocati : 
Cum lamentamur non adparere labores 
Noliros, fet tehui dedu£fa po^mata filo : 2^5 

COMMSMTAItT. 

he pleafantly recounts the feveral foibles and indif- 
cretions of the mufe ; but in a way, that could only 
difpofe the emperor to fmile ar, or at moft, to pity 
her infirmities, not provoke his ferious cenfure and 
difefteem. They amount, on the whole, but to ccr- 
tain idlenefies ofnfanity^ the almoft infeparable atten- 
dant oftvity as well as Ifeatity ; and may be forgiven 
in eaci, as implying a ftrong defire of pleaiing, or ra- 
ther as quaHjj^ng both to pleafe. One of the moft ex- 
cCptionable of thefe «vanities was a fond perfuaiion, 
too readily Caken up by men of parts and genius, 
Hax, friftfmutU if ihe tonfiant fay ofmerit \ and that^ 
from' the moment their talents become known to the 
pnblic, diftin^on and advancement are fure to fol- 
Idw. "They believed, in ftiort, they had only to cori- 
vince the world 6f their fuperior abilities, to deferve 
tftc favour and countenance of their prince. But fond 
tad prefuinptuous as thefe hopes are (continues the 
jk)et {from jt zt^ to 244] with all the infinuation of 
a courtier, and yet widi a becoming fenfe of the dig- 
'nity of his own charadler) it may defervc a ferious 
conlideration, what poets are fit to be entiriifted with 
ihc glory otpriHces ; what minifters aie worth ret^n- 
I ' ing 
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Cum fperamus oojcem vmturaai, uty.iiinul alxiuc 
Carmina refcieris nos fingem, cpmn;iodus ultro ^ 
Arceilks, et egere vetes, et fcnberecogas» . . ' 
Sed tamen eft operae pretium cognofcere, qualis 
Aedituos b«ibeat belli fpe(5hitadomique zy^ 

Virtus, indigno non committenda poetae« 
Gratus Alexandro regi Magno fuit ille 

. t 

COMMENTARY. 
ing in the fervice of an iUuftrious VxRTUf , whoj; 
honours demand to be folemnized with a rcligious 
revertnce, and fhould not be left to the profanatio^ 
of vile, unhallowed hands. And, to fupport thc «t^ 
thority of tbis remonflrancey he alledges the example 
of a great Monarch, who had difhonoured himfelf by 
a negle£lofthi»care; ofAL£XAND£R the creat*. 
whoy when mafler of the world, as Auguflus now y/a^ 
pcrceived, indeed, the importance of gainiug a pogi 
tbhis fervice ; but unluckily chofe fb ill, that lus ei^ 
cbmiums (as mufl ever be the cafe with a vile jpai^ 
gyrift) but tarnifhed the native fplendor of thofe yir- 
tues, which his oifice reqoired him to prefent^in their 
FuUeil and fairefl glory^ to the admiration of the 
world. In his appointment of artiflsy whofe fk.il][ i^ 
alfo, highly ferviceable to the feme pf princesi' he ' 
ihewed a triier j udgment. For he fuffered nofte b^t 
an Ap£LLfis and a Lysippus to counterfeit . the 
form and fafhion o{\i\% ferfon, But his /«^^, whipp 
was thus Cxadl and cvtti /uBtile in what concerned the 
mechanic execution of the fim arts, took up with a 
Choerilus, to tranfmit an image of his 0uW to f)L- 
ture ages ; (b grofly aadifceming was be in works of 
poctry, and the libcral offmngs oftln mufi ! 

Aivd 
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Choerilos^inciiltis qui verfibus etmalenati» 
Rettulit aoceptosy regalc noaiifina, Philippos* : 
Sed veluti tra^ta notani labemque remittunta^^ 
Atramenta^fcre fcriptores cannine foedo 
SplendidarfaAa linunt. idem rex iIle».poema..^ 
Qui tam ridiculum tam oare : prodigus emit^ < . - 
£di^ vetuit; ne quis ie, prafiter Apellen.. ... 
Pingeret, aut alius Lyfippo cuderet aera 240 
Fortis Akxandri voltum finiulantia. quodfi 
Judicium fubtile videndis artibu^ illud 
Ad libros et ad haec Mufarum dona vocares ^ 
Boeotum in crafib jurares aere natum» 
At neque dedecorant tua de tfe judicia, atque 245 

COMMENTAllY.» 

Ahd tbus the poet makes a doiible uie pf the ill judg* 
flient of tbis imperial critic. , Fo.r.nothing could bet- 
ler dc^^nflratp the importance otfqitiy to the honour 
'fj£ gnafne/s, than that this inui);rious ippnqvieror, witli- 
iout any pi^icular knowledge or difcerh.ment in the 
4nt itfclf» ihould thinkhimfelf cpncernedtocburt i& 
t^ance, Ahd^.thien, what could'be mpreilikely tb 
engagc^e eiflperor's furdier protej^on and Ibve pf 
ffiitr}p than iKe infinuation (which is ntade witli iur 
finite addxcfs) that, as he honourcd it equally, fo he 
«nderftood its merits much bctter ? For [from.> 245 
to 24.8, whcrc, by a bcautiful cpncurrence, the flai^ 
tery of his pnnjcc &Ils in with the lioncilcr purpofe. of 
.doingjuftice tothejtnemoryofhisfriends] it wasn<^ 
^t famc. luuittelligent liberalitjr^ which had chcrifhc^ 
^O^oqSixi»^ i^ the full.ib:^ of Ca^Gi^Ji 
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Munera^ qua« muita dantiscuin laude tulenmtt ' 
Dilefti tibi Virgilius Variufque poetae : 
Vka niagi^ expraffi TOttu» per aenea figna, ' 
Quam (Mr^vatilopus mores animique viroram . 
ClaP0rum:a4parant. . nec fermones ego mallem 2 55 
Repenizbper humum^«[uam res componere^ftasi 
Terrarumque fit(it5.etfliiminadicefe,^etarcx3 i 
Montibus impofitks,' «t barbara regna, tuifque i 
Aufpiciis totutn cbnfeda duella per orbem, v ' 
Clauftraque cuftodem pacis cohibentiaf Janmif 
£t formidatam Parthis, te principe, Roikiam : 256 
Si quantum cuperem, poilem quoqtie, fed nequ^ 
parvum i 

COMMEMTARY. 

hojiXXkty on fuck peribns, as Vahius and ViRcsu 
And> as if the ipirit of thefe iQimitable poets had, at 
once, feized him» he breaks away in a bolder riiti of 
irprfe [from f 248 to 250] u fing tbe triumphs ^ffim 
artf which expreffed the manntrs anJ the mindHn tiAiif 
and more durable retie/f than painting or even ftatj^ 
ture had ever been able to giye to the ^KtexiiiS 
/igure: And [fi-ona ^^250 to the end] afoUgiizes /ir 
himfilf in adopting the humbler epiilolar>^ j^/J, 
when a warmth of inclination and the unrfvalfH 
glories of hisprince were continually urgiiig him on 
to the nobler, encomiaftic poetry. His excufe, fii 
briefy is taken from the confcious infeHoHty of hls 
jgeniusy and a tendemefs for the fjime of the em* 
|)eror, which is never more diflbrved than by the oiP- 
f dotts iedulity of bad poets tb doitlionDiir. Ami 
Vitli thit apolcgy» one While cbndbfceirdlhg^ the im- 
^ "^' " feijacd 
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Carmen majeftas recipit tua; nec meu» audet 
Rem tentare pudor, quam vires ferrc reculent* 
Sedulitas autemftulte, quem diligit^uiguet; 260 
Praecipue cum fe numeria commendat etarte. 
Difcit enim dtius, meminitque libenthm iliud 
Quodquisderidet^quam^pQdprofajitQtyeBeratur. 
Nilm<Mrorofficium9quodmegr«v«t: acnequefii^ 
In pejus Toki» proponi cerfu^ ufquaoot, zt$ 

Nec prave £a^6 diseolari . ver£ibu9 opCo : 
Ne rubeam fHngui doQiajlus munere;^ etw^ J 
Cum icriptoremeocapfaporreduA«pertA> : 
Deferar in vicum ven4enfejfttua.etodore8^ > 
. £t piper, et quicquid chartis amicitiicinepftis.270 

COMMSNTARY. 

feigned hamility of sl. pcrfoii» Anfibld of tlie hnJ ang 
mea/mn of his abiUtie69 dnd tWn, s^ailit -fuiftainiiig 
lcfelf by a freedom and even iamiliariiy; whkh reai 
nerit knows, on oertdfli^occafioAs^net tdcd witkout 
•iSencey the epiftle eonclttdes, ■ 
» If the general opitiioii may t>e imfti^, thls» wlock 
jwas one of the la/^ is alfo aaiongtibe: ttbilejf^ of tke 
great poet's compofitione. Pdrhaps, ihe reader, wha 
confiders k in dieplai^ and £m^e order; to whkh 
«hc fbregoing analyfis hadi reduced it\ majr fatisfy 
kimfelf» tkat this priaiie hath not been ondefervedly 
beilowod. 
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EPISTLE TO AUGUSTUS. 

EPISTOLA AD AuGUSTUM.] The cpiftlc to 
AuGUSTUS isan apology for the Roman 
foiif. The epiftk to the Pisos, a criucifm on 
fheir foetry. Thi^ to Auguftus may be thcre- 
fbre confidered as a fequel of that to the Pifos ; 
and which could not well be omitted ; for the 
^uthor^s defign of forwarding the ftudy and im- 
provement of the art of poetry required him to 
l}efpeak the public favour to its profejfirs. 

But as, tbere^ in correfting the abufes of theii* 
poetry, he mixes, pccafionally, fome encomiums 
on poets ; fo, here^ in pleading the caufe of the 
poets, we find him interweaving inftrufitions 091 
poetry. Which was but according to the writer*s 
«ccaftom in each work. For the freedom of his 
cenfurc on the art ofpoetry was to be foftened bjr 
fome expreffions of his good-will towards the 
poets ; and this apology for xhtiv fame had been 
too direa and unmanaged, but for the qualify- 
D 2 ing 
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ing appearance of its intending the further be- 
nfefit of the art, The coincidence, then, of the 
Tame general method^ as weli as deftgn^ in the two 
epiftles, made it not improper to give them tog^- 
ther, and on the fame footing, to the public, 
Though both the fubjeSf and method of this laft 
are fo clear as to make a continued commentary 
upon it much Jefs wanted. 

4. Sl LONGO SERMONE MORER TUA TEM- 

PORA, Caesar.J The poet is thought to be^ 
gin witji apologizing for the Jhortnefs of {hh 
epifile, And yet 'tis one of the longeft he ever 
wrote. How is this inconfiftency to be recon-?^^ 
ciled ? '' Horace parle peutetre ainfi pour ne pas 
'^ rebuter Augufte, et pour lui faire connoitfe,' 
** qu'il auroit fait une lettre, beaucoup plus 
** longue, s'il avoit fuivi fon inclination." This 
is the beft account of the matter we have, hi- 
therto, been able to come at. But the familiar 
civility of fuch a compliment, as M. Dacier 
fuppofes, though it might be well enough to an 
equal^ or, if dreflfed up in fpruce phrafcs, might 
make a figure in the lettres familieres et galantes of 
his own nation j yet is furely of a caft, entirely 
fpreign to the Roman gravity, more efpecially 
ifl an addrefs to the emperor of the world. Mr. 
Pope, perceiving the abfurdity of the commbn. 
interpretation, feems to have read thc lii^es. 

interro^ 
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ifOerrogatively ; which though it faves thc fenfe, 
and fuits the purpofe of the Englifli poet veiy 
well, yet neither agrees with the language nor 
ferious aii: of the original. The cafe, I believc, 
was this. The genius of epiftolary writing de- 
mandsj, that the fubje<ft-matter be not abruptly 
delivered, or haftily obtruded on the perfon ad- 
drefled ; but, as the laW of decorum prefcribes 
(for the rule holds in writingy as intonver/ation) 
be^ gradually and refpeftfully introduced to him# 
This obtains more particularly in appllcations 
to, the greaty and on important fubjeSs. But, 
Bow, the poet, being to addrefe his prince pn a 
point of no fmall delicacy, and on which he fore- 
few he fhould have occafion to hold him pretty 
long, prudently contrives to get, as foon as pof- 
fiblej, into his fubjedl; and, to that end, hath the 
art to convert the very tranfgreflion of this rule 
into the jufteft and moft beautiful compliment. 

That cautious preparation, which is ordinarily^ 
requifite in our approaches to greatnefsyh^d been>. 
the poet obferves, in the prefent cafe, highly 
unfeafonable, as the bufmefe and interefts of thc 
empire muft, in the mean time, have ftood ftill 
arid been fufpended. Byfermone then we are to 
imderftand, not the body of the epiftle, but the 
proeme or tntrodudion only, The body^y as of 
public coaicem, might be allowed to engage, at 
fuH length, the emperoi''^ attention. But the 
- D 3 introdu^ion^ 
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introdu^liim^ confifting of ceremonial only, th6 
iommon good rcquired him to ihorten as much a» 
poffible. It was no time for ufmg an infigftifr- 
cant prcamblc, or, in our Englifh phrafcj of 
making long J^eeches. The reafon,- too, i» 
founded, not mcrely in thc elevated rank of the 
cmperor, but in the peculiar diligence and folli- 
citude, with which, hiftory tells us, he 6fldcia« 
voured to promote, by various ways, the interefts 
of his country. So that the compliment is ^» 
jf«/?, as it is poUte. It may be further obferVcS^ 
that fermo is ufed in Horace, to fignify the or- 
«Jinary ftyle of converfation [See Sat. i. 3> 65, 
and iv. 42.] and therefore not imprc^rly de- 
notes the familiarity of the epiftolary addrcrfs» 
which, in its eafy expreffion, fo nearly ap- 
proachcs to it. 

13. UrIT ENIM FULGORE SUO, QUI PRAE- 
GRAVAT ARTES InFRA SE POSITAS : EXTINC- 

Tus AMABiTUR iDEM.] Thc poct, wc may 
fuppofe, fpoke this from experience. And fo 
might another of later date when he complained ; 

Unhappy Wit, like moft miftaken things, 
Attones not for that envy which it brings. 
EJay onCrit. f^(j/^. 

Uhlefs it be thought, that, as this was faid by 
him" very early in life, it might rather pafs for a. 
predidion of his future fortunes. Be this as it 

wiU, 
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Will,, the fufferings, which Unhappy wit is con- 
ceivpd to bring on itfelf from the invy^ it ex- 
cites, are, I am apt to think, fomewhat aggra* 
vatedj jsit k»ft if one may jud^ from the effeds 
jt bfl4 on this Comphinant. That which would. 
*ba likely to affliA him moft, was the invy of his 
fMnds^ But the g^nerofity of thefe deferves to 

.be jeCopded. The fviu took no ofience at his 
.^UM, tUl they found it eclipfe their cum : And 

. liis Fhilrfophir andGuide^ *tis well known, ftuck 
Hlofeto him^ till another and hrighter ftar had 
gotten tbe afcendant. Or fuppofmg there might 

. be ip9ie malice in the cafe, it is plain there was 
little mifchkf. And for this little the poet-s 
oreed pfpvides an ample reoompence. Ex^ing- 
.Tus AMABITUR iDfiM: not, we may be Aire, 
hj thofe he moft improved, enlightened> and 

. obliged ; but by late impartial pofterity ; and by 
bKB at leaft of his furviving friends, who ge- 
iterottfly took upon him the patronage of his 

' Ikme, and wko inherit^ his genius and his virtues. 

14. EXTINCTUS AMABITUR IDEM.] Envy^ 

fays a difcerning antient, is the vice ofthofe^ who 
are too weak to contendj and too proud to fubmit : 
vitium eorum^ qui nec cedere volunt^ nec pojfunt 
cmtehdere [/?]. Which, while it fufficiently ex- 
pofes the /olly and malignity of this hateful 

[a] Q^£tilian, lib.xi. c.i. 

D 4 paffion. 
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ing appearance of its intending the further be- 
nefit of the art, The coincidence, then, of the 
iame general method^ as weli as defign^ in the two 
epiftles, made it not improper to give them toge- 
ther, and on the fame footing, to the public. 
Though both the fidbjeSf and method of this laft 
are fo clear as to make a contlnued commentary 
upon it much Jefs wanted. 

4. Sl LONGO SERMONE MORER TUA TEM- 

PORA, Caesar.] The poet is thought to be-; 
gin with apologizing for the Jhortnefs of ihfs 
epijile, And yet 'tis one of the longeft he ever 
wrote. How is this inconfiftency to be recon-f 
ciled? '' Horace parle peutetre ainfi pour ne pas 
'^ rebuter Augufte, et pour lui faire connoitfe, 
'^ qu'il auroit fait une lettre, beaucoup plus 
** longue, s'il avoit fuivi fon inclination." This 
is the beft account of the matter we have, hi- 
therto, been able to come at. But the familiar 
civility of fuch a compliment, as M. Dacier 
fuppofes, though it might be well enough to an 
equal^ or, if drefled up in fpruce phrafcs, might 
make a figure in the lettres familieres etgalantes of 
his own nation ; yet is furely of a caft, entirely 
foreign to the Roman gravity, more efpecially 
ifl an addrefs to the emperor of the world. Mr. 
Pope, perceiving the abfurdity of the common 
interpretation, feems to have read thc lines. 

interro^ 
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ifUerrogatively ; whlch though it faves the fcnfe, 
and fuits the purpofe of the Englifli poet veiy 
well, yet neither agree*s with the language nor 
ferious air. of the original. The cafe, I believc, 
was this. The genius of epiftolary writing de* 
mandsj, that the fubje<ft-matter be not abruptly 
ddivered, or haftily obtruded on the perfon ad- 
drefled ; but, as the laW of decorum prefcribes 
(for the rule holds in writing^ as in ^nverfation) 
be^ gradually and refpeftfully introduced to him# 
This obtains more particularly in applications 
to the great^ and on important fubjeSs. But, 
jnow, the poet, being to addrefs his prince pn a 
point of no fmall delicacy, and on which he forc- 
iaw he fljould have occafion to hold him pretty 
k)ng, prud^ntly contrives to get, as foon as pof- 
fible, into his fubjeft; and, to that end, hath the 
art to convert the very tranfgreflion of this rule 
into the jufteft and moft beautiful compliment. 

That cautious preparation, which is ordinarily^ 
requifite in our approaches to^re^z/w^, had been>; 
the poet obferves, in the prefent cafe, highly 
unfeafonable, as the bufmefs and interefts of thc 
empire muft, in the mean time, have ftood ftill 
arid been fufpended. ^y fermone then we are to 
underftand, not the body of the epiftle, but the 
proeme or tntrodudion only. The body^ as of 
public concern, might be allowed to engage, at 
fuH length, thc emperojf^s attention. But the 
- D 3 introdu^ion^ 
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introdu^ioTty confifting of ceremonial only, th6 
sommon good rcquired him to ihorten as much a» 
poffible. It was no time for ufing an infignifi- 
cant prcamblc, or, in our EngliA phrafe, of 
making long J^eeches, The reafon, too, i» 
founded, not mcrely in the elevated rank of the 
cmperor, but in the peculiar diligenc^ and folli- ' 
citude, with which, hiftory tells us, he endea« 
voured to promote, by various ways, the interefts 
of his country. So that the compliment is a» 
/«/?, as it is poUte. It may be further obfervcd^ 
that fermo is ufed in Horace, to fignify the or- 
dinary ftyle of converfation [See Sat. i. 3> 6f;, 
and iv. 42.] and therefore not imprc^erly dc- 
notes the familiarity of the epiftolary addrers» 
which, in its eafy expreffion, fo nearly ap- 
proaches to it. 

13. UrIT ENIM FULGORE SUO, QUI PRAE- 
GRAVAT ARTES InFRA SE POSITAS : EXTINC- 

Tus amabitur idem.] The poet, we may 
fuppofe, fpoke this from experience. And fo 
might another of later date when he complained : 

Unhappy Wit, like moft miftaken things, 

Attones not for that envy which it brings. 

EJay on Crit. ^^494» 

Uhlefs it be thought, that, as this was faid by 

him" very early In life, it might rather pafs for a 

piredidion of his future fortuaes. 3e this as it 

will. 
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^U,, the fufferings, which unhappy wit is con- 
ceiv^ to bring on itfelf from thc ^mjy^ it cx- 
cite», are, I am apt to think, fomewhat aggra* 
vateAj at leaft if one may jud^e from the effefb 
it bai^on this Comphinant. That which would. 
•ba likely to affli A him moft, was the tnfuy of his 
^Mndsn But the gcnejx^fity of thefe deferves to 

.W jeCOFded. The wii$ took no ofience at his 
fyEDM^ tUl they found it eclipfe their own : And 
liis Fkilo/ipier andGuide^ *i\s well known, ftuck 
riofe to him, till another and hrighter ftar had 
gotten tbe afcendant. Or fuppofmg there might 
-be jRMsne malice in the cafe, it is plain there was 
little mifchief. And for this little the poet's 
oreed prpvides an ample reoompence. Ex^ing- 
.Tus AMABITUR iDfiM *. not, we may be fore, 
by thofe he moft improved, enlightened> and 

. obliged ; but by late impartial pofterity ; and by 
bKB at leaft of his furviving friends, who ge- 
iteroafly took upon him the patronage of his 

' Ikrae, and wko inherits his genius and his virtues. 

14. EXTINCTUS AMABITUR IDEM.] Envy^ 

fays a difcerning antient, is the vice ofthofe^ who 
are to^ weak to contendy and too proUd tofubmit : 
vitium eorum^ qui nec cedere volunt^ nec pojfunt 
contehdere [/?]. Which, while it fufficiently ex- 
pofe$ the /olly and malignity of this hateful 

[a] Q^ftilian, lib.xi. c.i. 

D 4 paflion. 
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paffion^ fecures the honour of human natur^i 
as implying at tbe fame time, that its wprft cpr-r 
ruptions are not without a mixture of generor 
fity inthem. For this falfe pride in rrfufing,i$ 
fuhmit^ though abfurd and jnifchievous enough» 
when unfupported by all ahHity to cmtfnd^ ^y^t 
difcovers fuch a fenfe of fuperior exc^llence^ -as. 
Ihews, how difficult it is for human natur^ to 
diveft itfelf of all virtue. . Accordij^gly, wh^n 
the too povrcrful fplendor is withdrawn, ouj- wi* 
tural veneration of it takes place : Extin^us 
amabitur idem. This is the true expoiition of 
the poet's fentiment; which therefore appears 
juft the reverfe of what his French interpreter 
wouid fix upon him. ^^ La juftice, que nous 
^^ rendpns aux grands hommes apres leur vaoxt. 
*> ne vient pas de rAMOUR, que nous avons pour 
^^ leur vertUy mais de la hain£, dont notre cceur 
*' eft rempli pour ceux, qui ont pris leur pl acf*^* 
An obfervation, which only becomes the mif- 
antbropy of an old cynic virtue, or the feliiihnefs 
of a modern fyftem of ethics. 

15. PRAESENTI TIBI MATUROS, CtC. tO i 18.] 

We are not to wonder at this and the like cx- 
travagances of adulation in the Auguftan poets. 
They had ample authority for what they did of 
this fort. We know, that altars were erefted to 
the Emperor by the command of the Senate ; 

and 
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digaity of their chanuSers, to exaggerate and go 
heyond it. 

. It (hould, in all reaTon» furprize and diiguft 
us ftill more, that modern writers have not al«- 
ways Aewn then^clves fo difcrete. The graTe 
and leamed Lipsrxrs was not aifaamed, evea 
vithout the convenient pretext of popular flat- 
•tery, or poetic cohriug^ in fo many words, to 1 
jnaJce s God of htd patron : who, though nei* 
ther King, nor Pope, was yet the next beft ma- 
terial fior this manufacaure, an Archbiihop. For, 
diough the critic knew, that it was not every 
wofdj that will make a Mercury^ yet no body 
woukl difpute the fitnefs of that, which grewfo 
nosr the altar. In plain words, I am fpeaking of 
an Archbiihop of Mechlin-, whoin, after a deal 
of fulfome compliment (which was the vice of 
the man) he cxalts at laft, with a pagan com- \ 
plaifancc, into the order of Deities. " Ad haec, 
^^ fays he, erga omnes humanitas et facilitas me 
■>< fiaciunt, ut omnes te non tanquam hominem 
^ aliquem de noftro coetu, fed tanquam Deum 

** qUENDAM DE COELO DELAPSUM INTUEAN- 
<< TUR ET ADMIRENTLR." 

16. JURANDASQUE TUUM PER NUMEN PONI- 

Mus ARAs.] On this idea of the apotheosis, 
which was the ufual mode of flattery in the 
Auguftan age, but, as having thc countenance 
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provinces^ hj the abje^f flavijh Aftatics. And 
this, no doubt, facilitated the admiffion of fuch 
idolatries into the capital [rj. But that a peo-> 
ple, from the higheft notions of an independent 
jrepublican equality, could Ib fixm bo brought to 
this proftrate adoration of their firft Lard^ is per^ 
fe6Uy amazing ! In this, thcy fhewed themfelvetf 
ripe for fervitude. Nothing could keep them 
out of tbe hands of a mafter. And om^- caa 
fcarcely read fuch accounts, as thefe, vnthotit 
condemning the vain eiForts of dying patriotiiai^ 
which laboured fo fruitlefly, may one not ah« 
moft fay, fo weakly ? to protraft the Hberty of 
fuch a people. Who can, after this, wonder at 
the incenfe, offered up by a few court-poets ? 
The adulation of Virgil, which has given fo 
much ofFence, and of Horace, who kept pace 
with him, was, we fee, but the authorized 
language of the times ; prefented indeed with 
addrefs, but without the heightenings and pri* 
vileged liccnce of their profeffion. For, to their 
credit, it muft be owned, that, though inthe 
office of poetSy they were to comply with the po- 
pular voice, and echo it back to the ears of 
fovereignty; yet, as meny they had too much 
good fenfe, and too fcrupulous a regard to thp 

[r] See a leamed and accurate diirertation on the 
fubjedlin Hist. de l'acad. des inscr. etc. tom.i. 

4 dignity 
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digaity of their charauSiers, to exaggerate and go 
Wyond it. 

^ It (hould, in all reafon, furprize and difguft 
w ftiU more, that modern writers have not ai- 
wa}r« ftewn themfclves fo difcrete. The grave 
and leanted Lipsnrs -was not aifaamed, even 
without the convenient pretext of popular flat- 
^terjr, or poetic colmMgy in fo many words, to 
msdce a God of his patron : who, though nei- 
thcr King, nor Pope, was yet the next beft ma- 
terial fbr this manu^fElure, an Archbifliop. For^ 
Chough the critic knew, that it was nai everj 
wo§d^ that will make a Mercury^ yet no body 
would difpute the fitnefs of that, which grewfo 
noar the altar. In plain words, I am fpeaking of 
an Archbiihop of M^CHLirf, whom, after a deal 
of fulfome compliment (which was the vice of 
the man) heexalts at laft, with a pagan com- 
plaifance, into the order of Deities. *< Ad haec, 
«* fays he, erga omnes humanitas et facilitas mc 
• •< feciunt, ut omnes te non tanquam hominem 
^ aliquem de noftro coetu, fed tanquam Deum 

*< QUENDAM DE COELO DELAPSUM INTUEAN- 
*< TUR ET ADMIRENTLR." 

16. JURANDASQUE TUUM PER NUMEN PONI- 

Mus ARAS.] On this idea of the apotheosis, 
which was the ufual mode of flattery in thc 
Auguftan age, but, as having the countenance 

of 
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of public authority, fometimes inartificialiy 
cnough employed, Virgil hath projefted one of 
the nobleft allegories in antient poetry, and at 
the fame time hath given to it all the force of 
ju/i complimentj the occafion itfelf allowed* 
Eacb of thefe excellencies was to be expefiled 
firom his talents. For, as his^ genius led him to 
ihefubltme ; fo his exquifite judgment would in* 
firu6t him to palliate ihis bold fiftion, and qua- 
lify, as much as poffible^ the Ihocking adulation, 
implied in it. So fingular a beauty deferves to 
be ihewn at largc. -^ 

The third Georgic fets out with an apology 
for the low and fimple argument of that work, 
wbich, yet, the poet^ eftecmed, for its novelty, 
preferablc to the fublimer, but trite, themes of 
the Greek writers, Not but he intended, oh 
fome future occafion, to adorn a noblcr fubjeft. 
This was the great plan of the Aeneis, whicli he 
now frefigures and unfolds at large. For, tak^ 
ing advantage of the nobleft privilege of his 
arty he breaks away, in a fit oi prophetic enthu- 
fiafm, to forctcl his fucceffes in this projedled 
cnterprize, and, under the imagery of the an- 
ticnt triumphy which comprehends, or fyggefts 
to the imagination, whatever is moft auguft in 
kuman affairs, to delineate the future glories of 
this ambitious» defign. The whole conception, 
a» we ihall fee, is of the utmoft grandeur and 

magnificence; 
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magnificence ; though, according to the ufual 
mariagement of the poet (which, as not being 
apprehended by his critics, hath furniflied oc- 
cafion, even to the beft of them, to charge him 
with a want of the fublime) he hath contrived 
to ifoften and farfuliarixe its appearance to thc 
reader, by the artful manner^ in which it is iii- 
tf-oduced. It ftands thus : 

tentanda via efl^ qua me quoquepofftm 
Tollere humo^ vjcxpRQUE virum volitareper ora* 

. This idea of vi^ory^ thus cafu^Iy dropped, he 
makes the bafis of his imagery ; which, by mcan« 
of this gradual preparation, ofFers itfelf eafily to 
the apprehenfion, though it thereby lofes, as the 
poet defigned it fbould, much of that broad 
^larey in which writers of lefs judgment lovc to: 
ihew thcir ideas, as tending to fet the ccmmoil 
reader at a gaze. The allegory then procceds : 

Primtis ego fatriam mecum (modo vita fuperfit) 
Aofiio re£en5 deducam veriice Mufas. 

The projefted conqueft was no lefs than that of 
all the Grecian Mufes at once ; whom, to carry 
qn the decorum of the allegory, he threatensi^ 
I. to force from their high and advantageous 
fituation on the fummit of the Aonian mount ^ . 
and, 2, bring captive with him into Italy : thfi 
fqrmer ^ircumftance intimating to us the dif- 

ficultv 
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ficulty and danger ^f the «Blerprize; and tht 
bater^ his complete execution of it. 

The palmyy triumphal entry^ which was.iHiial 
to vii^rs on their xeturji from ibreign inoxi^Bs^ 
follows : 

^rimus Idumaeas referam tibi^ fiiantua^ falmas» 

3ut antient conqueroi;s did not hold it fufficient 
to reap this tranfient fruit of their labour^. 
They were ambitious to confecrate their gloiy 
to immortality, by a tempk^ xrr other public mo- 
nument, wbich^was to be built out of th^ fpoih 
of the conquered cities or countries. This the 
reader fees is fuitable to the idea of the great 
^ work proppfed j which was, out of the old re- 
mains of Grecian art, to compofe a new onc, 
that fliould comprize the virtues of them all : 
as, in faA, the Aeneid is known to unite in itfelf 
whatever is moft excellent, not in Homer only, 
but, univerfally, in the wits of Greece. The 
iCverlafting monument of the marble tenxple is 
then reared : 

Et viridi in campo templum de MlAKMoke p^nam* 

jAnd, becaufe antient fuperftition ufually prcr 
/erred, for thefe purpofes, the banks of rivers tp 
/othcr fituations, thercfore the poet, in beautiful 
allufion to thc fite of fomeof the moft celebrated 
pagan temples, builds his on the Mincius. Wp 

fee 
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(bc with what a fcmpuloiis propriety the allufioii 

js carried on. 

Pi^tenr aquam^ tardis ingens ubiflexHnis errat 
M^cius, et tenera praetexit arundine rtpas. 

Next, this temple was to be dedicated, as a 
mbnument of the viftor^s piety^ as well as glory, 
to fome propitious, tutelary deity, under whofe 
aufpices rfie great adventure had been atchieved. 
The dedication is then made to the poct' s diviniiyj 
Auguftus : 

lu medio mihi C aes AR erit<^ templumque tenebit. 

TemphTm tenebit. The expreflion is em- 
phafical ; as intimating to us, and prefiguring 
the fecret purpofe of die Aeneis, which was, in 
the perfon of Aeneas, to fhadow forth and con- 
fecrate the charafter of Auguftus. His divinity 
was to fill and occupy that great work. And 
the ample circuit of the epic plan was proje(9:cd 
only, as a more awful enclofure of that auguft 
prefence, which was to inhabit and folemnize 
^e vaft round of this poetic building. 

And now the wonderful addrefs of the poet'^ 
^tifice appears. The mad fervility of his coun- 
try had deified the emperor in good earneft : and 
his brother poets made no fcruple to worjhip in 
his temples, and to come before him with hand- 
/uls of real incenfe, fmoking from the altars. 
^put the fobriety of Virgirs adoration was of an- 

other 
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otber caft. He feizes this circumftance onlji: U> 
mbody a poetical fi£lion ; which, on the fu(>^ 
po&tion of an aAual diificaiiony hath all the 
force of compliment, which the fa£jt implies^ 
and yet, as prefentjed through the chaft veil of 
allegory, eludes the offencCj^ which the nated 
xccital muft needs have given to fober and rea- 
fonable men. Had the emperor's pQ^ular di- 
vlnity been flatly acknowledged, and adored,, the 
praife, even under VirgiFs management had beeo 
infufferable for its extravagance ; and, without 
fome fupport for his poetical numen to reft upon, 
the figure had been more forced and ftrained^ 
than the rulea of juft writing allow. As it is, 
the hiftorical truth of his apotheojit authorizes 
and (iipports thc fiSfion^ and the fiftion, in its 
turn, ferves to refine and palliate the hijiory. 

The Aenets being, by tbe poet's improve* 
ment of this circumftance, thus naturally prc- 
diAed under the image of a temple^ we may cx- 
pefl to find a clofe and ftudied analogy betwbct 
thcm. The great, component parts of the on^ 
will, no doubt, be made, very faithfully, to re- 
prefent and adumbrate thofe of the otber. This 
hath been executed with great art and diligence. 

I. The tempkj we obferved, was erefied on 
the banks of a river. This fite was not only 
propcr, for the rcafon alrcady mentioned^ but 

alfo. 
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tifcs; fbf th^ fiifther corivteience of inftituting. 
puHlc ^nfnlfs^ the ordinafy ittendants of the coh" 

fiitaikfft oi tetnplts. Thefe were generally, as 
ia tli«'cafe of the Olyrtipic ahd others, cejebrated 
6H tKfe feriks df rivers. 

IfK vt^or egOj et Tyrio confpeSfus In ojiro^ 

' Centum quadrijugos agitabo adflumina currus. ' 

CunSfa miki^ Alpheum linquens lucofque Molorchi^ 

^'CUrfibus el &udo decemet Graecia caejiu. 

To fee the propriety of Xh^figure in this place, 

the reader needs orily be reminded of the book of 

games in the Aeneiid, which was purpofely intro- 

tfuced in honour of the Emperor, and not, as is 

^omriiorily thought, for a merc trial of fkill be- 

. t^t^n the poet and his maftcr. Thc emperor 
ivas p^onately fond of thefe fports, and was 
eren the author, or rcftorcr, of one of them. It 
fe not te. be doubted, that he alludes alfo to thc 
quinquHinial gamesy aftually celebrated, in hoJ- 

'Tiour of his temples, through many .parts of ifae 
empir^* And this the poet undcrtakes in thc 
tlvil oiRce of vitTOR. 

2. What follows is In the religious bffice of 
Priest* For itis to be riotedj-thatiJn aflum- 
ing this double characler, whichthe decorum 
of the folemnities, here ./ecounted, prefcribed, 
the poethas an eye to the />c////V^/ defign of the 
Aeneis, which was to do honour to Caefar, in 

VoL. II. E either 
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eithqr capacity of a dvil znA.religious perfonagoi 
both bieiag effential to the idea of tbe perfect. 
LEGisLATOR, whofe office and chara(Sler (as an 
eminent critic hath lately Ibewn us [^J) it w^ 
his purpofe, in this immonal .work, to adofi^ 
and recommcnd. The account of hxs facerdotai 
fun^ims is delivered in thefe words : 

Jpfe caput tonfae foliis ornatusolivde > 

Donaferam, Jam nuncfokmnes ducere pompas - 
Ad delubra juvat^ caefofque videre juvencosi 
Velfcma ut verfis difcedat frontibus^ utqm 
Pwrpurea intexti tollant aulaea Britanni, 

The imagery in this place cannot be underftood,' 
without reflecSing on the cuftomary form and 
difpofition of the pagan temples. Delubrum, 
or Delubra, for either numher is ufed indif- 
fereritly, denotes the fhrine, or fanftuary, ' 
wherein^the ftatue of the prefiding God was 
pfaced. This was in the center of the building. 
Exaftly before the delubrum^ ahd at no great 
diftance from it, was the altar. Further, 
the fhrine, or delubrum, was inclofed and ihut 
up on all fides by doors of curlous carved-work, 
and du6):ile veilsj embelliftied by the rich em- 
broidery of fiowers^ animalsy or human figures. 
This being obferved, the progrefs of the imagerjr 
before us will be this. The prOceffion ad de-^ 

\J\ Div. LsG» vol. i« B.iu S. 4. 

lubra^ 
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iubr4iy,*^t (hrine: the facrifice on the altars^ 
ereaed bcfore it : and laftly, the painted, or 
r^ther wrought fcenery of the purple veHsy in- 
clofing the imagc, which were ornamented, and 
feemed to be fuftaincd or held up by the figures 
of inwdven Britons, The meaning of all which^ 
is, that the poetwould proceed to the celebration 
Of Caefar's praife in all the gradual, folenm pre- 
paration of poetic pomp : that he would render 
the mpft grateful offerings to his divinity in thofe 
occafional epifodesj wHich^fliould confecrate 
to his more immediate honour: and, finally, 
that he would provide the richeft texture of his 
fkncy, for a covering to that admired imqge of 
his virtues, which was to make thc fovcreig^ . 
pride and glory of his poem. The choice of 
the inwoven Britons, for the fupport of his veil,, 
js well accounted for by thofe, who tell us, that 
Auguftus was groud to have a number of thefe 
to terve about him in quality of flaves. 

'The ornaments of the doors of this deluhrum^ 
Orl which the fculptor ufed to lavifh all th^ 
richcs of his art^ are next delineated, 

In foribus pugnam ex auro folidoque elephanto 
. Gangaridum faciamy vi^orifque arma ^irini^ 
/ftque bic undantem belloj inagnumque fluentem 
Nilum^ ac navali furgentes aere columnas. 
Addam urbes Afiae domttasy pulfumque Niphatem^ 
Fidentmque fuga Parthum verfifque fagittis \ 

E 2 Et 
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Et dm rapta manu diverfo ex hojie trophaea^ 
Bifque triumphatas utroque ex liitore gentes. 

Here the covering of the fgure is too thin to 
hide the literal meaning fronl the commoncft 
reader, who fees, that thd feveral triumphs pf 
Cacfar, here recorded in fculpture^ are thofe, 
which the poet hath taken moft pains tofinijhj 
ahd hath occafionally inferted, as it were, in 
miniaturey in feveral places of his poem. Let hin^t 
only turn to the prophetic fpcech of Anchifes* 
ffiade in the vi^**," and to the defcription of thc 
ftleld in the viii*^ book. 

Hitherto we have contemplated the decor^r 

tions of the Jhrine^ i. e. fuch as bear a mpre di- 

reft and immediate reference to the honour of 

Gaefar. We are now prefented with a view of 

the remoter, furrounding ornaments of the tem- 

ple. Thefe are the illuftrious Trojan chiefs, 

whof6 ftdry was to furnifh the materials, or, 

more properly, to form the body and cafe^ as it 

were, of his auguft ftruflure. They are alfo 

. connefted with the idol deity of the place by 

the clofcft ties of relationfliip, the Julian family 

aftecSing to derive its pcdigree from this proud 

original. The poet then, in his arrangement of 

thefc additional figures, with admirable judg- 

menty completes and rgunds the CBtire gdtion. 

St^^unt 
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Stabunt et Parii lapides^fpirantiajigna^ 
' AJfaraci proles^ demijfaeque ah Jove gentis 

Nomina : Trofque parens et Trojae Cynthius au^or. 
Nothing now remains . but for fame to eternize 
the glories of what the great architeft had, at 
the expence of fo much art and labour, com- 
plcted ; which is predifted in the higheft 
I\iblime of ancient poetry, under the idea of 
^ikvY, whom the poet pcrfonalizes, fhuddering 
at the view of fuch tranfccndcDt perfeftion; 
and tafting, beforehand, the pains of a remedi- 
lefs vexation, ftrongly piftured in thc image of 
the worft, infernal tortures. 

I N V I D I A infelix furias amnemque feverum 
Cocyti metuety tortofque Ixionis anguesj 
Jmmanemque rotamj et mn exuperabile faxum» 
Thus have I prefumed, but with a religious 
'awe, ^o infpect and declare the myfteries of this 

ideal temple, Tbe attempt after all might have 

tpen cenfured, as prophane, if the great My/ia- 
£9gue hinifelf, or fome body for him[<?], had 

[e] In thefe lines, 

Mox tamen ardentes accingar dicere pugnas 
Caefarisy et nomenfama totferre per annos^ 
Tithom primd qwt abeji ab origine Caefar, 
Which I fufped not to have becn from the hand of 
Virgil. And, 

I. On account of fome peculiarities in the exprejjion. 
1. j^fr/Vff«risof frequent ufe in the befl authors, to 
E 3 rvot 
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not given us the undoubted key to it. Under 
this encouragement I could not withftand the 

denote a readinefs and re/olutidn to do at^ thing ; but as 
jdined with an infinitiw mood^ aceingar dicere^ I do 
not rcmembcr to have ever fecn it. *Tis often ufed 
by Vitgil, but, if the feveral places be confulted, it 
will alway9 be found with an accufatitje and pre- 
fofitiony expreired, or underftood, as magicas accingier 
nrtesy or with an accufative and dati^ve^ as accingere fe 
fraedacy or laftly, with an ablati<vey exprcffing the 
inftrvmenty as accingor ferro. La Cerda, in his 
notes upon the place, feemed feniible of the obje£tion, 
and therefore wrote, Graeca locutio: the common, 
but paltry, (hift of leamed critics, when they deter* 
mine, at any rate, to fupport an antient reading. 

3. Ardentes pugnas^ huming hattlesy founds well 
enough to a modern ear, but I much doubt, if it 
would have paffed in the times of Virgil. At leaft, 
I recolled no fuch exprefiion in all his works ; ardens 
being conftantly joined to a word, dcnoting 2.fuh* 
ftan^e of apparent light^ heat, or fiame, to which the 
allufion is eafy, as ardentes gladiosy ardentes octdos^ 
cdmpos armis fuhiimihus ardentesy and, by an eafy me- 
taphor, ardentes hofteiy but no where, that I can find# 
to fo ahftraSi a notion, as that oifight, It fcems to 
bc to avoid this difficulty, that fome have chofen to 
read ardentis^ in the genitin;e, which yet Servius re- 
jedls as of no authority. 

3. But the moft glaring note of illegitimacy is in 
the line, 

Tithoniprimd quot abeft ab origine Caefar. 

J^has pnzzled all the pommentators from old. Sej^vius 

temptatioA 
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'temptation of difcloling thus much of one of 
^thc nobleft fidions of antiquity ; and the rather, 

down to the learned Mr. Martyn, to give any tolera- 
ble account of the poet's choice of Titbonus^ from 
wbom to derive the anceilry of Auguilus, rather than 
AiKbifesy or Affitmcusy who were not only more fa- 
AQus» but in the direQ line. The pretences of any 
iOr all of them are too frivolous to make it neceifary 
to ipend a thought about them. The fniUnce ftands 
fingle in antiquity ; much lefs is there any thing like 
it to be fbund in the Auguftan poets. 

n. But the fbraftohgy of thcfe lines is the lcaft of 
. my objeftion. Were it ever fo accurate, there is, 
befides, on the firil view, a manifeil abfurdity in the 
fubjeSi-matter of them. For would any writer, of but 
conunon ikill in the art of compofition, clofe a long 
and elaborate allegory, the principal grace of which 
con/iils in its very myilery, with a cold, and formal 
explanation of it? Or would he pay fo poor a com- 
pliment to his patron, as to fuppofe iiis iagadty 
^wanted the afliihince of this additional tripkt 4<o lead 
him into the true meaning ? Nothing can be more 
abhorreiit from the ufual addrefs and artifice of 
Virgil's manner. Or, 

lU. Were the fubjeSi-maiter itftlf paiTable, ytt, 
how, in defiance of all the l^ws oi iHffofition^ came it 
to h^fttrc^in here ? Let the reader turn to thc paf- 
fage, and he will foon perceive, that this could ne- 
vcr be the place for it. The allegory being concluded, 
(he poet returns to his fubjed, which is propoied in 
the iix foUowing lines : 

Interea Dryadum Jyl^vas, faltufque /equamur 
fHtad$f^ tueif Maecendsy haudmMaju£k\ 
• ■ E 4 as 
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as the propriety of allegoric compofition, wbich 
ii^de the diftinguilhed pride of ancient poetry^ 

Ttjme ml altum mens incboat : en ({gejegnes 
Rumpe moras : ifocat ingenti clamore Cithaeron, 
Taygetique canes^ domitrixque Epidaurus eguorum, 
Et 'vox ajfcnfu nemorum ingeminata remugitm 
Woiild now any one expeft, that the poet, after Jiaving 
condufted the reader, thus refpeftfully, to the very 
threftiold of his fubjeft, fliould immediately run away 
again to the point, from which he had fet out; and 
this on fo needlefs an errand, as the letting him into 
the fecrct of his allegory ? 

But this inferted triplet agrees as ill with whfit 
JoUo^Sy 43 with what precedes it. For how abrupt ia 
thc tranfition, and unlike the delicate conncxion, (b 
(ludioufly contrived by the Auguftan poets, from 
^ithoni primd quot abeji ab origine Caejar, 
to 
Seu quis Olympiacae miratus praemia palmae, etc, 
When omit but thefe interpolated lines, and fee how 
gracefully, and by how natural a fucceflion of ideas, 
the poet flides into the main of his fubjeft.— »- 
Jnterea Dryadim Jyhias Jaltujque Jequamur 
IntaSlos-^ 
^efine nil-^ 

Rumpe moras: vocat ingenti clamore Qithaeron 
Taygetique canesy domitrixque Epidaurus e Qu o R u M, 
Et <vox ajfenju nemorum ingeminata r e m u q i T . 
Seu quis Olympiacae miratus praemiapalm^ 
Pajcit B QU s ; Jeu quisjortes adaratra j v v e n c s • 
On the whole, I have not the leaft doubt, that the 
Jines before us arc the ipurious ofFspring of fome later 

feem§ 
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feems but little known or attended to by the 
mod$rn profefTors of this fine art. 

17. NlL ORITURUM AI-IAS, NIL ORTUM TAL|E 
FAT^NTES.] // rCeJi impoffible^ fays M. DE 
Balzac, in that puffed, dcclamatpry rhapfody, 
intitled, Le Princb, de r^ijier- au maHV^fioi iV 

foet ; if indeed the writer of then\ dcferve that nam^; 
for, whocver he was, he is fo far from partaking of 
the original fpirit of Virgil, that, at mofl he appears 
to have been but a fervile and pahry mimic of Ovid; 
from the opening of whofe MeUmorphofis thc dcfign 
was clearly taken. The turn of the thought is cvj- 
dently the fame in both, and even the exprejfion, 
Mutatas dicere formas is echoed by ardentes dicere 
pugnas: dicere fert animus, is, hy an affeded improv«- 
ment, accingar dicere: and l^ithom primd ah origine 
is almoft literally the fame 2isprimdqueab orighte mundi* 
Por the infertion of thefc lines in this place, I leavc it 
"to the curious to conjedlure of it, as they may ; but in 
the mean time, muft efteem the oftice of tlie true 
critic to be fo far refembling that of the poet himfelf, 
as, within fome proper liraitations, to juftify the honeff 
liberty here taken. 

Cum tahulis animum cenforis fumet hcnefli ; 
Audehit quaecunque parumfplendoris babehunt 
EtJiTU pondere erunty et bonore indignaferuntuti 

V?RBA MOVERE. LOCO ; (^AMVIS INVITA R£* 

CEDANT, 
Et VERSENTUR ADHUC INTRA PENETRALIA 

Vestab. [xEp. ii. iio, 

>/..■ • 

.,.; ^ tej-ieurj 
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iirieur, qui mefnujfe, ye ne ffaurois nCempecher 
de parler du Rov, et de fa vertu\ de crier a ious 
lesprinces^ que cejirexemple^ qu^ils doivent fuivre ; 

DE DEMANDER A TQUS LES PEUPLES, ET A 
TOUS LES AGES, s'lLS ONT JAMAIS RIEN VEU 

DE SEMBLABLE. This was fpoken of a king of 
France, who, it will be owned, had his virtues. 
But they were the virtues of the many and not of 
the Prince. This, however, was a diftindtion» 
wbich the eloquent encomiaft was not aware of, 
cr, to fpeak more truly, his bufmefs required 
him to overlook. For the whole elogy is worth 
perufmg, as it afFords a ftriking proof of the 
iiniform genius of flattery, which, alike under 
all circumftances, and indifferent to all cha- 
rafters, can hold the fame language of the weak- 
eft, as the ableft of princes, of Louis le juste, 
and Caesar Octavianus Augustus, 

23. Src fautor veterum, etc. to jr 28.] 
The folly, here fatyrized, is common enough in 
all countries, and extends to all arts. It was 
juft the fame prepofterous affedtation of vene- 
rating antiquity, which put the connoiffeurs in 
painting^ under the emperors, on crying up the 
fimple and rude fketches of Aglaophon and 
PoLYGNOTUs, above the exquifite and finifbed 
piftures of Parrhasius and Zeuxis. The 
3iccount is given by Quintilian, wbo, in his cen-* 

fure 
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fure of this abfurditjr, points to the undoubted 
fource of it. His words are thefe: " Primi, 
** quorum quidem opera non vetuftatis mod6 
*' gratia vifenda funt, clari piftorcs fuiffe dicun- 
** tur Polygnotus et Aglaophon ; quorum fim- 
^' plex color tam fui ftudiofos adhuc habet, ut 
^f illa prope rudia ac velut futurae mox artis 
*' primordia, maximis, qui poft eos extiterunt, 
*' auftoribus praeferantur, proprio quodam 
"*' INTELLIGENDI (ut mca fcrt opinio) am- 
*' BiTU." [L.xii. c. 10.] The lover of paint- 
ing muft be the more furprized at this ftrange 
freference^ when he is told, that Aglaophon, at 
leaft, had the ufe of only one Jingle colour\ 
whereas Parrhafius and Zeuxis, who are amongft 
the maximi autoresy here glanced at, not only 
employed different colours^ but wcre exceedingly 
eminent, the one of them for corre^ drawing^ 
and the dclicacy of his outline s the othery for hi« 
invention of that great fecret of the chiaro ofcuro. 
** Poft Zeuxis et Parrhafius : quorum prior 

" LUMINUM UMBRARUMqUE INVENISSE RA- 

*^ TioNEM, fecundus, examinassb subtilius 
'* LINEAS dicitur." [Ibid.J 

a8. Si, QuiA Graiorum sunt antiqtjis- 

8IMA QUAEQUE SCRIPTA VCl OPTIMA, etC.J 

Th<e common interpretation of this place fup- 

pofes the poet to admit tha mojl antient of the 

4 G^^^ 
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Greek writings to be the heji, Which were even 

contrary to all experience and common fenfe, 

and is direftly confuted by the hiftory of the 

Greek learning. What he allows is, tYicfupe- 

riority of thc oldeft Greek writings extant ; 

which is a very difFerent thing. The turn of 

Jiis argument confines us to this fenfc. For he 

would fhew the folly of concluding the fame of 

thc old Roman writcrs, on their firji rude at- 

tempts to copy the finifhed models of Greece, 

08 of the old Greek writers themfelves, who were 

furniflied with the means of producing thofe 

mQdeh by long difcipline and cuUivation. This 

appears, certainly, from what follows : 

Venimus ad fummum fortunae : pingimus atque 
Pfallimus et luSfamur Achivis do^ius un^is, 

The defign of which hath been cntirely ovcr- 
looked. For it hath been taken only for a 
general expreffion of falfehood and abfurdity, of 
juft the fame import, as thc proverbial line, 
^il intra eji olea^ nil extra ejl in nuce duri, 
Whereas it was deftgnedly pitched upon to con- 
vcy a particular illujlration of the very abfurdity 
in «^ueftion, and to fliew the maintainers of it, 
from the nature of things, how fenfelefs their 
pofition was. It is to this purpofc : " As well 
*' it may be pretended, that we Romans furpafs 
•* the Grjeks in the arts oi painting^ mujicj and 

'Ube 
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** ihe exercifes of the palaejira^ which yet it is 
** confefled, we do not, as that our old writcrs 
** furpafs the modern, The abfurdity, in eitfaer 
** cafe, is the fame. For, as the Greeks, wbo 
*• had long dcvoted themfclvcs, with great and 
** continued application, to the praflice of thcfe 
*' arts (which is the force of the epithet uncti, 
*' here given them) muft, for that reafoni carry 
*' the prize from the Romans, who have takca 
<« very little pains atx)ut them 5 fo, thc modera 
*' Romans, who have for a long time becA 
*' ftudying thc arts ofpoetry and cmpofition^ muft 
*' needs excel the old Roman writers, who had 
*' little or no acquaintance with thofe arts, and 
** had been trained, by no previ6us difciplincj 
** to the exercife of them." 

The concifenefs of the expreflion made it nc- 
ceflary to open the poet's {^xSs, at large, We 
now fee, that his intention, in thefe two lihes, 
was to cxpofe, in the way of argumentatim 
illuftration^ the ground of that abfurdity, which 
the preccding verfes had reprefented as, at firft 
fight, fo fliocking to common fenfe, 

33. Unctis.] This is by no means a ge^ 
neral, unmeaning epithet : but is beautifitlly 
chofen to exprefs the unwearied afftduity of thc 
Greek artifts. For the praclice of anointing be- 
ing eflential to their agoniftic trials^ the poct 

elegantly 
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elegantly puts the attending circumftanee for thcf 
thing itfelf. And fo, in fpeaking of them, as 
UNCTi, he does the fame, as if he had called 
thcm '* the induftrious, or escercifing Greeks ;'* 
which was the very idea his argumcnt required 
him to fuggeft to us. 

43. — HoNESTE.] Exprefling the credii fuch 
a piece was held in, as had the fortune to be 
ranked inter veteres^ agreeably to what he faid 
above — perfectos veterefque 3^37 — and — ve-^ 
tus atque PROBUsi^^g: which affords a frefli 
prefumption in favour of Dr. Bentley's con- 
je&ire on ^i^^i, where, infl«ad oi veteres poetasj 
he would rcad, 

Inter quos referendus erit? veterefnc PROBOSQtTE, 

An quos etc. 

54. Adeo sanctum est vetus OMNE P(>- 
EM A. ] The reader is not to fuppofe, th'at Horace, 
in this ridiculeof the foolifli adorers of antiquity, 
intended any contempt of the old Roman poets i 
who, as the old writers in every country, abound 
in ftrong fenfe, vigorous expreiSon, and the 
trueft reprefentation of life and manners. His 
quarrel is only with the critic : 

^i rcdit infajios et virtutem acjiimat annis, 

An affeibtion, which for its foll^^ if it had not 

too 
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too apparently fprung from a worfc principlc, 
deferved to be laughed at, 

For the rcft, he every where difcovcrs a candkl ■ 
and jufl: efteemof their earlier writers ; asmay 
be feen from many places in this very epiftle; bul > 
more efpecially from that fevere cenfure in i S. x# 
17. (which hath more of acrimony in it, than 
heufually allows to his fatyr) when, in ipeaking 
of the writers of the old comedy, he adds, 
^os neqtie ptdcher 
Hermogenes unquam legit^ neque.fimtus ijle 
Nilpraeter Calvum et do5lus cantare Catullum. 
With all his zeal for correft writing, he was 
not, we fee, of the humour of that delicate fort, > 
who are for burning their old poets ; and, to be 
well with women and court-critics, confine their 
rcading and admiration to the innocent fing» 
fong of fome foft and fafliionable rhymer, whofc 
utter infipidity is a thoufand times more infuf- 
ferable, than any barbarifm. 

56. Pacuvius docti famam sems, Accius 
ALTI :] The epithet do5lus^ here applied to the 
tragic poet, Pacuviusy is, I believe, fometimes 
mifunderftood, though the oppofition to abuSy 
clearly determines th$ fenfe. For, as this laft 
word exprefires thefublime of fentiment and ex- 
preffion, which comes from nature^ fo the 
former word muft needs be interpreted of that 

exa5lnefs 
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exa£frtefs in both, or at leaft of that^/7/in the 
conduft of thc fcene (thc propcr ieaming of a 
dramatic poet) which is the refult of art, 

The Latin word do^us is indecd /omewhat 
ambiguous: but we arc chiefly mifled by the 
Englifli word, learned^ by which wc tranflate 
it, and by which, in gcneral ufe, is meant, 
rather extenfive reading, and what wc call 
erudition^ than a profouhd (kill in the rules and 
principles of any art. But this laft is frequent- 
ly the fenfe of the Latin term doSius^ as we miy 
fee from its application, In the beft claflic wti- 
ters, to other, befides the literary profeflions,. 
Thus, to omit other inftances, we find it ap- 
plied very often in Horace himfelf, It is ap-» 
ph'cd to ^ ftnging' girl — doSiae pfallere Chiae — » 
in one of his Odes, 1. iv. 13. It is applied to 
fcveral mechanic arts in this epiftle — '' doSfius 
** Achivis pingimus atquepfanimusetluSamur :" 
It is even applied, abfolutely^ to the player Rof- 
cius — dcSfus Rofcius, in ;jr 82, where his fldll 
in afling Could only be intended by it. It is, 
alfd, in this fciife, that he calls his imitator, 
dcHus, i. e. (killed and knowing in his art, 
A. P. j^ 319. Nay, it is prccifely in this fenfe 
that Qiiindlilian ufes the word, when he cha- 
rafterizes this very P^iQMvius—Pacuviimvideri 
dofliorcm, gui ej/i doSli affeSfantj volunt [1. x. 
c. I.] i. c. thty^ who affc6i to he thought kttow' 

ing 
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ing in the tmles ofdramattc writing^ give this praift 
U Pacuvius, The expreflion is fo put, as if 
QuincHlian intcnded a cenfufe of thefe critics ; 
becaufe this pretence to dramatic art, and the 
ftrift imitation of the Greek poets, was grown, 
in his time, and long before it, into a degree of 
pedantry and affe£iatim\ no other merit but 
this of doSliy being of any fignificancy, in their 
account. There is no reafon to think that 
Quinftilian meant to infinuate the poet's want 
of this merit, or his own contempt of it : though 
he might think, and with reafon, that too much 
ftrefs had been laid upon it by fome men. 

It is in the fame manner that one of our own 
poets has been charadierized \ and the appli* 
cation of this term to him will £hew the forcc 
of it, ftill more clearly. 

In Mr. Pope's fine imitation of this epiftle, arc 
thefe lincs — 

In all debates, where critics bear a part, 

Not one but nods and talks of Johnfon^j art-^ 

Onc fees, then, how Mr, Pope underftood 
the doSli^ of Horace. But our Milton applies 
the word learned itfelf, and in the Latin fenfe of 
it, to Johnfon — 

When Johnfon^s learnedfodc is on— » 
For what h this learning? Indifputably, his 
dramatic karning^ his fkill in the fcene, and hi$ 
. *VoL. II. F obfervance 
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phfervance of the antient rules and prafliot* 
For, thqugh Johnfon was indeGd Uamedf in 
every fenfe, it is the learning of his profeiGon» 
as a comic artift, for which be is here cele* 
bratcd. 

The Latin fubftantive, do^rinay is ufed with 
the fame latitude, as the adje£live, doSfus.lt 
jfcmetimes fignifies the piculiar fort of learnin^, 
"under confideration ; though fometimes again 
it fignifies learning, or erudition, at large. It 
is ufed in thtformer fenfe by Cicero, when he 
obfcrvcs of the fatires of Lucilius, that thcy werfe 
remarkablc for their wit and pleafantry, hot fdi* 
their leaming — do^rina mediocris. So tfiat 
there is xio contradiftion in this judgment^ tts 
ia commonly thought, to that of Quin<SKlian, 
who dcclares Toundly—eruditio in eo mira— 
Sor, -though daSfrina and eruditio be fometimes 
convertihle terms, they are not fo here. The 
karning Cicero fpeaks of in Lucilius, as bcing 
i)ut moderatiy is his learning, or ikill in the art 
of writing. and compofition. — ^That this was 
the whole purport of Cicero's obfervation, any 
•pne may fee by turning to the place where it 
occurs, in the procme to his firft book De fx- 

NI&US. 

59v ViNCERE Caecilius gravitate, Te- 
R£^NTJOs arteJ It fliould be obfervcd, that 

— . V thc 
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tfce jttdgment, hdrt paffed [froin f 55 to 60] oA 
thefnoft celebrated Roman writ€rs, bdngonly a 
itprefentation of the popular opinion, not of the 
pdet- s cwn, the cottimendations, given to them, 
are deferved, or otherwife, juft as it chanccs» 

y interdum vplgus re5lum videtj eji ubi peccai, 

'^Oigive an inftance of tbis in the line befor^ 

1 A critic of unqueftioned authority acquaintd 
IW, wherein the reol diJiinSi merit of thefc two 
dr^naatic writers confifts. *' In argumentis, 
<?,Caecilius palmam pofcit; in Ethesin, Te- 
^' HENTius." [Vajrro]* Now by^r/wy/Vtff^, as ap- 
piie^ ,to Caecilius, wc may properly enough un- 
dfirftand the grave and affe£iing cajl of his co- 
medy \ which is further confirmcd by what thc 
fiuciie critic elfewhere obferves of him. *' Pathb 
^VTrabea, Attilius, et Caecilius facile move- 
*' runt.'* But Terencc's charafteriftic olpaint^ 
ing tbe manners^ which is, plainly, the right in-- 
tcrpretation of Varro's Ethesin, is not fo figni- 
ficantly expreffed by the attribute arte^ here 
given to him. The word indeed is of large and 
g«neral import, and may admit of various fenfes; 
but being here applied to a dramatic writer, it 
moft naturally and properly denotes the peculiar 
art of his profcffion, that is, tht artificial contex- 
twofibi pkt^ And this I doubt not was the 

•:irtj> F 2 vcry 
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very praife, thc town-critics of Horacc's ttmnt 
itttended to beftow on this poet. The matter i» 
Cftfily expl<Lined. 

^ The fimplicity and exa<a unity of the plots iii 
the Greek comedies would be, of courfe, unin- 
terefting to a people, not throughly inftrudled in 
the genuin beauties of the drama. They hacl 
toa thin a contexture to fatisfy the grofs anJ 
lumpifli tafte of a Roman auditory. The Latifir 
poets, thercfore, bethought themfelves of com- 
bining two ftories into one. And this, which is 
what we call the double plot^ affording the oppor- 
tunity of more incidents, and a greater variety of 
a^ionywzs perfeftlyfuited to their apprehenfionjs» 
But, of all the Latin Comedians, Terence appears 
to have pradtifed this fecret moft affiduoufly: 
at leaft, as may be concluded from what remains 
of them, Plautus hath very frequently Jingle^ 
plots^ which he was enabled to fupport by, what * 
was naturri to him, a force of bufFoon plca* 
fantry. ' Terence^ whofe genius lay another way^ 
or whofe tafte was abhorrent from fuch ribaldiiy, 
had recourfe to the other expedient of doubk 
plots. And this, I fuppofe, is what gained him 
the popular reputation of being the moft arti". 
fidal writer for the ftage. The Hecyra is th«^ 
only one of his comedies, of the true antient 
caft. And we know how it came ofi" in the re- 
prefentation. That ill-fuccefs and the fimpli- 
. 4 city 
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city of its conduft have continued to draw upon 
ic the fkme unfavourable treatment from th« 
cHtics, to this day; who conftantly fpeak of it, 
as much inferior to the reft ; whereas, for the 
genuin beauty of dramatic defign, and the ob- 
firvance, aftcr the antieht Greek manner, of 
the nice dependency and coherence ofthe /ablfj 
throughout, it is, indifputably, to every reader 
of true tafte, the moft mafterly and exquifite of 
tlie whole colle<Stion^ 

63. Interdum volgus rectum videt: 
EST UBi PECCAT.] Thc capricious levity of 
fopular opinion hath been noted even to a pro- 
verb. And yet it is this, which, after all, fixei 
the fate of authors. This feemingly odd phae*' 
nomenon I would thus account for. 

What is ufually complimented with the high 
and reverend appellation oi public judgment is, in 
ainjr fingle inftance, but the repetition or echo, 
fbi thc moft part eagerly catched and ftrongly 
reverbcrated on all fidee, of a few leading voices, 
wfaich have happened to gain thc confidence, 
aiid fo dircft the cry of the public. But (as, in 
feft^ it too often falls out) this prerogative of 
the few may be abufed to the prejudice of the 
many, Thc partialities of friendfliip, the fafhion- , 
ablencfs of the writer, his compliance with thc 
reigning tafte, the lucky concurrencc of timc. 
F 3 "and 
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and opportunitjr, the cabal of a party, nay, . tht 
vcry freaks <:>f whitrt and capricc, thcfe, or anjr 
of thein^ nC occafion ferves, oah fupport the dull- 
eft, as the oppofite difadvantages can dcprefe tho 
nobleft performance ; and givc a currencyor 
negle6i: to eitherj far beyond what the genuin 
chara&r of each demands. Hence the puWi 
yoice^ which is but the aggregate of thefe cor- 
rupt judgments, infinitely multiplied, is, w;th 
the wife, at fuch a junflure, defervedly of little 
cfteem. Yet, in a fucceflion of fuch judgmentSy 
delivered at different times and by different fets 
or juntos of thefe fovereign arbiters of the fate 
of authors, the public opinion naturally getal 
clear of thefe accidental corruptions. Evieryr 
frefh fucceffion fliakes off fomcj till, by de- 
grees, the work is feen in its proper form, un- 
fupported of every other recommcndation, than 
what its native inherent excellence beftows upon 
it. Thcn, and not till then, the voice ofthepeo^ 
ple bccomcs facred ; after which it foon advahces 
into diviniiy^ heforQ which all ages muft fall 
down and worfliip. For now reafon alonc, 
withdut her corrupt afleffors, takes the chair. 
And her fentence, when once promulgated ahd 
authorized by the general voice, fixes the un- 
alterabledoomofauthors. OAnS KAAA NO- 
MIZE T^H KAI AAH0INA, TA AIAIIAN- 
TOS APE2K0NTA KAl IIASIN [Longinus 

§vii.] 
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§,Wi.] And the reaibn followsy agreeably to 
the account here given. *'Or«» y«p ToTf Uvo 
Jk*^pw EniTH AETMATnN, BlflN» ZHADN; 
HAIKIflN, Xiy(a\fj tv t» i^ taJIw a/tAa Wfpi rwir 
ic/VSy «Trao*» Jbxrf, to9 t» t J dtrvfj^vm wc xpr<rK >^ 
Qv*y7LXToliB(rig rtii im rS ^avfAA^ofAivt^o nlZTIN 

lisxtp An aambanei k ai anam^iaekton. 

/|^his is the true account o( popular. fame, 
which, whlle it well explains the ground of the 
poet's aphorifm, fuggefts an obvious remark^ 
but very mortifying to every candidate of literary 
glory. It is, that, whether he fucceeds in his 
endeavours after public applaufe, or not^fame is 
equally out of his reach, and, as the moral poet 
teaches, a thing beyond himy lefore his death^ on 
either fuppofition. For at the very time, that 
this bewitching mufic is founding in his ears, 
he can never be furc, if, inftead of the.divihe 
confcntient harmony of ajuft praife, it be ppt 
only x^t difcordant din and clamour of ignor- 
ance or prepofTefiion, 

If there be any exception to this melancholy 
truth, it muft be in the cafe of fome uncom-r 
mon genius, whofe fuperior . power breaks 
through all impediments in bis road to fame, 
and forces applaufe cven from thofe very pre- 
judices, that would obftru£t his carcer to it. 
F4 It 
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It was thc rare ielicity. of tiie poet^ juil meit«> 
jtioned, to r^ceiye, inhis life^time^ this ftirc.>uidi 
pleafmg augury of immortaUty* (• 

88. InCENIIS NON ILIE FAVET, etC.J MaL- 

liERBE was to the f^rench, pretty much what 
HoRACE had been to the Latin, poetry. Tbefe 
•great writefs had, each of them, refcueAthe 
lyric mufe of their country out of the rude, un- 
gracious hands of their old poets. And, as their 
talents of a goodear^ ekgant judgment^ and cotrilt 
txprejfiony werc the fame, they prefented her to 
the public in all the air and grace, and yetfive-* 
rity^ of beauty, of which her form was fufcepti- 
We. Their merits and pretenfions being thus 
far refcmbling, the reader may not be incuridus 
to know the fate and fortune of each. Horace 
hath very frankly told u», what befel himfelf 
from the malevolcnt and low paffions of his 
countnryfhen. Malberhe did not come off, with 
the wits and critics of his time much better ; 
as wc learn from a learned perfon, who hath 
very warmly recommended his writings to the 
public. Sj^eaking of tJic envy, which purfued 
him in his prcfe-works^ but, fays he, ** Commc 
♦* il faifoit une particulicrc profeffion de hpoefie^ 
*' c'eft en cette qualite qu'il a dc plus feveres 
** cenfeurs, et receu des injuftices plus fignalecs. 
^* Mais il me femblc que je fcrmerai la bouchc 

** a ceux^ 
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«f a ceux, qui lc bljjmtent^ quaiid je leutmTA 
^^ monihe^ quefarfe^on d'efcFire eft excellcftte, 
*' quoiqu'clle s'eloignc un peu decclic des nos 

^ ANCIENS POETES, Qlj'lLS LOUENT PLUSTOT 
** PAR. UN DHaOUST DES CHOSIE8 PHSiEfTrES, 
Wque 'PAR LES SENTIMENTS D*UNE VERrt^A- 
*^^%iE ESTIME.'* [DlSC. d'e M'. OoDEAtJ SUR 
ttS^OEU^VRES DE M. MAtHiettBE.J 
. /i » 

..-^97. SUSPENDIT MENTEM VUlTUMtiyE.] 
The expreifion hath great elegance, and is not 
Jiable to the imputation of bar/b^ or imprcper 
imJiruSiion. For fufpendit is not taken, with 
regard either to mentem or vultum^ in its literal^ 
but figurativey lignification ; and, thus, it be- 
comcs, in one and tYitfame fenfe, applicable to 

Otherwife, this way of coupUng twafubftoH'* 
fives to a verb, which docs not, in ftrid gram-f 
maticai ufage, govern both ; or, if it doth, muA 
nceds be conftrued in difterent ienfesr^ hdth 
givcn juft ofFence to the beft critics. 

Mr. Pope cen&res a paftage of this kind,)\iii 
thc Iliad^ with feverity, and thinks the tafie tff 
the mtients was^ in generaiy too goodfor thofe fo^te* 

rmin. ■ 

Mr. Addifon is perfecSly of the fame. roindj, 

a3 ^ppears from b.is criticifm on th.at line in 

[/3[B.ix. 5^641.] 

Ovid,- 
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pvid^ Gm/iliiSj mncurribus uttrg nofiris. " This 
*^ waf of joiningy izys he, twb fuch diiFerent 
*> ideas as chariot and counfel Co the ikme vcrb^ 
•* is mightily ufed by Ovid^ hut is a very low 
^^ kindof wit, and has alwap in it a mixture of 
^^ puni becaufe the verb muil be taken in z, dif-^ 
*f ferent fenfe, when it is joined with one of tho 
^^ things, firom what it has in conjnn^tion witb 
•' the other. Thus in thc cnd of this ftory he 
•' tells jH>u, that Jupiter flung a thunderbolt at: 
' ^^ Phaeton : pariterque animaqui rotijqm txpuWt 
^^ aurigam: where he makcs a forced piece of 
^' Latin (anima expulit aurigam) that he may 
*' couple the foul and the whecls to the fam« 
*' vcrb f^].*' , . 

Thefc, the reader will think, arc pretty good 
authorities. For, in matters of tajiey I know o£ 
none, that more deferve to bc rcgardcd. The 
mere verbal eritic^ onc would think, Ihould b^ 
cautious, how he oppofcd himfelf to them. And 
yct a very learned Dutchman, who has takea 
grcat pains in elucidatingzti old Grcek love-ftory^ 
which, with its more 'paflSonatc admirers, may, 
perhaps, pafe for the Mariannb of antiquity, 
h&th not fcrupled to cenfure this decifion of 
thcir^s very fharply [A]. 

[g\ Notes ontheftory ofPhaeion. [v. 23.] ; 

[y&] Jacobi Philippi D'Orville Animad^verfionei 
z«Charit. Aphrod. lib.iv. c. 4. 

Having 
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«' rHaving tranfcribed tbe cenfure of ' Mh ^ops^ 
who indeed, (bmewhat too haftilj, fufpeiSs tbe 
line in Hoxner for in Interpoiacion^ our crictc 
^ftens upon liim dixcStlj. £k icoE ZfiNODori, 
EKjBCUR CaAT£T|s! But foul language and 
fylt criticifm are dificrent tbings ; and. what be 
O&r^s of the iatter rather accounts for than 
jUiHAes Atjhrmer. Atl he fays on the (Qbjo^^ 
isnn tbe good old way of authiritiesy which he 
Aligently rakes together out of every corner of 
Greek and Roman antiquity. From all tfaefe he 
fcnocludes, as hc thinks, irrefiftibly, not that the 
paflage in queftion might be genuin (for that fcw 
would difp«te with him) but that the kind of 
expreffion itfelf is a real heauty. Bona elocutis 
$fi: htinefia figura* Though, to the prsifc of his 
dffcretion be it remembered, he docs not evm 
venture on this aficrtion, without his ufual fup^ 
port oi precedent. And, for want of a bctter, he 
fakes up with old Servius. For fo, it fntnSy thi* 
gmmman^n hath declared himfelf, with refj^e^ 
to fome expreffions of the lanie kind in VirgiL - - 
Butlet him make the beft of his authoritiesb 
And, when he has done that, I ftiall takc the 
liberty to affure him, that the perfons, he con- 
tends againft, do not think themfelvcs, in tl^ 
le^ft, concerned with them. For, though he 
believes it an undeniable maxim, Critici non ejji 
inquirere^ utrtim reSfe autor quid fcrifferitj fed an 

omnino 
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cmnim Jic fcripferit [/] ; yet, in the cafe before us, 
he muft not bc furprized, if others do not fo con- 
ceive of it. 

Indeed, where the critk: woiild defend the 
autbcnticity of a word or expreflidn, the way 6f 
precedent is, doubtlefs, the very beft, that com- 
mon fenfe allows to be taken. For thc evidenbe 
offaSf, at once, bears down all fufpicion of cor-* 
ruption or interpoktion. Again ; if the elegance of 
lingle words (or of intire phrafes, where tiie 
fufpicion turns on the oddity or uncommonefs ofthe 
conjhru^iony only) be the matter in difpute, fuU 
and precife authorities muft decide it. For 
elegance^ here, means nothing clfe but the prac- 
tice of the beft writers. And thus far I would 
join iffue with the learned cenfurer \ and fhoiild 
think he did well in prefcribing this rule to hiiri- 
felf in the corrcftion oi approved antient authors, 

But what havc thefe cafes to do with the point 
m queftion? The objeilion is made, not to 
ivords, which alone are capable of bcing juftified 
by authority, but to things^ which muft cver be 
what they are, in fpite of it. This mode of 
writing is fliewn to be abundantly defeftive, fbr 
reafons taken from the nature ofour ideasy andthe 
end and genius of the nohler forms of compofttion" 
And what is it to tell us, that greiat writers have 
overlooked or negledted them ? 

[/] Ibid. vol. ii. p. 325. 

I. In 
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t. In our cuftomary train x>f tbiniingy the 
inind is carried along, in fuccejfion^ from ^«/clear 
^and diftin<Sl idea to auother. Or, if the attentlon 
be at mct employed on /it?^ fenfsy there is ever 
fuch a clofe and near analogy betwixt them, 
thatthe perceptive faculty, eafily and almoft in- 
ftantaneoufly pafling from the one to the other, 
.is not divided in its regards betwixt them, but 
eyen feems to itfelf to confider them, as ^nt; 
as is the cafe with metaphor s and, univerfally, 
with all the juft forms of allufton, The union 
between the literal and figurative fenfe is fo ftridl, 
that they run together in the imaglnation; and 
the efFedl of the figure is only to let in frefli 
light 'and luftre on the literal meaning. But 
now, when two diffcrent^ unconne£ied ideas arc 
obtruded, at the fame time upon us, the mind 
fufFers a kind of violcnce and diftra6lion, ^nd 13 
thereby put out of that natural ftate, In which it 
fo much delights. To take the learned wrjter's 
inftance from Polybius : EAITTAA ^ KEIPA 
nPOZAAMBANEm. How different is the idea 
of colle^ing forces^ and of that aSi of the mind, 
\yhich we call taking courage ! Thefe two per^ 
ceptions are not only diftinfl: from each other, 
but totally unconneSed by any natural bond 
of relationftiip betwixt them. And yet the word 
IIPOIAAMBANEIN muft be feen in ihis double 

view, 
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Ytew^ faefore we can take thQ full meaning' ^f' 
tbe bifiorian. 

21. This conjundion oS unrelaUdiiczs^ bythe 
Iheans of a comjnon term^ agrees as ill to the^ ^nd 
midgenius ofthe writer^s ^(mpdfitum^ as the natural 
hent and conjiitution of the mind. For the qu^ftidn 
is only about the greater poetry^ which addrefles 
itfelf to the passions, or imagiNation. And, 
in either cafe, this play of words, which Mf « 
Pope condemns, muft be highly out of fcarori. ' 
' When we are neceflitated, as it were, to look . 
difFerent ways, and aftually to contemplate two 
iinconncfted fignifications of the fame word, 
Wore we can thoroughly compfehend its pur- 
pdfc, thc mind is more amufed by this fanbifiil 
tonjunftion of ideas, than is confiftent with the 
alrtlefs, undefigning fimplicity of pajfion. It 
difturbs and interrupts the flow of affe^ion^ by 
prefenting this difparted image to the fancy. 
Again ; vshti^ fancy itfelf is folely addrefled, as 
Tn the nohler defcriptive fpecies^ this arbitrary af- 
femblage of ideas is not lefs imf)roper. For the 
poct's bufinefs is now, to aftonifli or entertain 
the mind with a fucceflion of great or heautiful 
images. And the intervention of this juggler's 
trick diverts the thought from contemplating it3 
proper fcenery. We fliould be admiring fome 
glorious reprefentation of nature^ and are ftop- 
pcd, cn a fudden, to obferve the writer's att^ 

whofe 
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liR^hore iagenulty can fetch, out of one word, 
two fuch foreign and difcrepant mcanings. 
^-irln thc lighter forms of poetry indedd, and 
Vwiore efpecially in the burlefque epic^ this afFed- 
ifftion has its placey as in that line of Mr. Pope, 
.'quoted by this critic ; -^ 

^•''' fometimes counfei takes, andfimetimes tea. 

Tjor I. The writer's intention is here, not to 
cffe^ the pajfions^ or tranfport the fanc)\ but folc- 
jy to divert and amufe. And to fuch end this 
^pecies of trifling is very appofite, 2. The 
manner^ which the burlefque epic takes to divert, 
is by confounding great things with fmalL A 
mode offpeech then, which favours fuch confufion^ 
is dircSIy to its purpofe. 3, This poem is, by 
its nature, fatyrical^ and, like the old comedy^ 
delights in expofmg the faults and vices of com- 
pofition. So that the exprejfion is here properly 
employed (and this was, perhaps, the firji view 
•'of the writer) to ridicule the ufe of it in gravs 
works. If M. D^Orville then could. ferioufly 
defign to confute Mr. Pope's criticifm by his 
>own praclice in tliat line of the Rape of the Lock^ 
he has only (hewn, that he does not, in the 
lcaft, comprehend the real genius of this poenx. 
But to return : 

There is, as appears to me, but one cafe, in 
which this double fenfe of words can be adfliitted 

in 
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in the more folemn forms of poetry, It is» 
whcn, befides the plain literal meariing, which 
ihe context demands, the mind is carried for- 
vi^ard to fome more liluftrious and important 
objcft. We have an inftancc in the famoiis 
line of Virgil, 

Attollem humeris famamque et fata nepotum* 

But this is fo far from contradiding, that \i 
furthers thc writer's proper intention. Wc >re 
not called off from the fuhje^ matter to the oIm 
fervation of a conceit^ but to the admiration of 
kindred fublime conceptions. For evcn here, ic 
is to be obferved, there is always rcquircd (<>me 
previous dependency and relationfhip, though- 
not extremely obvious, in the natures of the 
things themfelves, whcreon to ground and 
juftify the analogy, Otherwife, the intcntion 
of the double fenfe is perfc£tly inexcufable, 

But the inftance from Virgil, as we have fcen 
it explained (and for the iirft time) by a gr^?^ 
critic [ij, is fo curious, that I fliall be allowed to» • 
cnlarge a little upon it : and the rather as 
VirgiFs pra£tice in this inftance will let us into 
the true fecret of condudling thefc doubk fenfes. . 

The comment of Seruius on this line is rer 
markablc. " Hunc vcrfum notant Critici, 
^* quafi fuperfiue et inutiliter additum, neccon- '- 

(/] D. L. vol. ii. p. 644. 

" venientem 
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^f ycfiientem gravkati ejus, namque eft magis 
^^juotmcus.** Mr. Addifon conceivcd of it in 
the fame manner when he faid. '* This was 
^^ th,p»ly witty lim in tbe Mmis*^* meaning fuch 
a line as Ovid would have written. We fee 
the opinion which thefe Critics entertained of 
the douhUfenfe^ in general^ in the greatcr Poetry. 
Tfaey«fteemed it a wanton play of fancy, mif- 
becoming the dignity of the writer*8 work, and 
tho gravity of his chara£ler. They took it, in 
iliort, for a mere modern flouri(h, totally difFerent 
from the pure unaftefted manrier of genuin an- 
tiquicy. And thus Btr they ufiqueftionably 
judged right. Their defeft was ili not feeing 
that the ufe of it, as hercf employed by the Poet, 
was an exccption to the general rule* But to 
have feen this was not, pefhaps, to be expe(B:ed 
cvcn from thefe CriticS. 

However, from this want of penetratiott arofe 
a difficulty in determining whether to read, 
Fa3a or Fata Nepotum. And, as we now un- 
derftand that Servius and his Critics were utter 
ftrangers to VirgiPs noble idea, it is no wonder 
they could not refolve it. But the latter is the 
Poet's oWn word. He confidered this (hield of 
celeftial make as a kind of Palladium, like the 
Ancile, which fell from Heaven, and ufed to 
be carried in proce^on on the ihoulders of the 
Salii. *' Quid de fcutis, fays LaAanttus, jam 

VoL. n. G "vetuftate 
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" vctuftate putridis dicam? Quac cum portant, 
«* Deos ipfos fe ^gejiare HuMERis suis arbitreni'' 
*' tur:' [Di^r. Inft. Li. c. 21.] 

Virgil, in a finc flight of iraagination, , alludes 
to this vencrable ccrcmony, comparing, as it 
were, the fliielcl of his Hero to thc facred An- 
CiLE; and in conformity to the pracSlicc in that 
facred proceffion reprcfents hls Hero in. the 
pricftly office of Religion, 

Jttollens Hu MERo /amam^ue et fata Nepceum. 

Thls idea then of the facred ftiield, the guard 
and glory of Romc, and on which, in this ad- 
vanccd fituation, depended thc fame and fortune 
of his country, thc poet, with extreme elegancc 
and fublimity, transfers to the fliield which 
guarded their great progenitor, while he was 
laying the firft foundations of the Romaa 
Empire. 

But to rcturn to the fubjedl before us. What 
has been faid of thc impropriety of douhU fenfei^ 
holds of ihe cmflruSiion of a ftngle term in tW9 
fenfes^ even though its authorized ufage may 
cqually admit hoth^ So that I cannot bc of a 
mind with the Icarned critic's wife menHli 
who acknowledge an extreme elegance in this form^ 

[k"] At infpiciamus porr5, quid alii, ^lue eor- 
redius fapit^ de hoc loquendi .iBodo CBiriuiitlMT* 
Agnofcunt enixn, etc; p. 299. 

when 
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ivhen the governing verb equallj correfponds to thi 
iwo fubflantives. Biit when it properly can be 
applied but to ont of them, and with fome force 
and ftraining only, to the fecond^ as commonljr 
happens wlth the application of one verh to tw^ 
fiihjiantives^ it then degenerates^ as Mr. Addifon 
bBrerves, into a mere quibhle^ and is utterly in- 
fcompatible with the graver forms of compofitibni 
And for this we have the concufrent authority 
bf the eordati themfelves, who readily admit^ 
duram admodum et Halap^r^xwrgf oi» fieri orati-- 
onemy fi verbum hoc ab alterutro abhorreat [[]* 
Without foftcning matters, befides the former 
abfurdity of d fecond fenfi^ vt& are now iridebted 
to a forced and barbarous cdnftru£lion for any 
fccond fenfe at alL 

But furely this venerable bench of critieSj to 
whom our cenfurer thinks fit to make his fo- 
lcmn appeal, wefc not aware of the imprudence 
bf this conceffion. For why^ if one may pre- 
fumc tp afkj is the latter uk of this figure coh- 
demilcd, bilt fof reafonsj which fliew tbe mani- 
feft abfiifdity of the thing, however countcnanccd 
by atttboHties ? And is not this th^ cafe of the 
forfner ? Orj is thc tranfgreffion of the ftanding^ 
riiles of good fenfiy in the judgment of thefe 
tenforsy a rfiore pardonable crime in a writer, thart 
of common ufage or grammdr f 

[/] Ibid. 

G 2 Mw 
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Afterailvfince hc lay$ fo great ftrefe on his 
authoritias^ it may not be amifs to confxder the 
proper force of thcm. 

The form of fpcaking under confideration has 
been cenfurcd as a trijling^ affeSled witticifm. 
This cenfure hc hopes entirely to elude by fliew- 
ing it was in ufe, more efpecially among two forts 
of perfons, the leaft likely to be infe^Sled with 
wrong tajle^ the oldejl^ that is to fay, th^ ftmpleji -^ 
and the moft refined writers. In ihort, he thinks 
to ftop all mouths by alledging inftances from 
Homer and VirgiL 

But what if Homer and Virgil in the few 
examples of this kind to be met with in their 
writings have erredf And, which is more, •vtrhat 
if that V cry Jhnplicity on the one hand, and refne- 
vient on the other, which he builds fo much 
upon, can be fhewn to be the natural and almoft 
neceflary occaftons of their falling into fuch 
errgrs? ^ This, I am perfuaded, was the truthof 
the cafe. For, 

I. In the ftmpler ages of learning^ whcn, as 
yet, compofition is not turned into an art^ but 
every writer, efpecially of vehement and impetu- 
ous genius, is contented to put down his frjl 
thoughtsy and, for their ^A:/r£^(?»,.takes up with 
the moft obvious words anid phrafes, that pre- 
feiit themfelves to him, this improper con- 
ftruftion will not be unfrequent. For the 

writcr. 
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writer, who is not knowing enough to take of- 
fence atthcfc niceticsj having an immediate oc- 
cafion ta exprda two things, and finding om 
word, which, in common ufage, at leaft with a 
littWAraining^extends to iothy he looks no fur- 
ther, but, as fufpedling no fauit, cmploys it 
without fcniplc. .'And I am the tnore cbn- 
finned in tlri» account, from obferving, that 
fomfetimes, where tbe governing verb cannot be 
made to bear .this double fenfe, and yet the 
cneaning of the writer is clear enough' from the 
context, the proper word is altogethcr omitted. 
Of this kind are feveral of the modes rf fpeaking^ 
.alledged by the writer as inftances of the double 
fenfi. As in tbat of Sophocles [;w], where 
Ele^ftra, giving orders to Chryfothcmis, about 
tbc difpofal of the libations^ deftined for the 
tomb of her father, delivers herfelf thus, 

AAA' 3 nN0AI2IN, S PaOutncaipS KONEI 
KPTYONwv. • 

THe writer's firft intcntion was to look out for 
fome fuch verb^ as would equally correfpbnd to 
wyoatV ^^ xoy«, but this not occurring, hc fets 
down onc, that only agrces to the laft, and 
leaves the other to be underftood or fupplied by 
tbe reader ; as it eafily might, the fcope of the 
place neceflTarily direfting him to it. It cannot 
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be' fuppofed, that Sophoclcs defigned tp fey, 
jcpuij/oy TsyQQiLikq, There is no affinity of fenfe or 
found to lead him tp fuch conftrudion. Again : 
in that verfe of Hpmer [»], 

^'mnOI aipiriirGh;, t^ Tsrom>^» TETXE' EKEITO, 

th« poet ncyef meant to fay ^itiroi h&Ho^ but 
negleftingly left it tjius, as trufting the natuiie 
of thg thii^g would inftruift the reader to fupply 
if»<ret^ or fome fuch word expreffivc of thc 
fojlure required. 

Nay, writera of morc exa<^neft th^ Aefe 
fimple Greek poets haye occafiopally ovej:- 
Jiooked fuch inaccuracies : as Cicerp [«], whO| 
when mpre intent on his argunmUXlb^Xi e^reffim^ 
lets fall this impropricty, Nec vero SUPEA TER-r 
RAM, fed etiam IN XNTIMIS EJUS TENEBRIS 
plurtmarum rerum latet utilitau 'Tis plain, 
the writer^ cpnceiving extatj patet^ or fome fuch 
word, to be neceflarily fuggefted by tbe tenor of 
his fentence, never troubled bimfelf to go back 
to Infert it. Yet thefe are brought as examples 
of the douple appUcation of Jingle words* The 
truth is, they are examples of indiligence irt the 
writers, and as fuch, may fliew us, how eafily 
they might falJ, for the fame reafon, into the im- 
propriety oi double fenfes, In thofe of this clafs 

[«] Hiad, r. 327. [0] N. D. ii. 64. 

then 
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tbcn the imp»opriety, complained of, is the 
efkdi of mcrc inattention or careUJfnefs. 

a. Qn the other hand, whcn this negJigent 
fimplicity of thinking andffeaking givcs way to 
tbe utmoft polilh and refincment in hithy wc 
are then to expeca it, for the contraty reafon. 
For the more obvious and natural forpfis of writ- 
kig being, now, grown common, are held in- 
fipid, and the public tafte demands to be grati- 
fi«d by tbe feafoning of a mofc ftudied and arti- 
ficial expreffion. It is not cnough to pleafe^ the 
writer muft find means to flrike zndfurprize. 
And hence the antithejis^ the remote allufion^ and 
every othcr mode of affeSfed eloquence. But of 
thefe tlitfirfi tbat prevails, is the application of 
tht double fenfe. For the general ufe juftifying 
it, is cafily paffes with the reader and writer too, 
for natural cxprcfEon ; and yet as fplitting the 
attention fuddenly, and at once, on two dif- 
ferent views, carrics with it all the novelty and 
furprize, that are wanted. When the public 
tafte is not, yct, far gone in this rcfinemeBt, 
and the writer hath himfelf tbe trueft tafte 
(which was Virgij.'s cafe) fuch affe(9^tions 
will not be very common j or, when they do 
occur, will, for the moft part, be agreeably 
foftened. As in thc inftance oi retroque pedent 
cum V9<e repreffit\ where, by making voce im- 
jnediately dependent pn the prepofition^ and re- 
G 4 motejy 
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moisly pp,tii0; wVbe foftens the hariluler» of 
the expre^fixHi» wbich feem inuch inore toler- 
ablei' in..^i^ 4<>nn, than tf^bfi bad put it» /)a^ 
jfocmque rfipnJJU^ So again ii) iJie line, 

Crudiles aras trajeiiaque fe^Uta ferro 

NnJavii 
the incongruity of the tim: frf^ts m nudawt^ ia 
the leia perceived from its metapbarical appScatian 
to d»^of them. 

But the deiire df pleajing centinualfy^ which^ 
in the circumftances fuppofed, infenfibly gram 
into a habitj muft:» of neceffity, betray writers of 
lef^ tafte ^pd exa^Uiefs into the frequent conw 
miffion of tbia f^ulti Which^ as Mr. Addifon 
takes notice, was reniarkably the cafe with 
OviD.- 

. The purpofe of all this is to fhew, tbat the 
ufe of thi^fotTn of fpeaking arofe from negligenct^ 
or affeSlatim^ never froiu judgment. And fucb 
bcing the obvious, and, it is prefumed, true ac^ 
icount ©f the ;natter, the learned Jnimadvertor 
0|i CHAiirroN is left, a$ I faid, to m^ke the 
beft of hig authorities ; or, evcn to enlarge his 
lift Of them with the Centuries [<?] of his good 
friendj;, at his leifure. For till he can tell us of 
a writer, who, neither in bis carelefs^ nor ambi^ 
iious humours, is capable of this folly, his ac-^ 
(Umulated citations, were diey more to his pu^w 

W Pag. 397, 

pofe, 
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l^fe, liicih «matiy df ^dilHn' are^ ifriU'«o*Wm Htde 
feJVtocr Uid0frpej*&fwwc^iv te i^^ com^ 
imn fenfe'%0 iidthe^iff, aifid ^pmh (nirfelves oii 
mimickiRgthe ifeiy defeds ef oArirf/^^. And 
even here be need ^ot be at a lofi for preceSents. 
Forfo the difciples of Plato, we are toM, in 
fonnervxthncs, affelfted to be r&uni^^/houlder^dy \n 
eompliment to tfaeir mafter ; and AriftotIe's 
worihipers, becaufe of a natural impediment iti 
^liariphilolbpher^s ipeechj thought it to theii: 
emtit to tum' Stammirtrs* And without doubt, 
wiulediis faihion prevailed, there were critics', 
who found out a ye nefpai quei in the mr oF 
theoisie party, and in the eloquenci oF the other. 

97. SUSPENDIT PICTA VULTUM MENTKM- 

<257E TABEILA ;] Horace judiciottdy defcribes 
fainting by that peculiar circumftance^ which 
does moft bonour to this fine art^ It ig, th«t, in 
the hands of a mafter, it attacfaes,.not:the/f^i 
only, but the very foul, to its reprefentation of 
the busnan affeSions and manners. ;Foi^ itt is ih 
contemplating fubjeJis of this kind, that the 
mind, with a fond and eager attsntiqiHf^^^-f on 
the pifture. Other imitations may ^<^, but 
thb warms and tranfports with p^f^n.^ > And, 
becaufe whatever addrefles itfelf immedj^ely to 
tbe eye^ affeds us moft, hence it is, that pajnt- 
ilig, fo employedj become? more efficacious to 

cxprefa 
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cxpre(».itbc msnmrs and imprint (kmtm&m^ tluui 
poet^ it&lf : CHT lather^ hath the a^vuntago of 
tt^e beft and i^fefuUeil /p^es of poetry, dM 
dramati^ when enforced by juft a&ioa oa the 
flage. . 

Qyintilian gives it t^e like 'pre&renee. <)o 
Qratory. Speaking of the ufe of. e£ii$n.m aa 
orator, he obferves, ^^ 1$ [geflus] q«antum h^r 
^^ beat in ^atore» momenti ; fatis vel ex co patet, 
^^ quo4 pler^que, etiam citra verba, figniiipiti 
^^ Quippe non manus folum, fed nutus etianl>ile«- 
^^ d^rant noftram voluntatem, et in mutSJi pn> 
^^ iermone funt : et ialutatio frequenter '£ne 
<< voce intelligitur atque afficit, et ex ingreflu 
** vultuque perfpicitur habitua animorum : et 
.^^'aniomntium quoqu^, fermone carentiiim, ira, 
^^ laetitia, adulatio, et oculis et quibuidam aliis 
<*< corppris iignis deprehenditur. Nec mirum, 
<^ fi ift^ quae. tamen aliquo funt polita motii, 
*' tantum in animis valent : quumpi^hiraj tacens 
,^ ^MSy a babitus fempir tjufdewL, fie intmss pene^ 
.^^ tret afeSiuSy ut ipfam vim dieendi uennunquam 
•* fuperare videatur [^] ." 

We fee then of vrhat importance it is, fince 
affe^ioHS of eyery kind are equally within his 
power, that the painter apply himfelf to excite 
pnly tbofej which are fubfervient to good morals, 
An importance,.of which Ariilotle himfelf (who 

[f] Inst. Orat. xi. 3, 

was 
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wa$ no enthufiaft in ttie fioe arts) wis (o (enftble» 
fiiat lie gives it in chacge^ amongft other po}itf» 
pal inftmaions, to the goyemors. . of youth, 
^^ that tbey allow them to fee np ocher pi^ures, 
^^ than fuch as have this moral aim and ten- 
** dency ( pf which kinjd were more efpedally 
« thofe of PoLY«NOTUs/' [PoLiT. llb. viii. 

For tbe ffiamm^ in whicb this moral eficacy 
jof pi&ure is brought abput, we find it agmably 
explained in tbat converfadon of Surata with 
Parrbi^im in the AfePMrakUia of Xeno^K>n. 
The whole may be wortb confidering. 

<^ Paintino, iaid Socrates, one day, in a con- 
^^ verfadon with the painler ParrhafiuS) is, I 
^' think, the refemblance or imitation of faifi- 
" ble objc£b. For you reprefent in colours, 
.** bodies of all forts, bolhw an4pr$jf^^gj Mght 
/' and obfcure^ bard and fofiy old ani nnu. '^ We 
}^ do. And) when you would draw beautiitil 
f ' pourtraits, Qnce it is not poffible to find any^^- 
^' gl^fk^^ ^^ ^ ^^^' faultleis in all its parts and 
^* of exad proportipn; your way is to colled, 
^^ ixom fewaly thofe members or features, which 
'* are moft perfcft in each, and fo, by joining 
^^ tbem together, to compound one whole hody, 
.* ' completely beautiful. " That is our method." 
>* What then, continued Socrates, and arc you 
>^ not able, al£6, to imitate in cplours^ the man- 

" NERSJ 
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** NER8 ; thofe tcndcncies and difpofitions of 
*' the foul, which are benevolent, fricndly;, and 
•' amiable j fuch as infpirc love and afFedion 
** into the heart, and whofe foft infinuations 
*• carry witti them the power of perfuafion. 

** How, rcplied Parrhafius, can the pencil 
*' imitate that^ which hath no proportion, co- 
** lour, or any other of thofe propertics, you 
** have been juft now enumerating, as the ob- 
*' je£b of fight ? Why, is it not true^ returned 
** Socrates, that a man fometimes cafts a kindy 
** fometimes, an angry^ look on others ? '* It is," 
*' There muft then be fomething in the cyes 
** capable of exprefling thofe paffions, *' There 
** muft." And is there not a wide differcRce 
^' between the look of him, who takes part ^n 
'* the profperity of a friend, and anothcr, wbo 
^* fympathizes with him in his forrows ? " Un- 
^^ doubtedI|r, there is the wideft, The coua- 
*' tenance, in the one cafe, expreiTes joy, in the 
*' otber^ concern." Thefe afFe£tion$ may thcn 
*' he reprefented in pidure. '* They may fo.** 
** In likc manner, all other difpofitions of our 
'* n&ture, th^ lofty and the liberal^ the abjeSi and 
•' u^generousy the temperate and tbe prudent^ tbe 
^^ petulant and profligatej thefe are feverally dif- 
•* cemible by the look or attitude : and that, 
** whether we obferve men in aSiion^ or at reft* 
** Thcy are,** And tbefe, therefore, come within 
%■ ■ **^tSc 
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'**'the power of graphical imitation? " " They 
*^d6." Which then, concluded Socratcs, do 
**' ybu believe, nifen take the greateft plcafiire in 
** cohtemplating V fuch imitations, as fet be- 
*^ fore them the good, the xovelv, and the 
^' FAIR, or thofe, which reprefent the bad, the 
^ HATEFUL, and the ugly, qualities and af" 
^^" feBions of bumanity ? There can be no doubt, 
**• faid Parrhafius, of their giving the preferencc 
^ to the former." [Lib. iii.] 

Tfee conclufion, the philofopher drives at in 
ihis converfation, and which the painter readily 
concedes to him, is what, I am perfuaded, every 
mafter of the art would be willing to aft upon, 
were he at liberty to purfue the bent of his na- 
tural genius and incHnation. But it unfor- 
tunately happcns, to the infinitc prejudice of 
thisi^Aft ofimitation, above all othets, that the 
ifftift' ikfigns not fo much what the dlgnity of 
his^profcffion requires of him, or thc general 
tafte of thofe, he would moft wifli for hh judges, 
approves ; as what thc rich or noble Conol^ur, 
who hefpeaks his work, and prefcribes the fub- 
je6t, demands. What this has ufually been, 
letthchiftory of antient and modern painting 
decFare [j]. Yet, confidering its vaft power 

[q\ Therc having bcen fuch wretches^ as the Pain- 
terPlutarch fpeaksof — Xaip£^a>n;, axo^anif o/xiXKxc 
yvtonnM o-^^( ai^a;. Dc aud. Poet* 

in 
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m ifoRALS, as cxplaincd above, one canribf 
enotigh lamcnt the ill deftiriy of this divine' 
ART; whichj from the chift hand-maid of 
virtuij hath been debauched, in violence to her 
naturej to a ihamelefs proftitute of vicej and 
procurefs oi pleafurti 

XI 7. ScklfllMUS IKDOC^I l>0ttlQtJE i^OE- 

Mata PAssm.] The docti poetae have at 
all times been efteertied by the wife aiid good^ 
6r, rather, have been reverenced, as Plato fpeaks^ 

As for the indocti, we may take their cha- 
taSer as drawn by the fevere, but juft pen of 
our great Milton — *' Poetas equidem vere 
** diftos et diligo et colo et audiendo fa^piffimS 
** deleftor — iftos vcro verficulorum nugivexidos 
*' quis non oderit ? quo gehefe nlhil jKttius 
** aut vanius aut corruptius, aut mendacius. 
** Laudant, vituperant^ fine deleflu, iine dif- 
*' crimine, judicio aut modo, nunc principcs,' 
** nunc plebeios, doftos juxta atque indoftos, 
*' probos an improbos periridc habent ; prout 
•* cantharus^ aut fpes nummuli, aut fatuus illc 
*• furor inflat acrapit; congeftis tindiquc et 
** Verborum et rerum tot difcoloribus ineptii^ 
*' tamque putidis, ut laudatum longe praeftet 
*' fileri, ct pravo, quod aiunt, viverc nafo^ 
*' quam fic laudari : vituperatus vera qui ftty 

" haud 
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^^.hiiud mediocri fane honori fibi ducat, fe tam 
^f abfurdi^s tam ftolidis nebulonibus difplicere." 
Def. Secunp. flio Pop, Ang. p. 337. 4*» 
Lond. 1753. 

118. HXC ERROR TAMEN,etc.] What fol-« 
lows from hence to -jr 136, containing an cn- 
comium on the office ofpoets^ is one of the lead-' 
i;ig beauties in tbe epiftle. Its artifice confifti 
in this, that, under the cover of a negligent ami-' 
mendationi interfperfed with even fome traits o( 
pleaiantry upon them, it infmuates to the em- 
peror, in the manner the leaft oftenfive and 
oftentatious, the genuin merits^ and tyenfacnJ^ 
mfs of their charafter. The whole is a finc 
inftance of that addrefs, which, in delivering 
rules for this kind of writing, the poet prefcribe» 
elfewhere. 
Etfirmone opus eji modo trifti^ faepe jocofo^ 
Defendente vicem modo Rhetoris atque Poctae ; 
Interdum urbani parcentis viribus at^ 

QUE 
EXTENUANTIS EAS CONSULTO. [l S. X. I4.J 

This condud, in the place before us, (hew» 
the poet's exquifite knowledge oi human naturg. 
For there is no furer method of removing prc-^ 
judices, and g^ining over others to an efteem of 
any thing we would recommend, than by not 
appe^ing to lay too great a ftiefe oa it oitrfehftsj 

It 
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It is, further, a proof of his intimatc acquaint* 
ahcc with the peculiar turn of the great ; who, 
rtot being forward to think highly of any thing 
but themfelves and their own dignities, are, 
with difficulty, brought to conceive of other ac- 
compliihments, as of much value ; and can only 
bc won by the fair and candid addrefs of their 
^logift, who muft be fure not to carry his 
pndfes and pretenfions too high. It is this art 
of entering into the charaSlerSj prejudices^ and 
ixpiiiatims of others, and of knowing to fuit our 
application, prudently, but with innocence, to 
them, which conftitutes what we call a know- 
]»EDG£ OF THE woRLD. An art, of which the 
great poet was a confummate mafter, and than 
which there cannot be a more ufeful or amiablc 
quality. Only we muft take care not to con- 
found it with that fupple, verfatile, and intrigu- 
ing genius, which, taking all (hapes, and refleft- 
ing all chara£ters, generally paflTes for it in thc 
commerce pf the world, or rather is prized 
much above it; but, as requiring no other 
talents in the poflefllbr than thofe of a low cun^ 
ning and corrupt defign^ is of all others the moft 
mifchievous, worthlefs, and contemptible cha- 
rafl:er, that infefts human life. 

il8. hlc error tamen et jlevis hae€ 
insania quantas vlrtutis habeat, sic 

collice:] 
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collige:] This agology for poets^ and, m 
them, for paetry itfelf, though delivered with 
much apparent negligence and unconcern, yet, 
if confidered, will be founA to comprize in it 
cvery thing, that any, or all, of its moft zealous 
advocates have ever pretended in its behalf. 
For it comprehends, 

1. [From fiiS to 124,] the personal 

GOOti (^ALITIES OF THE POET. Nothing li 

more infifted on by thofe, who take upoh them- 
felves the patronage and recommendation of 
any arty than that it tchds to raife in the pro- 
feflbr of it all thofe virtues^ which cbntribute 
moft to his own proper enjoyment, and render 
him moft agreeable to others. Now this, it 
feems, may be urged, on the fide ofpoetryy with 
a peculiar force. For not only ihtfludy of this 
art hath a idtre^ tendency to produce a negleft 
or difregard of worldly honours and emoluments 
(fromi the too eagdir appetite of which almoft all 
the calamities^ as well as the more unfriendly 
vices^ of men arife) but hc, whom the benign 
afpefl: of the mufe hath glanced upon and dc- 
ftined fbr her peculiar fervice, is, -by conjlitution^ 
which is ever the beft fecurity, fortified againft 
the attacks of them. Thus his raptures ih 
the enjoyment of his mufe make him overlook 
the common accidents oflife: \imi\heis gfnerausy 
apen^ and undefigningy by NAT.URE : \j[l1%\ tO 
'. VoL. IL H ' ' which 
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which we muft not forget to add, tbat he is 
iemperatB^ that is to fay, poor^ by professiok. 

VlVtT isiLIQUIS ET PANE SECUNDO, 
I . t . ■ 

11. [From ;^ 124 to 132.] the utility of 
THE POET TO THE ST ATE : and this both on a 
avil and moral account. For, i. the poets^ 
whom we read in our ypunger years, and from 
whom we learn iht power of words^ and biddeif 
harmony tfttumbir$y that is, as a profound Scotchr 
man teaches» iktfirjl and moji effintial principUs 
of eloquence [r], enable, by dcgrees, and inftruft 
their pupil to appear, with advantage, in tha^ 
extenftvely ufeful capacity of a public fpeaker^ 
And, indeed, graver writers, than our poet^ 
have fent the orator to this fchool. But the. 
pretenfions of poe^ go inuch farther. It dcr 
lights [from f 13Q to 132] to immortalize the 
triumphs of virtue : to record otfeign illuftrious 
examples of heroic worth, for the fervice of the 
rif^g age: and, which is the laft and beft fruit 
of ^lofopby . itfelf, it can relieve even thc 
langupr of : ill-heaUh and . fuftain pover^ herfelf 
under tbc /corn and infult^ of contumelious 
opulence, 2.. In a moral view its fervices are 
not lefs confiderable. (For it may be obferved 
^tpoet was fo far of a mind with the pbilofopber^ 

[r] See an cflay on jthc Comfofitien ofthe AntientSt 
fay J. G£DD£s^£fq; 

to 
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tp give no quarter to immoral poets)* Aiid tb: 
this end it ferves, i^ [f 127 j iu turmng the ear 
ef youth from ,that .early corruptor of its innp- 
cence, the feducement of a loofe and impure com^ 
municatioH. 2. 'Next [^ 128J in forming our 
riper age (which it does with all the addrefs 
and tendemefs offriendjhip : amicis praeceptis) 
by the fem^ity and wifdom of its pretepts. And, 
3. yfAAQh. is the propcr office of tragedy^ in cor-- 
reSfing the exceffes of the natural pafjhns^jm^]. , 
The reader who doth not turn himfeSf to the 
original, will be apt to miftake this detail of 
the virtues of poetry^ for an account of the 
Policy and Legiflation of antient and modera 
times ; whofe proudeft boaft^ when the philan- 
thropy of their enthufiaftic projedors ran at the 
higheft, was but to prevent tbe imprejjions ofvice: 
toform the mind to habits of virtue: and to curb 
and regulate the pafjions. 

III. HlS SERVICES TO RSLIGION. This 

might wetl enough be faid, whether hyreligion 
we underftand an internal reverence of the Gods» 
which poetry firft and principally intended ; ot 
their popular adoration and werflnp^ which, by its 
fieiions^ as of neceffity conforming to the rc* 
ceived fancies of fuperftition, it mufl greatly 
tend to promote and cftablifli. But the poet^ 
artfuUy feizing a circumftance, which fuppofes 
H 2 and 
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and includes in it both diefe refpeds, renders 
his defence vaftly interefting. 

AU the cuftomary addreffet of Heathenifm to 
its gods, more efpecially, on any great and 
folemn emcrgency, werc the work of the poet. 
For naturej it feems, had taught the pagan 
world, what the Hebrew Prophets themfelvcs 
did not difdain to praAice, that, to lift the 
imaglnation, and, with it, the fluggifli aiFedions 
of human nature, to Heaven, it was expedient 
to lay hold on every affiftance of art. They 
therefore prefented their fuppHcations to the 
Divinity in the richeft and brighteft drcfs of elo- 
quence, which is poetry. Not to infift, that 
devottoTtj when fincere and ardent, from" its very 
naturey enkindles a glow Of thought, which 
communicates ftrongly with the tntnfports of 
poetry. Hence the language of the Gods (for fo 
was poetry accounted, as well froni its bcing 
tiic dlvinefft (^>^es of eommunication, our rude 
conceptions* can well frame evfen for fuperior 
IntdtigQncies, as fbr that it was the fittefl vehi- 
cle of-oUrappUcations to them) became not the 
ernament only, but M ejmtial\n tke ceremonial, 
of ptganiftn, An4 this, together 'with an al« 
hxliGtit to et-firm- ofpuhUc prayer (for fuch was 
Us ficukr Wlrj compofed by himfelf, gives, at 
ontty % gra^ and fublimity to this part of the 
apology, which are perfeAIy inimitable, 

Thus 
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^ Thus hath the great poet, in the compafs of ^ 
a few lines, drawn together a complete defence 
of his art», For what morc could the warmeft 
admirer of poetry, or, becaufe zeal Is quickened 
by oppofition, what more could thc vehement 
declaimer againft Plato (who profcribed it), 
urge in its behalf, than that it fumiihes, to the 
poet himfelf, the fureft means of foUtary and 
Jietal tnjoyment : and furthcr ferves to thc moft 
important civiL, moral, and rbligious puN 
pofes ? 

119. — VATIS AVARUS NoN T£MERE AST 

ANiMUS:] There is an unlucky Italian pcqt 
verb, which fays, Chi ben fcrive^ non fara mai 
ricco, — ^Thc true reafon, without doubt^ is herc 
given by the poet. 

124. MlLITIAB QUAMQUAM PIGBR ET MA-. 

Lus,] The obfervation has much grace, a& 
neferring to himfelf, who had acquired no cre* 
dit, as a foldier, in the civil wars of his coun- 
try. — ^Wc have an examplo of this mifallianc©. 
between the pcetic and mtUtary chara^ler, re« 
corded in the hiftory of our own civil wars, 
which may be juft worth mentioning. Sir P. 
Warwick, fpeaking of the famous Earl of 
Newcajlle^ obferves — *^his edge had too much 
^^ of the razor in it ; for he had a tindure of a 
H 3 *^ romaiitic 
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*^ romantic -fpirit, and had' 'thfc misfdrtunc to 
•* have fomcwhat of thc Poct in him ; fo as he 
** chofe Sir William Davehant, an emincnt 
«< good poct, and loyal gentleman, to be lieu* 
** tcnant^gcncral of his ordnancc. This in- 
** clinatibn of his own, and luch kind of witty 
** fociety (to l?e modeft in the exprcffions bf it) 
^* divcrted many councils, andlbft many op- 
^* portunities, ^ich the haturc of that affair, 
*• this grcat maa had now entered into, rc- 
quired.** Memoirs, p, 235. 



iC 



132. Castis cum pueris, etc.] Wc havc, 
Bcfbrc, takch hoticc, how properly the poet, for 
thc cafier ahd more fuccefsfiil introdu<^ion of 
his applog^, aflumed thc perfon urbanij parcefitis 
viriiuu^ Wc fcc him here,' in ihatof Khetorii 
atqyf^^P]iE^ai. For admonifhed, as it were, by 
die riiU^^^igmty bf his fubjeS, which led him 
f^qnn(tirc inVri/, to fpeak of tke religious ufes of 
pbctiy^ Kc^hrchfibly drops thc badineurj and 
tafees*an*aix^^^n^^^ lcrioufncfs only, biit of 
rpfcmnlty. ' "TKis change is madc with aft, For 
tKe attcnnoh isVarried from thc ufcs of jioetry, 
\i\im]oUng'^ u by thc cafieft tranfition 

iinagin^Sle, to the ftill more folemn applic^tion 
of^it to the offces of ftetj. Ahd its i^, is, to 
impreJTs on thc mind a ftronger fcnfc of the 
weight of thc poet*s plea, than could have 

been 
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,l>een expe£led from a more dire£): and continued 
declamation. For this is the conftant and na^ 
.tural eiFed of knowing to pafs from gayt io 
/evfrej with gracc and dignity* 

169. SeD HABfT CoMOEDIA TANTO PIUS 

.oNBRis, QjyANTO VENIAE MiNus.]' Tragcdy^ 
whofe intex^tion is to 4iffe^^ may iecure what is 
4nQ$k eflential to its kindj though it fail ih ibme 
roinuterrefemblancesof itt?/^^; Comedy, pro« 
pofing for its main end exaS r^prefentation^ is 
iiindamentally defedive, if it do not perfedly 
fucceed in it. And this explains the ground of 
tbe,poet's pl^fervation, that Comedyhath venua 
jninu$4.i9t be is fpcjaking of the draught of the 
nmws onlyjjn ^which refped a ^nfater i«* 
dHlgm^)^. y^vy Hefervedly fhieiwn tb 'iffie tragic 
than qpmic writer. But thoughTra^y hath 
th^a^far tiheadvafjtage, yet in anodicr refpca itS 
la^,are,xnorc/eyere than Aofe^^o^^oiAcdy; 
and that is i|i the condud of, ih^fahie» It may 
be r^jQced tben^ which of ihe twb dramas Ts, on 
thc wbole^ moft,difiicult. Tq ^bich the anfwer 
i&.di^cifive. For Tragedy, wbofe end js the 
.JP^aJl^os^ produces it by a^ion^ wbile Ccanedy 
jp^oduces its end^ ih^ Hunmrous^ hf CXidr 
l^oyr k is nuich more difiElqult to paitit ^hjXMtts^ 
(haji ]to plan adjtioni becaufe tinit requirttf the 
H 4 — - pittofo- 
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.'phHoibpher^s knowledge of humah Mture, tbiiy 
•only tfae htftorian's knowledge of humin events. 
c It is true, in one fenfe, the trugt^ mufe has 
veniat minus\ for though grave and pleafant 
fcenes may be indifferently reprefented, or even 
mixed together, in comedy^ yct, in tragedy, thc 
ferioua and folemn air muft prevail tbroughout* 
IndeedytmrShakefpearhasvioIated.tbisrule, as 
iiz hatb, upon occaiion, almoft eveiiy . other rul^ 
of p& criticiim : Wiience, fome writers, tak- 
ihg' advantage df tfaat idolatrous- admiration 
irhich is generally prqfeffedfor this great.poet, 
and naufeating» I fuppofe, the more common, 
:diough jufter, forms of literary compofition, 
iiave been for tuming his very tranfgreffion of 
the principles x>f common fenfe, into a ftand- 
$ng precept for the ftage. ^^ It is iaid, tbat^ if 
** com^dy may bc wholly fetitnuy why may not 
^Vtragedy now and..dien be indulged in being 
\^'g$yS^ Ifthefe critics be in eameft, in put- 
ting tbis.4^ftion,. they heed not.wait long for 
^ ax^fwer. , The. md of comedy being to paint 
^ moviMrfymotbinghinders (as I have ftiewnat 
krge in the diflcrtatibn cn tht provinat of thi 
irama) but >' thaf it may take eitheir.rbarad^er 
V' of pleafant pr fmauiy as it chanceB, or even 
^^ umte them both ih one piece ;V Bvt the cnd 
ef^tragedy briing ta excite thi ftr§ngir p&ffions^ 
tbif difcordancy in the fi^bjed breaks the flow 

of 
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of thofe paffions, and fo prcvcnts, or leflens at 
lcaft, thc very cflfed which this drama primariljr 
intends. *' It is faid, indeed, that this contraft 
«* of grmji and pleafant fcenes, heightens the 
«< pajfion:^^ if it had becn faid that it heightens 
the furprizey the obfervation had been more 
juft. Laftly, '* we are told, that this is nature^ 
** which generatlly Wends together the hdicrousj 
•* and thefuilime" But who does ndt know 
' That iariis nature to achanfage drefs^J^ 

and tfiat to drefs out nature to advantage in the 
prefent inftance, that is, in a compofition whofe 
laws are to be deduced from the confideration 
of its endy thefe charaSers are to be kept by an 
artift, perfefllydiftijiA? 

However this reitraint upon tragedy does not 
prove that, upon the whole, it has phis oneris. 
All I can allow, is, that either drania hzs weight 
cnough, in all reafon, for the ableft Jboulders 
to fuftain. 

177. QUEM TULIT AD ScEtUAM VfiNTOSO 
GLORIA CURRtr, ExANIMAT LBNTUS SpKCTA* 

TOR ctc. to 3H82.]' Thcre is an exquifite 
fpirit of pleafantry in thcfe lines, which hath 
quitc evaporated in the hands of the cYitics. 
Thcfe havc gravely fuppofed thcm to come from 
the perfon of the poet^ and to contain his ferious 
cenfure of the vanity of poetic famc. Whereas, 
I befides 
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beiides the manifeft abfurdity of the thing, its 
inconfiftency with whatis 4elivered elfewhere oa 
this fubjedt [A. P. jfrji^.! where the Greeks 
arc commended as being praeUr laudm nulUuT 
^Koariy^ abfolutely requiifes us,to underftand tjien^ 
^ proceeding from an obji^pr; who, j?is the 
poet hath very fatirically conUived, is left to ex- 
pofe himfelf in ^e very terms of his obje^ion. 
He had juft beisn blan^ing the venality of the; Ro- 
man dramatic writers. They had jfhewn them- 
felves more ibllicitous ^bovLtfilUng tbeir pockets^ 
than deferving.die reput^ion^ of gpod I^ts. 
And, inftead ;of . inftftiiig. fuxthi^ on the excel* 
lency of this. Uftter xtiotxv^.}^^ ftops 0xort^ and 
brings in a bad poet himfelf to laugh at it. 

" And what then, fayslie^ you would have 
« us yield ourfelves to the V^wind ahd guft 
<< of praifc; and, dropping.all tj(iferior con- 
*' fideraticH»^ drive away tc^tlie ^^peaing ftage 
^^ in thi^ pi^ed car of vaiit-glorji r Fojf_'^rha.t"? 
.*' To.hexSfpirited^pr blo^wpi up. with air^a&Jthe 
^ capricioi^ ijpeaator ihall thij^ fit ♦oenyfgj^^, 
*^ or widihdldjt his infpiratiouu^ . Ajid i^ tjiijs djic 
•* mighty benefit of your y^wtUc^d .pja^ffiQji /or 
** fame? No; farewel the ftage, if the breath 
** of otheEs. is, that^ pn which the filly bard \% 
^Vto dep^Q^fo^.the contradipn or enlargepi.e^t 
•f of his diwyifions," To aU .whi^h convincinjg 
AetoriQ tl^, J9^^5qndefccti46 to^iay nothiBg \ 

as 
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as well knowing, that no tnier fervice is, oftcji 
times, done to virtue or good fenfe, than when 
a knave or fool is left to himfelf, to employ hi&^ 
idle raillery againft either. 

Thefe interlocutory paflTages, laying opcn thc 
(entiments of thofe^ againft whom the poet is 
difputing, are vcry frequent in the critlcal and 
moral yrvxt^ngs of Horace, and are well fuitcd. 
to their dramatic genius and original. 

216. -Ille per extentum funem etc.] 
. The Romans, who 'wtre immoderately addi<^ed 
to fpeftacles of evcry kind, had in {^articular 
efteem the funamkuS,\ or rope-dancers \ 

, ^Jia^ulmJludiojiupidHs in funambulo 
,0 4^mum oi^fufaratf Prol. in Hecyr. 

Frbm thc ddmiratioti/of whofe tricks the cx"- 
yttXi^Viy ife periict^tum/imcmy camc todenotc, 
.proverbially, dn uncmmon degree cfexcellence and 
perfeition in any thing. The allufion is, hcrc, 
made with mueh pleafantry, as tbc poet had juft 
l>eeh i;allying thdir fondnefs for thefe jf;ir/rtf^- 
dindiyatckifuefkektSn 

' Ibid.' IllE PER kXTENTUM funem, ctc. to 
3^1214;} It b oblcrvaWe, that Hor^cc, hcre, 
ttlakes his awn/eeHng the tcft ofpoetical mcrit. 
Wbich is faid With a philofophical cxaAncfs. 

For 
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particular paflages. The reader is not only told, 
that a paflage ha$ merit j but is informed what 
fort of merit belongs to it. 

Neither are the remaining obfervations wholljr 
without ufe. For fuch particular beauties. and 
blemifties, as are barely colU^ed^ may yet fervc ts 
a foundation to future inquirers for making fur-' 
ther difcoveries. They may be confidered as 
fo mzny Jingle fafis, an attention to which is cx- 
.cited by the authority of the critic; and when 
.thefe. are confidereJ jointly with fiich as others 
.may have obferved, thofe general principles of 
findliiude may at length be found, which fliall 
cnable us to conftitute «w cl^JTes of poetical 
n»erit or blanje. 

Thus far the candid reader may go in apolo* 
gizing for the merits of thefe writers.' But as, 
•in found criticifm, candour muft not be in- 
-dulged at the expence of juJHce^ I think myfeif 
obliged to add an obfervation concerning their 
defe£ii\ and thai^ on what I muft think the juft 
principles here delivered. . 

Though the method, taken by thefe writers, 
bc fcientifical^ the real fervicfi they have done 
to criticifm, is not very confiderable. And the 
xeafon is, they dwell too much ki generals: that 
:is, not only Lhe genus^ to which they rpfer their 
.f^eciesy is too large, but thofe very fubordinatfi 
. jTpccies themfelvcs are too comprcheniive. 
. . ^ Of 
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4TiticiJm 'y by which I underftand that fpecies of 
4ida6lic writing, which refers to general rules tbt 
virtues and fauks of compofition. And the per- 
fedion of this art would confift in an ability to 
ftfer every beauty and blemiih to a feparate 
dafs ; and every clafs, by a gradual progreffion, 
to fome one fingle principle. But the art is, as 
yet, far Ihort of perfeftion. For many of thefe 
beauties and blemifhes can be referred to no ge^ 
neral rule at all ; and the rules> which have been 
difcovered, feem many of them unconneAed and 
not reducible to a common principle. It muft 
be admitted however that fuch critics are em- 
ployed in their proper office, as contribute to 
the coufirmation of rules already eftabliihed, or 
the invention of new ones. 

Rules already ,^ftabli(hed are then confirmedj 
when more particulars are referred to them. The 
invention of new riiles implies, i. A coUeSiion of 
various particulars, not yet regulated. 2. A dif- 
covery of thofe circumftances of refemblance or 
4sgreem€ni^ whereby they become capable of be- 
ing regu}ated. And 3. A fubfe<^uent reguktion 
joi them, or arrangement into one clafs accord- 
ing tofucb circumftances of agreement, When 
this is done, the rule is completed. £ut if the 
critic is not able to obferve any common circum-^ 
.fiance of refemblance in the feveral particulars, 
he hath collcded, by whicb tbcy ^iay, all ^f 

theiii^ 
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pears tp h^ye.Talued himielf upon, and whkb 
tbe geiierality of his readers have feemed willing 
tp allow him. Yet it muft not be diiTembled, 
that criticifm was, by no mcans, his talent; His 
tafte was truly elegant; but he had neither that 
vigour of underftanding, nor chaftifed, philo- 
ibphical fpirit, which are fo eifential to this 
charader, and which we find in hardly any of 
tbe lantients, befides Ariftotle, and but in a very 
faw of the moderns. For what concerns his 
criticifm on J\4ibBn in particular, there was this 
accidental benefit arifing from it, that it occa- 
fipned an admirable poet to be read, and his ex- 
ccllencies to be obferved. But for the merit pf 
tjie wprk itfdf, if there be any thing juft i|i the 
plgn^ it was, becaufe Ariftotle and Boftu hs^i 
taken the fame route before him. And a^ ^ 
his mn proper obfcrvations, they are for the 
moft part, fo general and indeterminate, as, to 
afford but little inflrudlion to the reader, and 
. are, not unfrequently, altogether frivolous. They 
are of a kin.d with thofe, in which the "Pxpt^ 
critics (for I had rather inftance in the defe£ls 
oi foreign writers than of our own) fo niuch 
abound ; and which gpod judges agree ta nqtk 
in the worft fort of criticifm. To giyc oae 
examplefor all. » ,v 

Cardinal Perron, taking occafion to cpm- 
mend jcertain pieces of th^. ppet RoNSA|^p> 

chufes 
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tkttfos to defiver himfelf ih tbe foUoirf ng mftii* 
iiers : ^^ Prenes de lui qudque jioeme que ce 
•^ foit, il paye toujours fon lefteur, et quand h. 
^^ verve le prend, il fe guinde en haut, il vous 
*> porte jufques dans lcs nues, il vous fait voif 
" millc belles chofes. 

" Que ks faifons font bien-faius I Que la 
*^ defcription de la lyre a Bertaiit eft admirahk f 
** Que le difcours au miniftre, excellentt Tout 
•* fes hymnes font beaux. Celui de retemit6 cft 
** admifablei ceux des faifons maroeilleUx** [Per* 
jToniana.] 

What now has the reader learned from this 
Varied criticifm, but that his Emtnenci w^ in- 
deed very fond of his poet j and that he cfteem-^ 
ed thefe fevcral pieces to bc (what with lefe e3t- 
pencc of words he might^ in one breath, have 
called them) well-tumed^ beautiful^ excellent^ ad^ 
^fnirabky marvelbusy poems ? To have given tis 
the true charader 6f each^ and to have marked 
. the precife degree^ as well as iindy of mcrit in 
thefe works, had been a taflc of another nature. 

21 1. — QUI PECTUS INANITER ANGIT,] 

The word inaniter as well Tisfalfty applied in the 

"following line to terraresy would exprcfs that 

wondrous force of dramatic reprefentatimy which 

compels us to take part in feigned ^idventurts 

^hd fitirationSy as if they were real; and excr- 

- - - I 2 cife? 
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Cjife^ the pajCons with the fame violence, in r$^ 
jmste fancied fienesy as in the pnfint diflrejfes ff 
rmllifi. 

And this is thtt fovereign quality in poetry, 
which, as an old writer of our own naturally 
. exprefles it, is of force to hold childnnfrom plajy 
and old men from the chimney comer[s']. . The 
..ppet, in the place before us, confiders it as a 
lund of magic virtucy which tranfports the fpedla-' 
tor into all places^ and makes him, occafionaUy, 
aflume all perfons* The refemblance holds, alfo, 
in this, that its efFe£ts are inftantaneous and- 
.irreiiftible. Rulesj art^ decorumy all fall before 
it. It goes diredly to the hearty and gains all 
purpofes at once. Hence it is, that^fpeaking of 
a real genius, poilbiled 6£ this commandifig 
power, Horace pronounces him, emphatically, 

THE POET, 

Illeper extentum funem mihi pojfe videtur 

Ire POETA ! 
it being more efpecially this property, which, of 
itfelf, difcovers the true dramatijly and feciires 
the fucccfs of his performance, not only without 
thc afliftance of arty but in dired oppofition tQ 
its cleareft diftatcs. 

This power has been felt on a thoufand other 
dccafions. But its triumphs^ were nevermore 

f/] Sir Philip Sidncy " ' 

confpicuous. 
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. confpicuous, than in the famous inftance of the 
.'CiD ofP. Corndlle; whicM, by thfe Tole liieahs 
-ibf this enchanting quality, drew alohg with it 

the affeftions and applaufes of a wholc people ; 
•notwithftanding thc manJfeff tranlgreffion of 
Jifemc cffential rules, the iitmoft tyranny of 

jealous power, and, what is more, in defiance 

of all the authority and good fcnfe of one of 
■the jufteft piece3 of.criticifm in the French 

language, written purpofely to dlfcrcdit iand c<- 

pofe it. 

-^; 224. CUM LAMENTAMUR KOK ADPARERE. 

LABORES NosTRos, ctc.] It was rcmarkea 
upon ^211, that the beauties of apOem can 
cn\j appear by being felt. And /%, to whom 
f «hcy do not appcar in this inft^nce, are the wri- 
-ter^s ovrtifrtendsj who, it is not to be fuppofed, 
.Vrould difguife iheir /eelings. So that the A?- 
. mentatumy here/pqken of, is at once a proof or 
; impertinence in the poet, and of the hadmfi of his 
igoetry, which fets thc complainant tn a vcry ri- 
, diculous light. 

■ « '%%%i Egere TETES.] The poct intended, 
in thefe words, a very juft fatire on thofe pre- 
.Awiiig mtsjmdfchehrsy who, uiider the pretence 
9f,fgetti€ig above diftrefsful want^ in reality 
^fpiretopublichonours and prefermentsj though 
" I 3 this 
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tiiis bft th^ niofl: inexcufable of all follies (to 
give it the fofteft name), which c^ infeft a 
nutti of letters: Both, becaufe experience, on 
iwiiich 9, wife man would chufe to regulate bim- 
felf; is contrary to tbefe hopes ; and, biecaufe if 
literary merit could fucceed in them,tbe Rew^d^ 
as tbe poet fpeaks, 

would eiiher bring 
Jfdjoy^ or he dejhru&vue efthe thing: 
That is, the leamed would either bave no re- 
lifh for the delights of fo widely difFererrfa fitu- 
ation; or, which hath oftener been the cafe, 
wotild lofe the learnifig itfelf, or the love 6i it at 
leaft, on which thcir pretenfions to thx^fmard 
are founded. ^ 

232. GrATUS AlJEXAKDRO REGl *IA6%AJ 

etc.] This' praife of Auguftus, arifirig frote 
the comparifon of his charafter with that 6f 
Alexander, is extremely fine. It had been ob- 
ferved of the Macedonian by his hiftorians and 
panegyrifts, that, to the ftem virtues bf the r^- 
jueror, he had joined the fofter accomplJflimetits 
of the virtuofo^ in a juft difcernment and love 
^lfoetry, and of the elegant arts. The one was 
thought clear from his admiration a«d fliidy ^ 
Homer : And the other^ fronl Ms femoa» edifl; 
concerning Apelles ahd Lyiippus, could not^be 
deni^f {iQrace fipds means to turn both thef^ 

circumftances 
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orcumftances in his ftoqr to the advantage cf' 
kisprince. / . 

,:.From his extravagant pay of fuch a wretched 
vet£fier, as ChoerUus, he vrould iniihuate, that 
Alexander*s love of the mufe w^s, in faft, but 
a blind uninteiligent impulfe towards gbry^ 
And from his greater fkill in the arts offoi^ifun 
and painting^ than oiverfe^ he reprrfents hini at 
more concerned about thc drawing of his figure, 
than the pourtraiture of his mamers. qnd mind: 
Whereas Auguftus, by his liberalities to Varius 
and Firgilj had difcovered thc trueft taftein thc 
artj from which he expefted immortality r stnd, 
in trufting to thaty as the ^A/y inftrument of his 
faihe, had confeffed a prior regard to thofe mental 
virtuesy which are the real ornament of bu* 
manity, before that hoi ofierrory and air and at- 
fitude o/ vi^ory yin which the brute violcnCe of 
yVIexander mbft deljghted to be fiiewii. 

243. MusARUM doka] The expreffion ii 
happy 5 as implying, that thefe images of virtuc^ 
which are reprefented as of ftich importance to 
the glory of princes, are not the mere offerings bf 
poetry to greatnels, but thc /r^e-gi/is 6f th» 
mufe to the poet. For it is only to fuch tvority 
as thefe, that Horace attributes the wondrous 
efficacy of expreffing the manners and rnndin 
I 4 'fiilWr 



fuller and more durable relief, than fculptur^ 

givcs id*thc exterior figure. 

iJon magis exprejji vultus per aeneafigna^ 
^uam per vqtis opus mores animique virorum 
. Clarorum adtarent. 

\ 247-~ViRGiLius.] Virgil is mentioned, in 
this place, fimply as a Poet. The prccifc idca 
of his pHtry is givcn us clfewhere, 

molle atquefacitum 
yirgiUo annuerunt gaudentes rure Camaenae. 

(iSat. X. 44t 

But this may appear a ftrange praife of the 
fwec^ and polifhcd Virgil. It appeai:^ fo to 
QuinAilian, who cites this pailage, and explain^ 
ij, without doubt^ v«ry juftly, yet in fuch a way 
as fhews that he was not quite certain of the 
trutb of his e^planation. 

The cafe, I believe, w^ this. The word 

facetumy which makes the difficulty, had ac- 

quircd, in Qijin6iilian'§ days, the fenfe of plea^ 

fantj witty, orfacetipus^ in exclufion to eyery other 

ide^, which had forf?[}erly belonged to it. It is 

true that, ifi tbe Auguftan age, and ftill earlier, 

facetum was fometimes ufed in this fenfe. But 

its proper and original meaning was no more 

thaa exa^jfa^itatum^ benefaSium. And in thls 

ftric^ . fenfc, I belicve^ it is always ufed bv 

IJoracc.. 

I^Ialtbinus 
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Malthinus tunicis demijftsam\fiixt: e^qui //' 
JnguiH ad obfcoenum fubduifis ufquefaciiu^t 

• -^ ' I S. II, 25. 
i. e. tucked upj trimy expedite: ^ 4^ ^ 

Mutatis tantim pedibus numertjhue facetus, 

" *^'*V^ ^ S. lY. 7. 

i, e. be [Luciliusj adopted a firiSler . meafure, 
than the writers of the old <»medy; or, bjr 
changing the loofe iambic to the Hexameter 
verfe, he gave a proqf of his flrt^ fkiU^ and im- 
proved judgmenU 

' fraterj pater^ adde ; ' .^ 

Ut cuique efi aetasj ita quemqtte facetua adopta. 

I Ep, YI. 5^. 

i. c. nicefy ftnd accur/itefy adapt your addrcJS ^o 
the age and condition of each. ' :?* 

I do not recolleft any other pfacie whcrc^f/* 
tus is ufed by Horacc; andin all thefeitfccms 
probable to me that the principal idca, conveyed 
by it, is that of care^ art^ fkill^ only diffcrently 
modified according to thc fubjeft to which it is 
apj^licd : a gown tucked up ^ith care — a mca» 
{mtjtudioujly affedted — an addrefs nicefy accom- 
mbdatcd — No thought of ridicuk or pleafaniry 
intfended. 

It is the fame ift thc prtfent inftancc— 

MOLLE ATQUE FACETUM *' 
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i. c. a-pfi pwing verfi^au^n^ and Hin e9§pajk^: 
finiftmlescpreffion: the two precife, chara^^iftig: 
merits of Virgirs rural poetry. ._ 

This change, in. tbe fenfe of words, is cooi- 
moa in all languages, and creeps in fo ^radu^:^ 
ally and imperceptibly as to elude the notice,- 
fometimes, of the beft critics, even in theirown 
language>. The tranfition of ideas, ia the pre- 
lent inftance, may be traced thus. As what 
was wittily faid, was mofty?»rf/W, drtificial^ and 
exquifitt^ hence in procefs 6f time fatetumlotk 
its primary fenfe, and came to fignify merdy, 
witty* 

WehaVc a likeexaiftple iri our owrt iahgutfge. 
Aga$d wit meant formerly a man of good o^ 
tyral fenfe and nnderilanding : but b^caufi» 
what we now call %vit was ohferyed to be4;hf 
flower and quinteflence^ as . it were, of good 
feafe^ hence a man (fwit is now- the exclufiy^ 
attribute of one who exerts his good fenfe 1% 
ihat peculiar manner. . ^ 

.. . . <\ 

247. DiLBCTi TiBi ViRGiLius etc.] It doea 
honour to thc memory of Auguftus, that...h^ 
bore the affeftion^ here fpoken ofy to this ami^r 
ble poet^ who was not more diftinguiihed froni 
hi» contemporary writers b^y the fof ce of *n ori-^ 
ginal, inventive genius, than the fingular bene- 
Vfilenee and humanity of his charaiEler, Yet 

ther^ 
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Hierc hate becti critics of fo pfttvcrfe iYdrti, as - 
fb difcorer an inclination, at leaft, bf difputliig^ 
both. s 

I. Soitie have taken offerice at his fiippofcd 
Itniriendly negleft of Horace, who, on tvejy 
occafion, fhewed himfelf fo ready tb lavifh all 
his praifes on bim» But the folly of thils flander 
is 0(z piece with its malignity, as proceeding 
m the abfurd fancy, tbat VirgiKs frierids might 
as ^afxly have flid into fuch works, as the 
Georgics and Eneis, as thofe of Horace into the 
various occafional poems, which employed his 
pen. 

Juft fuch anothcr fenfelefs fufpiciori hath 
been raifed of his jealbUfy of H6met's fuperior 
glory (a vicc, from which the natufe bf the 
grfeat poet was fingularly abhorrent), bnly, be- 
caufe he did not think fit to give him the firft 
place among the poets in Elyftum^ fevcrd hun- 
bred years before he had fo much as made his 
gppearance upon earth. 

But thefc petty calumnies of his moral cha- 
rafter hardly deferve a confutation. What 
fobie greater authorities have objeaed to his 
foeticaU may be thought more ferious. For, ^ 

7.. It has beeri given out by fome of better 
pote among the moderns, and from thence, ac-^ 
cordirig to the cnftbmafy influence of authority, 
})(ath become the prevailing fentiment of the 

generali^ 
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getieraii^ ^f the learned^ that the great po«t 
wa^ij^prCfixidcbtied for his fame to the exff^?»^^ 
ef his judgment'y to his indujiry^ and a cirtain 
trick of imitationy than to the energy of natural 
gcnius ; which he is thought to have pofieiTql 
in a very flender degrec. 

This charge is founded on the fimilitudc, 
which all acknowledge, betwixt his greatwqrk, 
thc Aenels, and the poems of Homcr. B.ut, 
/* how fer fuch fimilitude infers imitatrcMii or, 
*^ how far imitation itfelf infers an inferiority of 
*' natural genius in the imitator," this hath ne- 
vcr been confidered. In fhort the affair of 
imitation in poetry, though one of the moft curi- 
otis and interefting in all criticifm, hath b^en, 
hitherto, very little underftood : as may appear 
from hcnce, that there is not, as. far as \cjisx 
learn, one fingle treatife^ now extant, wri^t^p 
purpoiely to explain it ; the difcourfe, whic:b 
Chc Icarned Menage intended, and which, doubt- 
lefs, would have given light to this matter, 
having never, as I know of, been made public. 
To fupply, in fome meafiire, this lofs, I have 
thought it not amifs to put together and m^- 
thodize a few reflexions of my own on this fiib^ 
jeft, which (becaufe the matter is lafge, an^ 
cannot eafily be *drawn into a ^ompafs, thiu; 
fuits with thc nature of thefe bccafional reniarks) 
4 . ^ ^ 
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tttere hate bccn critics ot fo pistvcrfe i tiirti, as 
lk> difcoTcr an inclinatiDn, at leaft, of aifputlilgf 
both. 

j. Soitie havc takcn offence at h!s fuppofcd 
Uiiirieiidly neglcft of Horacc, who, on cveiy 
occafion, fhewed himfelf fo ready tb kvifh all 
hi9 praifes on bim» But the folly of thiis flander 
is of a picce with its malignity, as proceeding 
M the abfurd fancy, tbat Virgirs friertds might 
as ^afxly have flid into fuch works, as the 
Georgics and Eneis, as thofe of Horace into the 
various occafional poems, which employed his 
pen. 

Juft fuch another fenfelefs fulpicioh hath 
been raifed of his jealbufy of H61ner's fuperior 
glory (a vice, from which the natufe bf the 
grfeat poet was fingularly abhorrent), bnly, be- 
caufe he did not think fit to give hiin the firft 
place among the poets in Elyfium^ feverd hun- 
bred years before he had fo much as made his 
appearance upon earth. 

But thefe petty calumnies of his moral cha- 
rafter hardly deferve a confutation. What 
fohie greater authorities havc objefted to his 
poeticaly may be thought more ferious. For, ^ 

7.. It has been given out by fome cf bettor 
pote among the moderns, and from thence, ac-r 
cordihg to the cnftomafy influence of authority, 
ftath become the prevailing fentiment of the 

generali^ 
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and the xix^^ of thc First, and, in part, thc ii* 
pf the Second book of Epiftles. 

In thefe^ the poet has three great obje£b ; 
one or other of which he never lofes fight of, 
and generally he profecutes them all together, in 
thc fame piece. Thefe objefts are, i . to vindi- 
cate the v^ray of writing in fatire. 2. To juftify 
his opini^n of a favouritc writer of this clafs, 
thc celebrated Lucilius. And 3. to expofe the 
carelefs and incorreft compofition of the Ro- 
man writers. 

He was himfelf deeply concerned in thefc 
three articles ; fo that he makes his own apology 
at thc famc timc that hc criticizcs or cenfures 
others. The addrefs of the poet*s manner will 
be feen by bearing in mind this general pur- 
pofe of his critical poetry. How he came to bc 
engaged in this controverfy, will beft appear from 
a few obfervations on the ftate or the Roman 
learning, when he undertook to contributc his 
pains to the improvement of it. 

I have, in the introdu<Sbion to the firft of thefe 
volumes, given a flight (ketch of the rifc and 
progrefs of the Roman fatire. This pocm, 
was purely of Roman invention : firjt of ally 
ffruck out of the old fefcennine farce, and 
rudely cuklvated, by Ennius : Next^ more hap- 
pily trcated, aiid enriched with the beft part -of 

thc 
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the old comedy, by Lucilius : And," after fomc 
fucceeding effays, taken up and finally adorned, 
byHoracc. 

HoRAC? was well known to the publlc by 
his lyric compofitions, and ftill more perhsfps 
by his favour at court, when he took upon him 
to correft the manners and tafte of his age, by 
iis Lucillan Satires, But, here, he encourttered, 
at once, many prejudices ; and all his own cre- 
dit, together with that of his . court-friends, was 
little enough to fupport him, againft the torrent. 

FiRST, the kind of writing itfelf was furc to 
give offence. For, though men were well 
vCnough pleafed to have their natural malignity 
gratified by an old poet*s fatire againft zformer 
age, yet they were naturally alarmed at the 
«exercife of this talent upon their owriy and, as it 
might chanccj upon themfelves. 
.. The poet's eminence, and favour, would, bc- 
fides, givc a peculiar force and effe^ to his cen- 
fures, fo that all who found, or thought them* 
fclves liable to thcm, were concerned, in in- 
tereft, to difcredit the attempt, and blaft his 
xifing rcputation. 

Omnes hi metuuntverfusy odere poetam. 

Hencc,- he was conftrained to ftand upon his 
own de&rice, and to vindicatc, as well thc 

'.;. thing 
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thing itfelfy a^ his inanagement of it, to the 
ttnder and fufpicious frublic. 

But this was not all : For, Secondly, an old 
U^ixi&^ of high birth and quality, LuciLius, 
was coniidered, not only as an able writer of 
this clafs, but as a perfe£): model in it^ and of 
courfe, therefore, this new fatirift would bc 
much decried and undervalued, on the compari- 
fon. This circumftance obliged the poet to 
reduce this admired writer to his real value ; 
which could not be done without thwarting the 
general admiration, and pointing out his vices ^ 
and defefts in the freeft manner. This perilous 
tafk he difcharged in the iv*^ fatire of his firffc 
book, and with fuch rigour of criticifm, that 
not only the partizans of Lucilius, in the poet's 
own age, but the moft knowing and candid^ 
critics of fucceeding times, were difpofed to 
complain of it. However, the obnoxious ftcp 
had been taken -, and nothing reniained but to 
juftify himfelf, as he hath done at large, in his 
x^^ fatire. 

Qn the whole, in comparing what hc has 
faid in thefe two fatires with what Quin£tilian 
long after obferved on the ful^ft of them, therc 
feems no reafon to conclude, that thc poct 
judged ill ; though hc cxprcllcd his judgment in 
fuch terms as he would, no doubt, havc fome- 

thing 
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thing foftened (out of complaifahcdfo^e genc-c 
ral fentiment, and a becoming deferonpe to theij 
real merits of his mafter), if his adverfaries had. 
been more moderate in urging their charge, or 
if thc occafion had not been fo prefling. 

Lqftly^ this attack on Lucilius produced, or 
rather involved in it, a third quarrel. The 
poet^s main objeftion to Lucilius was his care- 
kfs, verbofe, and hafty compofition, which hls 
admirers, no doubt, called genius, grace, and 
ftrength. This being an inveterate folly among 
his countrymen, he gives it no quarter. Through 
all his crltical works, he employs the utmoft 
force of his wit and good fenfe to expofe it : 
And his own writings, being at thc fxmc time 
fuprcmely corre<9:, affbrded his enemies (which 
would provokc them ftill more) no advantage 
againft hlm. Yet they attempted, as they could, 
to repay his perpctual reproaches on the popu- 
lar writers for their negledt of Umae labor^ by 
objefting to him, in their turn, that what he 
wrote vi2is Jine nervis: and this, though they 
felt hisfofce themfejves, and though another fet 
of mcn were complaining, at the fame time, of 
hisfeverity.. 

Sunf qujbus tnfqtyrti videor nimis ACER — 
■ ' , ,..SI« NERVIS altera quicquid 

Compojui fars ejfiputatyjiinilefque meorum 

MiliC diiB Wfos deducipojfe — 

Vbi;. 1t. *'^ -^ -"" • K His 

l"' ' .»'1 *■ 
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His detraftors fatirically alluding, in thefe laft 
words^ to his charge againft Lucilius — 

in hori faepe ducentos, 
Ut magnum, vcrfus diSfabat^Jians pede in uno. 

It is not my purpofe, in this place, to cnlarge 
further on the charafter of Lucilius, whofe 
wordy fatires gave occafion to our poet's criti- 
cifm. Several of the antient writers fpeak of 
him occafionally, in terms of the higheft ap- 
plaufe 5 and without doubt, he was a poet of 
diftinguiflied merit. Yet it will hardly be 
thought, at this day, that it could be any dif- 
credit to him to be cenfured, rivalled, and ex- 
celled by Horace. 

What I have here put together is only to 
fumifti the young reader with the propcr Key 
to Horace's critical works, which generally 
turn on his own vindication, againjl the enemies 
of fatire — the admirers of Lucilius — and thc 
patrons of loofe and incorre£l compofition* 

In maniging thefe feveral topics, he has 
found means to introduce a great deal of exqui- 
fite criticifm. And though his fcattered ob- 
fervations go but a little way towards making up 
a complete critical fyftem, yet they are fo lumin- 
cusy as the French fpeak, that is, they are fo 
replete with good fenfe, and extend fo much 
farther than to the cafe to whi^h they are im- 

mediately 
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mediately appliedj that they furnifh many of 
ihe principles on which fuch a fyftem, if ever it 
be taken in hand, muft be conftrufled : 'And, 
without carrying matters too for, we may fafe- 
ly afiirm of thefe Critical DifconrfeSy that, next 
to Ariftotle's immortal work, they are thc 
moft valuable remains of antient art upon this 
fubjed. 



The Endofthe Ifotes on the Epijile t$ AuousTUS. 
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DISSERTATION I. 

PN 

THE IDEA OF UNIVERSAL POETRY. 

WHEN we fpeak of poctry, as an 
art^ wc mcan Juch a way or me* 
ihod of treating afubjed^ as is found mjl 
fUuftng and delightful to us. In all othcr 
kinds of literarjr compofition, pleafurc is 
fubordinatc to use : in poctry only, plea- 
suRE is the end, to which ufc itfelf (how- 
ever it bc, for ccrtain reafons, always prc- 
tcndcd) muft fubmit. 

This idea of the cnd of poetry is 50 
novel one, but indccd the ycry fame whidi 
our grcat philofopher entenaincd of itj* 
who givcs it- as thc cflentiai note of this 
part of leaming — THA.T it submits the 

SHEWS. OF THINGS TO THE DESIJtES OV 

THE MIKD : WHEREAS &EASON DOTH^ 

BUCKLE AND BOW THE MIND UNTO THE 

K 4 ^ATURE 
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NATURE OF THiNGs. FoF to gratify the 
dejires of the mindy is to please : Fleafure 
then, in the idea of Lord Bacon, is the ulti- 
matc and appropriate end of pocrtry ; for 
thc fake of which it accommodates itfelf to 
the defires of the mind^ and doth not (as 
othcr kinds of writing, which are under 
the eoiltroul of reafon) buckle and bow the 
mind to the nature of things. 

But they, who like a principle thebet- 
ter for feeittg k in Greck, may take it in 
the* \rards bf ari old philofopher, EKA-i 

TOSTHBNES, who affimod --^Vo wl^y fcrilfrV 
^Xi^Shiy ' if/i/^J^Ayteyia?, 8 iiiUtiliaHU^ *-t-iof 

wbkfe word8,-tfee definition giten abare, is 
the'traafl4tionr '■ - f '• ' >•: " « ■• ^y.'-' 
^^yThknotimol the endof Tpoctryv if kopt 
fteadily in view, will unfold to hqs all the 
inyfteries of the poetic att. ' There.nccds 
b{Ut?to cFoIve the' phiiofopher's idea, and 
10; apply it, as occafion ferves, ^'She Urt 
ef^foetry) wilt bc, univerfally; the art 
Qfi pl.easing';: and all ils rulesy. b«t^^fi>. 
many M£ANJs,^whicb.experience'£nds moft 
qoQducive to that cndj vj ^ :' . 
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Sic ANiMis natum inventumque poema ju- 
VANDIS. " > 

Ariftotle has dellvered and explaincd 
thefe rules, fo far as they refpcft one 
fpecies of poetry, the dramatic^ or, more 
properly fpeaking, the tragic : And when 
fuch a writer, as hc, fhall dd as much 
by the other fpccres, then, and not till 
then, a completc art of poetry will bc 
fbrmed. * 

I havc not thc prefumption to think 
myfelf, in any degrec, equal to ihi«-«rdu- 
ous taflc: But from the idea of this art, 
as given abovc, an ordinary writer may un- 
dertake to deduce fome general concbfions, 
concerning Unherfal Poetryr whkh- fccm 
prepararory to thofe niccr difquifitiona,con- 
cerning \x% feveral forts orjfeciesi . 

L It follows from that idea, that it 
fliouId'ncglea no advantage, that fairly 
offersltfelfjOf appearing ia fuch ^ drefs or 
mode of Unguage, as is moft taking. and 
agrceable to us. We may cxpc;^ chi?n, ia 
thc language or ftyle of' poctry, a ^oioe 
of fuch words as are moft fonoroua ai^l 
cxpreffive, and fuch an arrapgcment of 

tbem 
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NATURE OF THiNGS. FoF to gratify the 
dejires of the mlndy is to please : Pleafure 
then, in the idea of Lord Bacon, is the ulti- 
matc and appropriate end of poetry ; for 
thc fake of which it accommodates itfelf to 
the dejires of the mind^ and doth not (as 
other kinds of writing, which are under 
the coiltroul of reafon) buckle and bow the 
mtnd to the nature of things. 
: But they, who like a principle the bet^ 
ter for feeing k in Greck, may take it in 
the* Words bf-ari old philofopher, Eka-^ 

TOSTHfiNES, who affimcd«<-«'«rQ»yiI4y isrilbV 

wfeitb WbrdSjifee definition git^n abore, is 
the»traiaB4tion»' '• ^ ■ f • ; ^ \ . ,j.. • 
- yThfe ;«^w« of the endof poctryy if kopt 
fteadily iii view, will unfoldtaaas all the 
inyfliries of the poetic-art. ^ Therc' nceds 
but^!to cfsolve thc phiiofopher's idca, and 
10; apply it, as: occajSon ferves, ySbe nrt 
of^fottry) will' bc, univerfally; the akt 
Qfi pl.easing'.;; and all ils rulei^\ but^ib. 
inany MEANjs,^whicfe.experiencefind$ moft 
WQducive to that cndj v. r : r 

f- -- ■ .- '. .. •-• :■;:■ .. i- .51^ 
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pleafing to us, becaufe it tends to imprefs 
on the mind the moft diftinft and vivid 
conceptions; and truth of reprefentation 
being of lefs account in this way of com- 
pofition, than the livelinefs of it, poetry, as 
fuch, will delight in tropes and figures, 
and thofe the moft ftrongly and forceably 
exprefTed, And though thc applkation of 
figures will admit of great variety, accord- 
jng to the nature of the fubjeft, and the 
managtment of theih muft be fuited to the 
taftc and apprebenfion of the people, to 
whom they are addrefled, yet, in lome way 
orother, they will find a place in all works 
of poetry ; and they who objeft to tUc ufe 
of themi oiily fliew that thcy are not capa-f 
blc of bcing pleafcd by this fort of com-? 
pofition, or do, in effcft, interdiS thc thing 
itfelf., 

. Thc atiticnts looked for fomuch of this 
ibrc^ and fpirit of cxprefiion in ifvhatever 
they dignificd with thc name oi fQem^ lUaf 
Horacc ,telk us rt was made a queftion by 
fomc» wbciher comedy werc riglitly refer- 
red tQ.this dafs^ becaufc it diflered oniy, in 
poiilt ,of: meafui^ fron:i morc profe. > 

4 IdcircQ 
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Idcirco quMam, comoedia nccne poema 
Effet, quaefivere : quod acer fpiritus, ac vis, 
Nec verbisj nec rebus ineft : nifi quod pede certp 
Differt (iBrmoni, fermo merus — Sat, 1. 1. iv. 

But they raight havc fpared their doubt, 
or at leaft havc refolvcd it, if they had 
confidercd that comedy adopts as much of 
this force and fptrit ofwords^ as is confift- 
ent with thc nature and degree of that 
pleafure, which it pretcnds to give. For 
the name of poem will belong to every 
compofition, whofe primary end is lo pleafe^ 
provided it be fo conftrufted as to afford 
all the plcafure, which its kind orfort will 
permit. 

II. From ihe idea of thc end of poctry, 
it follows, that not only figurative and 
tropical terms will be employed in it, as 
tbefe^ by the images they convey, and by 
thc air of novchy which fuch indireft ways 
of fpeaking carry with them, are found 
raoft delightful to us, but alfo that fiction, 
in the iargcft fenfc of thc word, is effential 
to poeiry. For its purpofc is, not to dc- 
lineate truth Cmply, but to prefent it ia 
the inoft taking forms \ not to refleft the 

rcal 
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real face of things, but to illuftrate and 
adorn it; not to reprefcnt the faivgft pb- 
jefts only, but to reprefent them in the 
faireft lights, and to heighten all their 
beauties up to the poflibility of their na* 
tures; nay, tp outjlrip nature, and to ad- 
drefs itfelf to our wildeft fanqj, rather 
than to our judgment and cooler fenfe. 

GuT Ifrih^im roiS ccyi^aiaiv^ ir* iTTOiJiUifaf 

As fmgs onc of ihc profeffion[A], who 
feems to have underftood his prJvilegcs 
very well. 

For there is fomething inthemind df 
man, fublime and eievated, which prompti 
it to overlook all obvious and familiar ap- 
jcaranccs, and to feign to itfelf othcr and 
xhore exrraordinary ; fuch as correfpond ' 
to tbe extent of its own powers, and fill 
out all the facuhies ahd capacities of oiir 
fouk This rcftlefs and afpiring difpdfi. 
tion, poetry, firft and principaily, would 
indulge and flatter; and thence takes its 
name of divin^i as if fome power,. above 

[a] fimpedocl^s. See Plutarch, vol. I. p. jj. 

hurrMn^ 
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humariy confpired to lift the mlnd to thefe 
exahed conceptions. 

Hence it comes to pafs, that it deals in 
apoftrophes and invocations; that it im* 
perfonates the virtues and vices; peoples 
all creation with new and living forms; 
calls up infernal fpeftrcs to terrify, or 
brings down celeftial natures to aftonifli, 
the imagination; affembles, combines, or 
connefts its ideas, at pleafure; in fliort, 
prefers not only the agreeable, and thc 
gracefiil, but, as occafion calls upon her^ 
the vaft, the incredible, I had almoft faid, 
the impoflible, to the obvious truth and 
nature of things. For all this is but a 
feeble expreflion of that magic virtue of 
poerry, which our Shakefpcare has fo 
forcibly defcribed in thofe well-knowa 
lines — 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rowh'ng^ 
Doth glance from heav'n to eartb, from earth 

to heav'n ; 
And, as Imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to fliapc,and gives to aerynothing 
A local habitation and a name. 

Whcn 
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When the received fyftem of manners 
or religion in any country, happeias to bc 
fo conftituted as to fuit itfelf in fome dc- 
gree to this extravagant turn of the human 
mind, we may expeft that poetry will feizc 
it with avidity, will dilate upon it with 
pleafure, and take a pride to creft its fpeci- 
ous wonders on fo proper and convenient 
a ground. Whence it cannot feem ftrangc 
that, of all the forms in which poetry has 
appeared, that of pagan fable^ and gothic 
romance, ftiould, in their tums, be found 
thc moft alluring to the true poet. For, 
in defeft of thefe advantages, he will ever 
adventure, in fome fort, to fupply their 
place with others of his own invention ; 
that is, he wiil mould every fyftem, and 
convert every fubjeft, into the moft araaz- 
ing and miraculous form. 

And this is that I would fay, at prcfent, 
of thefe two requifites of univerfal poetry, 
namely, that licence of exprejfion, which wc 
call xhtjlyle of poetry, and that licence of 
reprefentatio7t, which we cdW fidion. The 
Jlyle is, as ic were, the body of poetry; 
fdiony is its foul. Having, thus, taken the 

privilege 
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piopefly^ tp /2^«^ ity^d (hen ihr wjU ,ibc in 
a coaditioQ, asone of her favqiirites i£e^^> 

TO RAVISH ALL TH£ GoDS. For . w,^j|^ 

III. It foUows from the fame idea^f.thc 
tndy which poetry would accomplUh,:that 
not only Rhythm, but numbers, propeciy 
fo calied, is eflentiai to it. For thi^ «^t 
undertaking to gratify all thofe derinqs 
and cxpedlations of plcafure, that can .be 
reafonably cntertained . by us, and x\it^Vf 
being a capacity in languagc, the .uiflxij- 
ment it works by, of pleafing vf v^jr 
highly, not only by the fenfb aud ifttJ^gPQ^ 
it conycys, but by the. ftruft\ire of..\»:flj(^, 
and flili morc by the harmonious arraf;^^- 
ment:.of them in mctrical found^ pr nu^- 
bcrs, and iaftly there being nb reafpa.^ 
the nature of the thing itfelf ,why..?be(e 
pleafures ftiould not be uniied, it foi\?.^'s 
that poetry wili not be that^which it j>ro- 
feffes to be, that is, will noij .accoojjj^ Jif s 
own purpofe, ^iilefs it dej^ht^ithaea^^^widi 

numbers, pr, in other ?y?tf 4§> :U»'?^i'i^lfe^ 
cloathedin VEKSE. ... .. , .■.....-,-. 

■ vovThe 
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The readcr, I dare faffluu hidhartogoiie 
ftloiig ^th me, in this deduAicm : bat here» 
I fufpeft, we ihaU feparate. Yet he wili 
llartle the lefs at this conclufion, if he re* 
ticSt on the origin and firft application oC 
poctry among sdl nations. 

It is everjr wherc of the moft early 
growth, preccding every othcr fort of com- 
pofition ; and bcing dcflined for the ear, 
that is, to be eithcr fung, or at leaft re- 
citcd, it adapts itfclf, evcn in its firft rude 
'eifays, to that fenfe of meafure and pro- 
portion in founds, which is fo qatural to 
\is. The hcarer^s attcntion is the fooner 
gained by this means, his entertainment 
quickencd, and his admiration of the per- 
formcr^s art excitcd. Men are ambitious 
cf plcafmg, and ingenious in refining upon 
what thcy obfcrve will plcafe. So that 
mufical cadcnccs and harmonious founds, 
which nature di£hitcd, are farther foften^d 
and improvcd by art, till poetry bccome as 
raviihing 'to the car, as the imagcs, it prc- 
fents, arc to the xmagination. In procefs 
of time, what was at firft thc cxtemporanc* 
cus produ£tion of gcnius or paificl^, under 

Vo L. 11. L thc 
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the condud of a natutal eAr^ become^ the 
hibour of the clofet» iwd is conduded by 
artificial nilcs j yet ftill, wkh a fecret re- 
ference to xhtfenfe of hearing^ and to tha,t 
acceptation which melodious founds meet 
with in the recital of expreffive wcKds. • 

Even the profe-writer (when the art is 
enough advanced to produce profe) having 
been accuftomed to have his ear confulted 
and gratified by the poet, catches infenfi" 
bly the fame harmonious afie6Hony tunes 
his fentences and periods to fome agree- 
tncnt with fong, and transfers into his cool* 
eft narrative, or graveft inftruaiwi, f(Mnc- 
thing of that mufic, with which his ear 
vibrates from poetic imprcffions. 

In ihort) he leaves meafured and deter- 
minate iHimbers, that is> Metke, to the 
poet, who is to pleafe up to the height <^ 
his faculties, and the nature of his work ; 
and Ottly referves to himfelf, whofe pur- 
pafc qf giving pleafure is fubordinate lo ' 
-another end, the ioofer mufical me&fiirei ' 
;or wbat we call Rhythmical Prosb. - : 

. The reaibn appears, from this deduftidir, 
viiiyail poetry afpires tt^pleafe by melo* 
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dlouB «umbers. To fime Ipeci^, it is 
thouglit morc dTential, than to others, be- 
taufe thofe fpecics condtiHe to bey^g*, thit 
Is, are more immediatcly addxeflred to the 
lear ; and becaule they continue to be fung 
in concert with mufical injirumerits^ by 
li^rhich the ear is ftill more indulged, It 
happened in antient Greece, that cycti 
tragedy retained this accompanJment of 
teufical inftruments, through all iis ftages, 
land even in its moft improved ftate. 
Whence Ariftotlc includes mii/ic^ prc^erly 
fo calkd, as well as Rbythm and Metrey itx 
•his ^dea pf the tragic poem. He did this, 
becauie he found the drama of his coun- 

tigiC^ aMNIBUS NUMERIS ABSOLUTtTM, I 

m^ an in poflei£on of ail the advantages 
w|Mch;c»idd refult frpm the uuibn of 
rhytbmcah metrical, and mufical founds. 
Modcrn tragedy has relinquilhed part of 
tljefe^* yet ftill, if it be true that ihis poem. 
be^ niore pleafipg by the addition of the 
mufical art, and there be nothing in the 
naturc of th?: comj^ofiiiQn which forbids 
the ufe .of it^I know not why AriftotIe's 
idjg, flaouid not be adopted, and his precept 
L 2 become 
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l>e<x)Ae « itandinf law of tKe tragic ilagtr 
Fer i^^a evcry other poem, being calr 
culated and defigned properly and uld- 
. xniittdy to pleaje, whatever contribntes to 
produce that end moft perfefily, all cir- 
cnmftahces taken into tfae account, muft be 
thought of the nature or eflence of the 
kind. 

But without carrying matters fo hc, let 
us confine our attention to metr^ or what 
we call vcrfe. This muft be eflential xq 
every work bearing the name oipoem, not, 
becaufe we are only accuftomed to call 
works witten in vtrtc, foems, but becaufe a 
work, which profcffc^ to plcafe us by etery 
pojQible and proper method, and yet doei 
not giye us this pieafure, which it is in its 
power, and is no way improper for it, to 
give, muft fo far fall ihort of fulfiliing its 
own engagements to us^ that is, it has not 
all thofe qualities which we have a right to 
expeft in a work of literary art, of which 
fleafure is the ultimate end. 

To explain myfelf by an obvious inftance» 
Hiftory undertakes to instkuct us ia 
the tranfadions of paft times. If it an- 

fwer 
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firer this purpofe» it does all ^hgt>i^ of: 

its nature; aod, if it find meaps xo^k^fi ^U 

befidesy by the hannony of jits SijV^ ^v^yir 

vadty of its narration, all this t^ tQ b&ac« 

counted as pure gain : if it inftru^ed only, 

by the truth of its reports, and thc perfpi^ 

cuity of its methQd, it wonld fully attaia 4t5 

0nd. Poetry, on the other hand, under«> 

(alfes to PL£AS£. If it employ all its pow- 

crs to this purpgfei it effeds all that is of 

iis nature: if it ferve, befides, to inform qy 

ifiilru^ us, by the truths it conveys, and by 

the precepts or examples it inculcates, thii 

Cervice may rather be accepted, tb^> re- 

quired by us: if it pleafed q^lti byit^ 

ingenious fi£Hon$, and hsurmoniousflxiuiEtprq, 

it would difcliarge ips o&cc^ and anfwer itf( 

^* \ . ■ . ...■■;■ :v -. . 

In this fenfe, tbe famous ids^g, of 
Eratofthenes, quoted above mm,tbatibepoefis. 
^mvs tfiflga^e, nat to infirttS-^j^ tp:bjp 
^lSf^^qf^v U9f4pcs it appear, wl^lfjWr 
fon Strabocoul^^^luyc^tp take pSei^:^ ;^t j^ 
^ Jjfgvfjver ,it. fl^^^ bi&;mifapplie^, as he ?ell$ 
jis jj w?is, by that witer. For, dio»fi^; ttjc 

jgocjs, pp dpijji)t: (?j^^efpei^^ ?»ArP.oK^» 
L 3 whofc 
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vhofe hcHiour the great Geographer-woul4 
afiert, iil his criticiiki on EratofthMes) 

frequently infttu^ tishy z tnie aad f aithT 
ful teprefentation of things; yet eren 
this inftrujtive air is only afiumed fo^ the 
fake bf fleqfingi which» as th^ hniAan 
mind is conftituted, they could not !fo well 
do, if ihey did not inftruft at all, that is, if 
trutb were whoUy neglc^ted by thenr. . So 
that fkafure is ftill the ulpmate cnd an4 
fcope of the poet's art; .and inftruStim\x£t\^ 
i%t iu his hands, only one of the means^, by 
which he would effeft it [!}]. 

I am the larger oti this head to (hew 
thlsit it is nqt a mere verbal difputc^s it 
k commonly thought, whethcr poem^ 
fcbuld be written in vprfc, pr no/ Meq 
may include, or not include, th<5 idea of 
ittetre in their complex idea of what they 
(te&^Poem. Whatlcontend for, is, that 
metre, as an inftrument of fleafing^ is tU 
fehtial to every work of poetic art, and 
would therefore enter into fuch idea, if 
tnen judged of poetry according to its 
confeffed naiure arid end^ 

[*] See Strabo, L i. p. 15. Par. 1620^ 

Whcncc 
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Whcnce it may feem a little ftrange» 
fhat my Lord Bacon fhould fpeak oi focfy, 
fis 4 part of Uarning in meafure of words 
WOK THE MosT PART reJlraincJ } wben 
hi$ own notion, as we have feen aboYe» 
mzSf that the effence of poetry confifted 
infubmtting the Jhews ofthings to the de^ 
Jires of thie mittd. For thefe Jhew of 
things could only be exhibited to the, 
mind through the medium of words: and 
it is juft as natural for the mind to defire 
that thefc words flioul4 be barmonious^ a^ 
jhat the images, ^Dtveyed in them, fhould 
be illuftripus; there being a capaclty in 
f he p2iad iof being deiighted through it$ 
tprgai;!, jthe<4^r, as well a$ i:hrough its power, 
or faci^ky of im^^gination. And the wonder 
18 the greater, }>&cmi^ the great philofor 
pher himfelf was aware of the agreement 
(ind confort which poetry hath witb mufic^ 
as well as with maris nature and fleafur^^ 
that is, with the pleafure which naturally 
refults frpm gratifying the imaginatipo, 
So that, to be confiftent with himfelf, hc 
Ihould, methinks, have faid — /y&^ foefy 
was a fart ofkaming injneafure of words 
L 4 ALyAifs 



jki^k^^ffMmfi ^^M, thtxMigh 

i»tfo*1t«Mftie3, tot >igredng lo hia^oDni 

«•'ThS^fP^&ikions' will afford a ptt>per 

il^ticM^^df that queftioD, which hasltem 

aj^tated "by^the critics, ** Whether a wotk 

<*^^f flftiWi' and imagination (fuch ar that 

^bf 'the»fehhiihop of Gambray, for in- 

?^iteiRre)ijMduaed; in other re^eas^ac- 

^'ofifding^tothcTniiesof the«]^ poemybnt 

i^-^irt!itai«ft i&T^ofe, tnay dfifijrte' thc nanfc of 

^«^^OEiiiv^^-tiot.^ FbTv^thongh ic bc 

Sri^okias ^^deed co difputc^ abont nanie^ 

f^v fionr whitr has bocir ikid it af>peairs, 

^^€ tf^Metf^r be not 1tic(*gimous te-thc 

^ai^4Df%n'«piCcdmpclfiii3tt^^ clndit aSbrd 

f«-plt«(u^ "whidi h not to be Ibund in 

j:^iftei*^^^l«f^-ni(etre l^ foi* that reafon,ef- 

^ntililctd ihii mode of writing; which^is 

only faying in other words, that an.epic 

^^iGKpc&Aanf xo giye ali the plekfore which 

it is capable of gitifig,- flflteft be wri|:ten in 

••<>>\0 But, 



^3Bi««i:fWQ^&r{^ ^Wfill^t I ihink, 

are we to thiak :o£ xhohnpveh ofif^mances^ 
as^jdieyKate e^lled, that i8,i|ables con- 
jbaifiod iba fome private and familiar fob- 
lefi^' whicli ha?e been fo cttrrent, of late» 
iditongh all Europe? As th^ propofe 
fkafike for their end, and profecute \U be- 
^esrinthe way iJiJiSliim^ thoagh without 
nrftrical n»mbers, and gcneralljr, indeed, 
indhkarfti aftdrugged profe, <»e eafily fccs 
rtvthat their^pretenfions are^ and undcr what 
idoa:ithey-are* ajdbitious to' be reccivea. 
Yjeftjw they airc whoUy deftitme of mea- 
fure^ fottuds (co fay nothing of their other 
nu(|[d>0r|ef8 def^s) they can, at moft, be 
coniidet^d but as hafty, imperfe£b, and 
abortiye poems; whether fpawned from 
the dramatic, or narrative fpecics, it may 
be hard to fay~ 

Unfiniib^d things^ one knows not wbat to «all, 
; Their gencration's fo equivocal. 

Hpwcvcr, fuch as thcy arc,thefe nmdtvss 
have been gcncraily wcU reccivcd : Sme^ 
^r the real merit of thdr exeaittpn; 

Othifs, 



"' Th«lfeJ^fckid6s' will afford a •^fjoper 

i&Wtfcm^^af-klial qticftido, whkh ha» l>cw 

aj^tated<%y^^ critics, « Whcthcr a w>tk 

>^^^f-flfti(Wi'ind imagination (fuch ai' that 

^ bf ■ithey«r«hhift«^ of Gambray, fbr in- 

:^^!amc)^pMinettA; in othcr rei^eas^ao- 

.i^5o6*dingitethcTuicsof the«pic po^-bnt 

^^^M&f*«ft iaT^rofej tnay defertdthc Aawte of 

^«rl^OEi*ir?^-tiot.^ FbTvrthotigh it' bc 

^Sri^oloas-^decd »> difputc^ about nani^ 

-yei' f*©ixr vh»'has ^bocirikid 'it- af>pfcairs, 

i^§ tf^fectf^^h^ notcittc(*g^id^ i&iHc 

^z%i^^c{^2itr€p\ex^ia^^, fttidit afford 

t«-plfetfi»e:^hidi k iidt td be Ibuni* in 

tmt):^^f(fte^'rxmt6 i^' fof that rcaf6n,i5f- 

yfentilihed^ihis^ mode of writing; whichlis 

only faying in othcr words, that at^cpic 

.UMapofit5on,^«a giye ali the plckfilrc which 

it is capableof giting, nteft be wri|:ten in 

'•^vVtO But, 
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may be admimftcrcd by^ aiifilftxjjr': But 
true taftc rcquircs draftc, fcrfercj: and fitn- 
ple pleafures ; and truc gennus niBiXDtly bc 
conccrncd in adminiftcring fuchk -. 

Laftly, on tfae fame prindple dh whicli 
we have dccided on thcfc qucftibns con- 
ccrning thc abfolute merits of pocms in 
profe, in all languages, we may, alfo, de* 
termine anothcr, which has bee? put con« 
ceming the comparative merits of rhymed, 
and what is cailed blank verfc,in our owrif 
and the other modern ianguagcs. 
' Critics and antiquaries haye bcen feUi- 
citous to find out who were thc inycntors 
pf rhymc, which fome fetch from thc 
Monks, fome from the Goths, and others 
from thc Arabians : whercas, thc truth 
feems to be, that rbyme^ or the confonance 
pf finai fyllables, occurring at ftated tnter- 
yals, is the diAate of nature, or> as we ma j 
fay, an appcal to the ear^ in ali languagiC^ 
and in fomc dcgrcc pkafing in all. The 
difterence is» that, in fome languagcs, thefe 
confonances are apt of themfelyes to occur 
fo ofcen that they rather naufeate, tban 
pleafe, and fo^ inftead of bcing affefiied, 

are 
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'» f. ' 

syMf. ,l^ipul]ty avoided by gooi writcrgj 
^lrtiu^ in all tl^e modern onc?, 

Vb^xic th^^fonfonances arc lefsf frcqucnt^ 
and where.t^e guantity of fyl|ab|cs is not 
ip .^diiiliqiflLy marked as» pf itfclf, tp afibrd 
^harmonious meafurc ^nd mufipal Tarictyi 
thcr^ it is of neccfEty that: ppets havc had 
^coupfe t9 j^bymf; pr to fpmc othcr pi:- 
P^cnt of thc likc natufc, fuch as the Mlir 
jfr^tioj^ ictr inftance ; whif:h is pnly an- 
Ojj^r^jBfjiy of delighting t^c car by itcratc^ 
K^4 _^T)fX may bc di^cdf tbe cqiifonanc^ 
^^ijijtialktters^ asrhymeis, thc confanancc 
tfjnal fyUahles. All this, I fay, is of ncr 
ceiBty^ becaufe what wc call verfes in fuch 
knguages will be otherwife untuncfuU 
l^d willnot (trike thc car with that vivar 
g^Ji wtii<:b 13 requifitc to put a fcnfible dif- 
l^il-eAce betwecQ ^oetic numbcrs s^nd mcar 

j^^:|^ fiiort> m methpd of gratifying the cair 
hf..pica^^ which -cxppricncqihaj? 

/oi^nd picafing, is to bc neg|9^ed:by ^the 
jgoet^ and altJ^igbr, l^ 

jBiCjbod§o:^:be diier$i»,iithc ^si^^ 
,\ii- application 
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appHcarion of fuch ihethods, aS^^^di par- 
ricular languagc allow^^^bceomes a n&effarjr 
part of his officc. He will onfy culriratc 
thofe methods moft, vrhidti tend td produce, 
in a given language^ the moft haimonious 
ftrufture or meafurc, of which it is ca* 
pable. 

Hence it comes to pafs, that the poetff 
of fome modern languages cannot fo much 
as fubfifti without fhyme : In others, it it 
only embclliftied by it. Of iheformer fort 
is the French, which thcrefore adopts, aniU 
with good reafon, rhymed verfe, not tk 
tragedy only, but in comedy: And thd%li 
foreigners, who have a language diffefcntfy 
conftruftcd, are apt to treat thls obfervafict 
of rhyme as an idle affeaation, fttk Is Mt 
Juft to ailow that the French tliefmfeifiS 
are the moft compctent judges^cJf the ti^- 
tural defeft of their own tongUd,''a^& Jhfe 
likelieft to perceive by what matikgettlrcnt 
fuch defeft is beft remedied of cmicSleS.^ 

In the iatter clafs of languaLgb, itW(k 
pqetry is only embciliflied'1)y*iftfe tife^dif 
rhyme, we may reckon the I^&iPltid dre 
'^Qgliih; whichbeingnaturaE^mdrtf4itiB« 

ful 



M sml fr^6fik>i£^ &n tfae French,' trdf 
a£bnt A^iliemelody of ftmnd wfaich id ek- 
pc£ted iii fedaijfomcif poddy, by its varied 
paufii mSt pnmtiiy only; wfaile in bcher 
fortsi Whiclfa are more fbllicitous to pleafe 
tfae ear, aiid whcre fuch follicitude, if takeh 
notice of by the readcr or hearer, . is ti^ 
refemed» h: may be proper, or rather it bc- 
comes a law of the Engliih and Italiatt 
poetry, to adopt rhyme. Thus» dur trage- 
dies are ufually compofed in blahk yerfe : 
but our epic and Lyric compdfitions are 
found moft pdeafing^ when cloathed In 
rfayme. Milton, I know, it will be faid, k 
an exception : But, if We fet afide fottie 
learned perfons, who have fuffered them- 
felves to be too eafily prejudiced by thelr 
admiration of the Greek and Latin Tan- 
guages, and ftill more, perhaps, by the pre- 
Tailing notion of the monkifh or gothic 
original of rhymcd verfe, all other readers, 
if left to themfelves, would, I dare fay, be 
morc dclighted with this poet,:if, befides 
lis tarions patiie, and meafured quamity, 
fae had enriched his number^ with rbyme. 
Sg th«u. his love oif Uberty, the ruling paf- 

fion 
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fion of his heart» perhaps tr;^%oirj^. hifll ^ 
too f ar, when he chofe to fQlk>w (he etamt 
pk fet him by one or two vrrkeiK ofprim, 
note (to nfe his own eulogium)» iradier thaa- 
comply with the regular and prevailiag 
pra£tice of his favoured Italy, which firft 
and principally, as our beft rhymifl fings^ 

With paufesjcadence, andwcll-voweflM words, 
And all thc graces a good ear afibrds, 
Made rhyme an art— 

Our comedy, indeed, is generally written 
in profe^ but through the idlenefs, or ill 
taftc, of our writers, rather than from any ^ 
other juft caufe. For, though rhyme be 
not neceffary, or rather would be impro- 
per, in the comedy of our language, which . 
can fupport itfelf in poetic numbers, with-_^ 
out the diligence of rhyme; yet fome fort 
of metre is requifite in this humbler fpecies ^ 
of poem ; otherwifei ii; will npt contributc - 
all that is within its power and province,-- 
topleafe^ And the particular, metre, pro* ;, 
per for this fpecies, is not far to feeL Fpr * 
it can plainly be no other ths^n a carcleis { 
and loofer lambic, fuch as ouf l^gu^ge^>. 

naturally 
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naturally nms intOi tHn in conftHktixm^ 
and of which we ate itot ^thout examplei^ 
in our old and beft writen for the comie 
vftage. But it is not wonderful that tht>fe 
critics, who take o&nce at Engliih epic 
poems ia rbymet becaufe the Greek and 
Latin only obfenred quantity, fhould re^ 
quire Englifh comedies to be written ia 
fro/e, though the Greek and Latin come- 
dies were compofed in ver/e. For the ill 
appiication of examples, and the negleft of 
them, may be weii enoUgh expe£led from 
the fame men, (ince it does not appear 
that their judgmcnt was employed, or thc 
reafon of the thing attended to^ in either 
inftance. 

And thus much for the idea of Uni- 
VERSAL PoETKY. It is thc aft of trcating 
any fubjeft in /ich a way as is found moft 
dclightful to us; that is, in an orna- 

MENTED AND NUMEROUS STYLE— IN 
THE WAY OF FICTION — AND IN VERSE. 

Whatever deferTcs the name of poem 
muft unite thefe three propertics ; only in 
different degrees of each, according to its 
iiatttrc» For the art of evcry iind of 

poetry 



iMdiateriJand' fobbfdinsCte' en^ ^b^^^re^^ 
fpeaivdly recjtiim l i; la?. fvfs 

^ Weiarc how> theti, slt thc^if-!le*l 6{^ 
ihe; pectic art ; and they wh6 idrink* dfeeplyi 
efthis fpring, will be beft quafified w 
ptrfbrm the reft. But all b^aas'-are not 
cqiitarto thcfe copious draughtsj and, be-^ 
iSdeS,i hcar the fober reader admoilifliing 
*ie long fincc — ^ ^ V 

' ' * * -*' , Lufiftl fatis atqu6 BlBlstf r 

' Tciiipus abirfe tibi eft, ne potum tARGrtr^ 
'' '' ' 'VvkQlTo ■ . . :. i 

r Rifeat,' etpiHfttlafcfva dccchtius aetasV-' ' 
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D I S S E R T A T I O N II. 

OM 

•THE PROVINCES OF THE DRAMA. 

IN the formef Effay, I gave an idea, or 
flight fketch, of Unherfal Poetry. In 
this, I attempt to deduce the laws of one of 
its kinds, the Dramaticy under ali its fornis, 
And I engage in this taik, the rather, be- 
caufe, though rauch has been faid on the 
fubjeft of the drama, writers feem not to 
have taken fufficient pains to diflinguifh, 
with exaftnefs, its feveral fpecies. 

I deduce the laws of this poem, as I did 
thofe of poetry at large, from the con- 
fideration of its end: not thc generai end 
of poetry, which alone was proper to bc 
confidered in the forraer cafe, but the 
proximate end of this kind. For from thefe 
ends, in fubordination to that, which go- 
terns the genus, or which all poetry, as 
M 2 fuchj, 
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fuch, defigns and profecutes, are the pccn- 
liar' niles and maxims of each fpecies tobc 
derived. 

The purpose of the Drama: 13, uni' 
verfally, " to reprefent human life in the 
" way of adion.^^ But as fuch reprefenta- 
tion is made for feparate and diftinft ends> 
it is, further, diftinguiffied into difFerent 
fpeciesy which we know by the names of 
Tragedy, Comedy, and Farcb^ 

By Tragedy, thcn, I mean that fpeci» 
of dramatic reprefentatioo, whofe end is- 
" to excite the pajftons ofviXY and Ti.KKO^r 
and perhaps foine otherSy nearly aUied t^ 
ihem:^ 

By Comedy: thaty which propofeth, foi? 
the ends of its reprefentation, " the fenfa^ 
tion of plecfure arifing frm a view of the 
truth of cHARACTERs, m(^t efpeciaUy tbeir 
fpecific differences^'^ 

By Farce I underftand, that fpecies oT 
the drama, " whofefole aim and tendency ir 
to excite laughter." 

The idea of thefe threeffecies being theii: 
propofed, let us now fee, what condufions. 
may be drawn froni it. And chiefly ia^ 

refgeft: 
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refpcft of Tragedy and Comedyy whkh are ' 
inoft important. For as to what coiiccrns 
thc province of Farccy this wili be e^y 
«nderftood, when the charafteT of thc otlhcr 
two is OBce fettlcd. 

C H A P. L 

On the provinces of tragedy and comedy* 

FROM the idea of thcfe two fpecics, 
as given above, the foliowing conclufionv 
about the natures ©f caclj, are immediatclyf 
deducible- - "- 

I. If the propcr cnd of tragjejoy be to 
sffe&^ it follows, ** that aMionSy not cha* 
** raftcrs, arc thc chief objoft of its repre- 
* femations." • For that which affe^s xm^ 
moft in the view of huiaaH Ufe is the ob- 
fervation of thofe fignal circumftances of 
felicity or difirefs^ wliich occur in the for^ 
tunes of mcn. ^vx feliciiy and difirefs^ "» 
the great critic takes notice, depend on 

aclion \ xxioi ra? vfd^H/;^ ii3iaci[jLevegy ^ TamHm. 
They are then the calaraitous -evenfSy Or 
fortunace Iffues in human aftion, which ftit 
jip thc ftrongcr affedions, knd agitate thc 
M 3 hcarr 
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heart with Paffion. The manners are nat, 

iudeed, to be neglefted. But they become 

an inferior cpnfideration in. the views of 

the tragic poet, apd arc exhibited only for 

the fake of making the adion more propep 

tp intereft us. Thus omv joy^ on the happy 

catajirophe of the f abie, depends, in a good 

degree, pn thc virtuous charaEler of the 

agent \ as on the other hand, we fympa- 

thize jnore ftrongly with him, on a dif- 

trefsful ijfue. Thc mamsrs of the feveral 

perfons in the drama muft, alfo, be fignified, 

that the adion, which in many cafes will bc 

determined by them, may appear to be 

carried onmthtrutJ) and frobability. Henoe 

cvery thing paffmg before us, as we are 

accuftomed to fee it in real life, we enter 

more warinly into their interefts, as forget^ 

ling, that we are attentive (o a f^litious 

fcene. And, bcfides, from knowing the per-^ 

fpnal good, or ilU qualities of the agents, 

we learn to jmticipate their future felicity 

or mifery^ which gives increafe to ihc.pafjion 

in either cafe. Our acquaintance with 

Iago's clofe viUainy makes us tremble for 

Othdlo -and J^efdcmona bcfgrehand; ^and 

Hamlet'5 
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Hamj-ET*s jilial piety and intrepid daring 
occafion thc audiepcc fecretly to exnlt in 
the expSlation of fome fucccfsful venge- 
ance to be inflifted on thc inccftuous mur- 
derers, 

2. For the fame reafon as tragedy takes 
for its obje£l the aftions of men, it, alfo, 
prefers, or rather confines itfelf to, fuch 
aflions, a^ arc moft importa^tt. Which is 
only faytog, that as it intcnds to interejl^ it, 
of courfe, chufes the reprcfentation pf thofe 
^ertts, which are moft interefting. • 

And this (hcws the defeft of modcrri 
tragedy, iii turning fo conftantly as it does,' 
mlovt fubjeSts \ the effeft of this praftice 
is, that, exccpting only thc rank of thc 
aftors (which in^ecd, as will be fecn prc- 
fently, is of conficlcrable irapfirtance), the 
rcft i^ below thb dignity of this drama. 
Fof the ailionj when ftrippcd of its accidcn- 
tal omaments and reduced to the ejfential 
ySiff, is nothing more than what might as 
well have paffed in a cottage, as. a king's 
palace. The Oreek poets fliould be our 
guidcs herc, wh6 take the vcry gfandcft 
cvents iniheiit- ftbry to eiinoble their tragc- 
M 4 dy. 
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dy. Whence it cpmes tp p^fs that tlm 
fi^icny haying ^n eflentifil digmty, is aU 
ways intfrejiing, and by the fimpleft mapage- 
ment of tlie poet ]3ecomes in a fiipremp 
degree, fafheiic, 

3. On the fame account, the ferfons.^ 
whofe aftions Tragedy would exhibit to 
us, muft be of friricifal rank and dignity% 
For the aftions of thefe are, both in theni^^ 
fehes and in their conf^quencfs^ moft .fitte4 
to cxcite paffion. The dijlreffes of priYate 
and inferior perfons will, np doubt, affeif 
us greatly ; and we may give the name of 
tragediesy if we pleafe, tp dramatiq reprcr 
fentations of them: as, in faft, wc have 
fcvcral applauded pieces of this kind. Nay, 
it may feem, that the fprtunes of private 
men, as more nearly refembling thofe pf 
thc generah^ty, {hpuld bc mpft affeSing^ 
But this circumftance, in no degree, makes 
jimends for the lofs of pther and muph 
greater advantages. For, wh^tever bc the 
unhappy incidents in the ftpry of private 
ipen, it is certain, they muft take fafter 
hold of thc imagination^ and, of courfc, 
imprefs the heart more fprcibly, whcn rc-. 

!ate4 



l^ted of the-bigher ^haradters m lifc» 

Kings, Heroes> Statefinen, ^nd oither pqr^ 
fon^ of great and public authority^^ iufluencc 
ty their ill-fprtune the whole communityi 
to which they belong. The attention is 
rouzedi and nU our faculqes tal^e an alarm^ 
^t the apprehenfion of fuch e^tenfive and 
important wretchednefs. And,: befides, if 
we regard the ^vent itfelf, without an cy^ 
to its efe^s, there is ftill the widefl: dif- 
fercnqe between the two cafes, ThiofQ 
ideas of awo-.aml YCn^ratipn, which opinioa 
throws round the perfons of princes, makc 
us efteera the very /ame event in their 
fortunes, as more augufl a|Ki emphatical, 
than in the fortunes of private raeu. Iq 
the one^ it is ordinary and familiar tp our 
conceptions ; it is fingul^r and furprizing, 
in iht^ther^ Theiairqf a cottage, by the 
accidents of time and weather, is almofl 
unheeded ; while the ruin of a tower, whicU 
the ni^ighboijrhood hath ga^ed at, for agqR| 

witU 
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whh admiratbn, ftrikes all obfervers \rith 
concern. So that if wc chufe to continue 
thc abfurdity, takcn notice of in the laft 
soticlc of planning unimportant aSlion in 
tnir tragcdy, wc ftiould, at leaft, take care 
to girc it this fbreign and extrinfic /w- 
fortante o£ great adors: Yet our paffion 
for thc famiiiar goes fo far, that wc have 
tragedies, not only of private aftion, but of 
frhate perfons; and fo have weli nigh ah- 
nihilatcd thc nobleft of the two drainas: 
atnongft us. On the whole it appears, 
that as thc propcr objeft of tragcdy isf' 
aHionjio it is important a£Hon, and there- 
fprc more efpecially the aftion ofgreat anH 
illuftrious men. Each of thefJ conclufions 
is the direft confequence of our idea of its 
end. 

Thc reverfe of all this holds truc of 
COME0Y. For, 

I. Comedy, by the very terms of thc 
definitibn, is converfant about charoBers^ 
And if we obferve, that which creates thc 
plcafure we find in contemplating the livcs 
of men, confidered as diftinft from the in- 
tereft wc take in their fortunes, is the con* 

teroplation 
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templation of their m^ners and bttmours. 
Their a8ions, when theyare not of that 
fort, which feizes our admiration, or catches 
the afFeftions, are no ptherwifc confidered 
by ns, than as they are fenfible indications^ 
of the internal fen.timenc and difpofition, 
Our intimate confcioufnefs of the fcyqrjd 
tums and windings of our nature, makes us 
attend xo thefe piftures of human life with 
an ineredible curiofity, And herein thc 
proper entertainment, which comic repre- 
fentation, as fuch^ adminifters to the mind, 
confifts. By tuming thc thought on event 
andadhnt this cntenainment is proporrion- 
ably ieirened; that is, the end of comedy 
is lefs perfeftly attained [rf], 

[J] Ariilotle was of the faine mind, as appears 
from his definition of comedy, which, fays he, 18 
MIMHriT <DATAOTEPnN ; [x. 1.] that is, tJ^ imkation 
of charaSiersj whatcver be the dillin£l meaning of the 
\&Tm fteuhoTtfQ^. It is true, this critic, in hi$ account 
pf the oiigin of tragedy and comedy, makes them 
both the imitations of actxons. O» /u.ey ^s/Avmfot 
TAi: KAAAS ijxt^Si»!e nPASEir, oL ^ tvTOJnpot TAt 
rZy favXuiu {x. ^.] Yet, €ven here, the expreifion is 
fo put, as if he had been confcious that fer/ons, not 
a^ionSfWere the direft obje6l of comedy. And the 
^uotation, now alledged from another place, whefe 

Buc 
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But here, again, though a^lion bc nat 
themaiq.objeft of comedy» yet it is not to 
be neglefted, any more than character \% 
tragedy, but comes in as an ufeful accef- 
fary, pr afliftant to it. For the manners rf 
mn only (hew themfelves, or fhew them- 
ijqlyc^ n\oft *ifually, in aflion. It is thi^ 
TV'|iicb fetches out the latcnt ftrokes of 
^baraSierj and renders the inward temper 
jzn4 diffofttion thc objefl: of fenfe, Froba-^ 
ble circumjlances are then imagined, aad a 
ccrtain train of aclion contrivcd, to evidencc 
the internal qualities. Therc is no etber, . 
<)r noprobable way, but this, of bringing 
vl% acquainted with theoL Again; by cn» 
gaging his charaders in a courfe of a£lioQ 
and the purfuit 6f fome endy the comic 
poet leaves them to exprefs thcmfelves un- 
riifguifedly, and without. deftgn j ia which 
the ejSTence of humaur confifts. 

Add to this, that when the fahk is fo 
contrived as to attach thc mjnd, we vcry 
paturally fancyourfelves prefent at a courfc 
pf living a<ftio.n, Apd this illufion qnickcns 

a definition is given more in form, fhews, that thii 
iiv»s, iu effcd, his feQtiment^ 

OUf 
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€OT attention to the charaEiers^ which ria 
longer appear to us creatures of the poet's^^ 
fiftion, bm aftors in real life. 

Thcfe obfervations concerning the nu^ 
derated ufe of aftion in comedy, inftruft ud 
what to think " of thofe intricatc Spanifh' 
•* plots, which have been in ufe, and havc 

* taken both with us and forae Frencb 
•*writers fdr the ftage. The truth is;: 
** they have hindered very much the iriaitt 
** end of comedy. For when thefe lin- 
** natural plots are ufed, the mind is not 
•* only entirely drawn off from the cha^ 
** rafters by thofe furprizing tums arid re- 
*• volutions; buteharafters haveno oppor- 
•* tunity even of beidg calied out and dif- 
•* playing themfelves. For the aflors of alF 
** charafters- fucceed and are efnbarrajfed 
** alike, when the inftruments for cairrying 
** on defigns are only perflexed apartments;, 

* dark entriesj difguifed habitSy and" Iddders- 
^ofropes.. The comic pbt is, and xnuft, 
•''indecd, be carricdon hj deceipt. The 
** Spantfh fcene does it by decerving the 
** mmthrough hisfenfes: Terence amd Mo- 
** liere, by dcceiving hmthrough hispafftans 

2 ^^ and 
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^ and Affh^itm. This is the right method*: 
* for thc xharafter is not called out undcr 
*• the "^ferft fpecics of dcceipt: under the 
^fecond^ thc charafter does allP 

2. As cbara£ler^ not adiony is thc objcft 
of comedy ; fo the charaSters it paints muft 
not be oijingular and illuftrious note^ either 
for their virtues or vices. The reafon is* 
that fuch charafters takc too faft hold of 
thc affeUions^ and fo call ofF the mind from 
adverting to the truth of the manners ; thar 
is, from receiving the pleafiirey which this 
poem intends. Our /en/e (/ imitation is 
that to which thc comic poet addreffes him* 
felfi but fuch piftures of eminent wortb 
or villainy feizc upon the moral /en/e\ ahd^ 
by raifing thc ftrong correfpondent paflions 
of admiration and abhorrence, turn us afidc 
from contcmplating thc imitation it/elf. 
And, 

3. For a likc caufe, comedy confines its 
views to thc charaftcrs of private and in^ 
/erior fer/ons^ For thc truth 0/ charaHer; 
which is thc fpring of humour, being nc- 
ceflarily, as was obferved, to bc fliewn 
through thc mcdium o{ ailiont and the 

3 iadions 



aaions of the great being pfuaJlj^foch as 
excite thc patbcs^ it follows of courfc, that 
thefe cannot, with propriety, be made the 
a6lors in comedy^ Perfons of high and 
public life, if they are drawn agreeably to 
pur accuftomed ideas of them, muft be em- 
ployed in fuch a courfe of aSion^ as arrefts 
the attention, or interefts the paiEons; 
and either way it diverts the mind from obf 
ferving the truth of manncrs, that is, it prfi- 
vents the attainment of the fpecific endt 
which comedy defigns, 

And if the reafcM], here given, be fuf- 
ficient to exciude the higher charaSers ia 
life from this drama^ even where the rc- 
prefentation is intended to be feriousy wc 
fliall find it ftill more improper to expofc 
them in any pleafant or ridiculous light. 
'Tis true, the follies and foibics of thc 
great wili apparently take an eaficr ridicule 
by rejprefentation, than thofe of their in- 
feriors. And this it was, which mified the 
celebrated F. G)&n£ill£ ioto the opinion» 
tbat the aRions of the great^ and even of 
kings themfelves^ frovided they be ofthe ridi* 
cuhus iindf are asft ob/effs of comedyy as 

any 



dnj othtt. * -But lic did notfefleft, that t!!i8 
a^ions oF tlie" gretit bdng ufually fuch,' si 
intercff thc nmrc coinmunity, at leaft fcarcc**' 
Jy any other fallmg behearh Tulgar notice j 
and tlic lii^^T cbaraHfrs bieing raitly feen 
or Contcmplated by the people but with 
rctcrencej hence it is, that in faft, the re^ 
frefihtatioh '• of high Kfe cahnot, withotrf 
oflfenc e to probability, be made ridiculousi 
^ confequently be admkted into cotifcdy 
mider' this view. And thercfore Pp autuiI', 
whe» he thought fit to Introduce th^ft 
revertnd firjbnages onthe comic ftage in 
his AmfhitKuo, thou^ he cmplofcd 
them in no very ferious matters, was ^^dt 
obliged to apologize for this impropriety in 
calling his^ play a Tragieomedy. What -llA. 
fays upon thc oCcafion, though delivered 
wifh an air of pleafantry, is according to 
the laws ofjuft criticifra. " ^ . ^ 

Taciam utcommifiafit Tragicpco.moepj[A»:t 

JJam rne perpetuo facere^ utfit Camoidia' rv;.\yis\ 

« RjKOEs Quo viNiANT £T Di|y mnfor arUttotf 

^id igitur? ^omam hic SKJivos qua^l 

• PARTE8 HABET, vv. a .r.il 

f^aciamfity proind$ ul rftoVTR AGi(?Dto*4EI)iA: 
• . - ' ^And 
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And iibw, taking xHk idea of xhtt^d 
dramas, as hcrc dpenedi along with li^ we 
fliall be able to givc aix account of feveral 
attributes, ctmtmbn to botb, br which fur- 
ther cbdrdSirize eath of theiiu And; 

i; A fiot ioilt be irequtred in both. tor 
thc end bf tragcdy beirig td excite the af- 
ffeaions by aftion, and the end of coihcdjr, 
td manifeft the truth of eharaaer througb 
it, an artful con/iitution of the Fable is rc- 
quired to do juftice both to the one and 
the other. \i ferves to bring out the fatbos^ 
ind to produte btimcitr. And thus the 
geiieral fdrm or ftrii^hire df the two dramas 
wili be one arid the fame. 

2. More particulariy, an uniiy dnd eveh 
Jtmplicity in tbe coHduil ofthefdble \J\ is a 

[e] The negled of this is one of the greateil de- 
flb^ in the modem dramai which in nothing falls fo 
miich fhbrt of the perfedUon of the Greek fcene as ixi 
this want of iimplicity ia the conibudlion of its fable« 
The gbod fihife of the author of the tiijtory af the 
ItaUoH Theatrs (whoj though a merd player, appears 
to have had jufter notions of the drama, than the 
generality of cven profeifed critics) was fcnfibly 
ftruck with this diffbrence in tragedy. ** Qgant a 
** rttnite d'a£lion^ fays he, je troave un grande dif'* 
<* ference entre les tragedies Grecques et les trage* 
VoL.IL N ferfeSion 
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perfe£lim in each. Fpr the courfe of tfic 
affeSions is diverted and weakened by. the, 
intcrvention of what we call a dmble fk(\^ 
and even by a multipiicity of fubordin^e 
events, though tefiding to a common endy 
and^ of ferjbns, though all of them» fbme 
way, concerned in promoting it; Thc likc 
confideration ihewa the obfervancc of this 
rule to be eflcntiaf to juft comedyi. For? 
when the attention is fplit on fo maay; inter-t 
fering obje6te, we are not at leifurc to ob-> 
ferve, nor do we fo fuUy enter .into, the 
truth of reprefentation in any of them; the. 
ftnfe of humour^ as of the pathos^ depending. 
▼ery much on the continued and uqdivertgdt 
operation of its obje6i upon us. 

3« The two dramas agree, alfo, in ithis* 
circumftance ; that the manners of tli,e pjCf- 
fons cxhibitcd fliould be imperfett^',^^ 
abfolutely ^ct?^, or an abfolutely ^tf4,.caa7-. 

•*dies Fran^oifes; j^appcr^ois toiyours aiiSmeiit 
•* raftion des tragedies Grecqucs, etjc ©e lap«cdR,it 
<* point de vue; mais dans les tragedi^ Fnmgc^ifef^t.r 
<' j'avoue, que j'ai (buvcnt bien de la peine a dcmeler^ « 
•* Paftion des epifodes, dont clle cft chargee. *' Xtitfi"^ 
d^Tbcam Ital:ent par Lotiis Ricccbonx, f). ;6j^^: i 
^aris 1728..] , ' -; .^j '^y/i 

racter 



i^cris foreign to thc piirpbfc df eadu^ 
And the reaibs is, i. That iuch a repre*- 
fentaticm is imprtAable. And probdbUitf 
Cpnftitutes, a* we have ften, thc yciy cf-*; 
fence of ^bmedy ; and is thc medium,' 
through which tragaiy is cilabled moft» 
powerfuliy tb affcft us. 2. Such c^»- 
taiters a^c impi^bper to cmedy, becaufe, 
as was hinted above, they turti the atten- 
tiori afide from contemplating the e^reffimz 
bf them, wych we call humour. And 
ihey are not lcfs unfuited to tragedy^ be- 
caufe though they make a forcibie im« 
preffion on the nririd, yet, as Arifto^tle well , 
obfervcs, they dd not produce the paffions 
oi pity and terrory that is, their imprejjions 
are notof the naturc of that pathos^ by . 
tvhich tragedy works its purpofe. [h. iy]. 

There arc, likewifc, fonie peculiaritics, r 
which diftinguifli the two dramas. And r 

i^ Tbmgh (i plot benecejfary to produce; 
humour, as well as.the pathes^ yet a good •: 
pldt is TtQt fo ejfential to comedy^ as tragedy. . 
For t!fc pathpis is tj^q refult of thc entire 
aiSion, thacis^i^faU thc circumftances of 
the ftory taken tbgether, and confpiring by 
N 2 a pro* 
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a probable tendency, to a completion itr 
thc event. A failnre in thc juft arrange-* 
ment and difpofitidn of the parts mayi then» 
affed what is of the eflence of this dramar 
On thc contrary, huTtmr^ thoagh brought 
oQt by aQiony is not the eflTeA of the wboU. 
but may bc diftindHy evidenccd in a ftngle 
fcene\ as may be eminently iUuftrated in 
the two comedies of Fletcher, called The 
Littk French Lawyer, and The Sfanifh Cu" 
rate. The nice contexture of thc fable 
therefore, though it may giTC a fleafureoi 
another kind, is not fo immediatcly requir- 
cd to the produftion of that plcafure, 
vrhich the nature of comedy ddnands. 
Much lcfs is there ocfcafion for that labour 
and ingenuity of contrivancc, which is fccn 
jn the intricacy of the Spanifti fablc, Yct 
this is the tafte of our comedy. Our wri- 
ters are all for plot and intrigue ; and ne- 
vcr appearfowell fatisfied with thcmfelves 
as when, to fpeak in their own phrafe, they 
contrivc to have a grtat dealiof bufinefs m 
their hands. Indeed tbey haye reafon. 
For it hidcs their Jnability to colour,;»^;!- 
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i»r /, 'vehich ts the propcr but much hardcr 
province of true coraedy. 

2. Tragetfy /ucceeds befl^ whenthefub^ 
jdS ts real; comedyy when it is feigncd. 
What would this fey, but' that tragedy, 
turning otrr attention principally on thc 
aitkn refreftntedy finds means to intereft us 
more ftrongly on the perfuafion of its being 
taken from aclual lifef While comedy, on 
thc other hand, can ncgleft thefe fcrupulous 
meafures of frdbability, as intent only on 
exhibiting r^^r^^/; for which purpofe 
an inv.ented ]ftory will fcrve much better. 
Thc reafon is, real aSiion does not ordina- 
rii^afford variety of incidents enough to 
fhcw xk,tchara£fer fully: fsigned a£iion 
may. 

And this differcnce, we may obfenrc, cx- 
plains the reafon why tragedies are often 
foriAcd on the nioft trite and vulgarfubjecls^ 
whcr^s a nevd fubjed: is generally demaad- 
;6d in cpfecdy. The reatity of the ftory 
being of fd tnnch 'confequence to intereft 
the affedipns, thc morc known it is, the fit- 
t«r for^«fec pk)et*s purpofe. But zfeigned 
'^Cfty having been found more convenient 
N 3 ^ for 
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ft)r tbe'dtfylay.Qf charaftera, it grew iato ^ 
rule that the florfibQuld be always .13^« 
Thk di^4vaAtag|( pa tbefi^e of theicomic 
ppet is taken Qoticfi of in thoije yerfes of 
Aniiphanes, or . rather, 2s Cafa^ibpn coih 
jj^ftures, of ^'ifi^banes^ in a pli9.y x>f luii^ 
intitled, TiUfn/ir^. The reafpn pf t]^s dif: 
ferepce naw appears. ^ » 

' *' / / » • e 

TloiTtfJL» Kotli vctvT f etyi '^purov pl ^fyf^ 
T/no rSv ^i»rSv «jnv lyyiifuriAiyoi^ 
n^iv xm! ri¥ ^VH^y ig uVp/A^tf-fti if>MV 
A» TOk 7sro(i]/iiv Ommn yd^ »v ys ftSf 
Tot i o^Kpt Tsoivr itrotpv, *0 TffoHif^AjM^^ 
Mfirnp *Iox»m, B^yyoHi^iqj zsrouis^ r!vis' 
T» x3-«fl*fv «TOf, Ti zrnrowuv • • • • 
'H^rp ^£ TauT* ax (rtv* aXXo^ i^^otvl» SS, 
"Ev^eiv ovofjLoix Kaivoi^ ri iiuw/^iAivot 
tlpoTifovy r» vwv 'orei.poflotf rny ^toHocf^off^/^ 
Ttiv itrioXnv* cfv tvrh rirw zs-OMaXi^r^^ 
XfljtATj? T»c, 1} 4>efJ«i^ r^s iKffv^jltrgu^ 
n>jX« ^£ TauT* ?^fr» ii Tn»xp<i) 1701^». 

One fees, then^ the reafon why Tragcdy 
prefcrs rcal fub^eSts^ and cvcn old cmes; 

• and. 
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aud, oa the c(mtra*Jr, why comedy delights 
in feigned fubje^, and new» 
- The ^ame genius in the two dramas is 
obferVable, in their draught of charaifers^ 
Ckxnedy makes all its Gharafters ^^^r^?/^ 
Trzgcdy, pffrtitutan ThtAvare o( Molicrc 
is not fo propcrly the pifturc of a covetons 
maHf as of covetoufnefs itfetf. Racine's 
NerOy on the other hand, is not a pi£hire of 
truekyy but of a crml man. 

Yet here it will be proper to guard 
againft two miftakes, which the principles 
now delivered may be thought to coun- 
tenance. 

Thc^O^ifi with regard to iragic cha- 
rafters, which I fay are particular. My 
meaning is, they are more particular than 
thofe of comedy. That is, the erid 6f 
tragedydoes not require or permitthepoet 
lo draw together fo many of thofe cha- 
ratteriftic circumftances which fliew thc 
manndrs, asComedy.' For^ in the former 
of thefe dramas, no raore of charaSter is 
fhewn, than what the courfe of the aftion 
xjeceflarily calis forth; Whereas,^ ali or 
tnofi of the f eaturcs, by which. it is ufually 
N 4 diftin- 
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' T8tt^'catfe#iteich thi' feme i» iBi'pif^ 

irait fahrHkg^yiiitTC^ \f a^gtcat «iafter be 

rcqtjired "to drPiyj^k*pafticuJarfai^i^}^'^e^ 

t!ie very HiicamentsTie fintfriii^t'; yet fo 

yarrefettibling to what he obfcrvcs of thc 

famc ttirn m othcr faces, as nor to affeft 

tof saainute; circuraftance of peculiiarity. 

But if tlie feme artift wcreto defignaiArtfrf 

In general, he 'Would aircmbte togtthar 

all;;^-icttft6toary -traits knd fcisrtiirci^iany 

■lahift' 6bfcrtaMe thrdtsgfe th* fp^ii^ 

c?«^hi€& Jhbiitd beft exprfefs the idea^-whdf- 

^^ef4t was, hehad conccivdd^itffeis^^OWi 

-|yikidat)d'Wdnted to cxhibk fn'|heptftu^ 

V iThcre ii much tbe fame ^iff^«nee--b^- 

fW^CBi th)^ tteo fort^ ' of dramafic^ot^tB. 

' Whence it appcafs that in ettUifig> th)e:tA- 

gic charafter fartict^tar^ Ifuppofc: itxmljr 

Jfffi rtfrefent^^ of the kind -tiiaii. ;tte 

conuc; not that the draugbc of^fa inuch 

charaaer^ ar it is conccrtted tp-ceprcfc^t 

^onld not be generaii^xht conttttcy.^^f 

. which I havea2erted:aiid explamed stkcge 

': Next, 



VlexU I ba^^ iai^the charau&ef^s of juft 

comedy are gaural. Aod this I explaia 

by the infbmce of the ^v^jr/r ^ Mdiere, 

Mfhich conforiDS more to the ideaof ava- 

ricei than to that of the real avarkious man. 

But here agaio, the reader will not under- 

fiand me, as faying this in the ilrid fenfic 

cf the words. I even think Moliere faulty 

in ithe inftance given; tbough, with fome 

Bcceffary explanaiion, it may well cnough 

&rye,to exprpfs my meaning. . 

v The vipv of th^ comic fcenc bebig to 

idclia^tc chara6ter$, this end, I fuppoie, 

yrilLbe attained raoft perfeftly* by making 

.fhofe ch/»raders as utuverfal ias poiBble. 

Ijor thus the perfon fhewn io the drama 

]i)Cing the reprefentative of all.charafiers 

pf the.iieime kind, fqmifties in th.c bighcft 

degree the entertainment of bumour. Bnt 

jih&x this, univerfality muft be fuch as 

agrees not to our idea of ihefo^le effefis 

^of the charafiber as conceived in the.ab- 

^ftrad,^^ but to the aiiuai exertion of iis 

; powers ;: which experience j uftifies, and com- 

' fnon life allows. Moliere, and before him 

Flautqs, had offendcd in tbis; that for a 

2. [pifiure 
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pifiurc of thc ^avaritibtts man, they prc- 
fented us with a lutafUc unpiesd&og 
.dtaught of the pajion tf marict. I cal 
this a/ar/z/^/^/V dratight, becaufe ithath no 
archetype in nature. And it is» fartiher, an 
unphafing one, for, being the ddineation 
-of a fm^le p^Jion unnnxed^ it wixKted ali 
-ihofe 
•— -Ligbts and flia4es, yrho(c weli accorded ftrife 
. 'Gives all the ftrength and cdiour of our life. - 

Thefc lights andjhades (as the pcfctfin©- 
\j calls the intermixturc of many paifions, 
wliicli, iwith xhc leading or prindpal one, 
fbrm the human charaaer) muft be blended 
together^in every pi<fture of dram^ttic «aan- 
•nersj becaufe the atowed buiinefo of tbc 
drama is to image real life. Yet the 
draught of the leading paifion mfl^ be as 
gcneral as this ftrife in nature pemiits, in 
order to exprefs che intended tharader 
moi^ perfeflly, 

AU which again is eafily illuftcated iin die 
iofhmcc of painting. In pcriraits cfcha- 
rader^ as we may cali thofe that giVe tt 
pifiure of the manners, the artift, if Iie be 
of real abiiity, will not go to worlt oa thc 
■ ^ ■ 2 -poffibility 
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pcffibiliqr of ao abftrad idea« AH he in* 
xeiXki$9 is tp fliew thtt fome one qasLMtjpre* 
/cbminates: and this he images ftrongiy» 
f»Dd by fiich iignatures a& are moft con^ 
fpicuoQS fai the operation of the leading 
pqfion. And whm he hath done this, we 
may, in oommon fpeech or in compliment, 
if we pleafe, to his art, fay of fuch a por- 
ttait that it images to us not the man but 
the f^JJion ; juft as the antieiits obferved of 
the famous ftatue of ApoUodorus by Sila- 
rion, th^t it exprefled not the angry Apl^ 
hdorus, but his paificm of anger [/j^ Bdt 
by this muft be underftood fmly that hfc 
has weU twprcffcd thc leading parts of the 
d^gned charafter. For the reft he treats 
his JubjeS as he would any other; that i$, 
he reprefents the cmcmitant affeElims^ o)r 
coniiders merely that general fymmetry 
and propdrtion which are expe6ted m a 
•human figure. And this is to copy nature» 
which s^onfe no fpecimen of a man tumed 
aU «into a fingle paflion. No metamor'- 
phofis could be more ftrange or incredible. 

[/*] Non hominm €X tert fecitf fed iracundiam. 
Plin. xxTdy. S. ; ' 

'. Yct 
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Ytt *jpbit«^its of this vicious taftc are tbc 
ddmiradon of commoii ftarers, who, if they 
|kid a pi&i^re of a mtfer for ioibkfice (a^ 
tbcre is no xosmuHier fubjc£): of moral 
pwtraits) in a collcdion» where evcty muf- 
dc is ftraincd, and fcature hardencd into 
the expreillon of this idea, nerer fail to 
profcfs thcir wonder and approbation df 
ju— <Oa this idca of cxcellence» Lc Brun's 
bodk^f thcPASfiioNs muft be faid to cott- 
tain a fet of the juftcft moral partraits: 
And thc Ckaracters of ThicophrsAus 
'«iight. b& recommcnded» ih a dtamatic 
n^w» ^s prcfcrablc to thofc of Tcrcikrci 
vThc virtuofi in thc finc arts wottld^eef- 
i^inly laugh at thc fprmer of thefc jiirfg- 
'meiiw. But tbe lattcr, I fufpeft, will not 
be thought fo extraordinary. At4«ft if 
onc may guefs from thc pradic< of Ibme 
of our beft comic writors, and the AiQtJtfs 
wkch ibch plays havc commonly inet Widu 
- It were eafy to inftance m.almoft allfddys 
©f charaftcr. But if the leadep wcidd^fee 
thc extraTagance x>f^ buildittg dr^tfiiattc 
manners on abftraft idcas, ia-iis fiill 
ligliti' he ifceds cnlyr 4tif n' io B* jfiohiifetfs 
\. :V/ Every 
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Every man (nit ofhis btmdur-y Xfhkbtpudcl: 
the namc oizphy cfcbaraSerhiiLiaSt, 
aa unnatural, and» asthe pamters cati i^ 
hard dclincation of a gnmp x^fjtmffyrxift^ * 
iHg pqfimSf wholly chimerical, and unlUce 
to any thing wc €>bfcrve in thc commcrce 
of real lif e. Yct this comedy has always 
had its admirers. And Randolpbi ixt pam* 
^ular, was fo takcn with thc ddign^that he 
fccms to hayc formcd his 7ttu/e's iooti^g^ 
glafs in cxprcfs imitation of it. 

Shakefpcare, we may obferve, iji iq this 

as in ail the other morc cflcntial beff^tijps 

of the drama, a pcrfcft modcL If . the 4il- 

ijcming rcader pchifc attentivdy his dome- 

dlfes whh this vicw, he wili findf his^« 

-marhd charaftcrs difcourfing through a 

tgrcat.dcal of thcir/jr/x, juft likc any other, 

:^nd only cxprefling their cfiential and Ic«d« 

ipg qualities occafionally, and as cificum* 

;{|ances concur to givc an cafy cscpofitton to 

ihein. This fingular cxcellcnce of fals 

comcdy, was thc cffeft of his copying faiih- 

fully after naturc, and of the force and vi' 

vacity of his genius, which made hsm aucn- 

tivetowhat the progrcfs of thc fcenc fuc- 

ceffivcly 
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cefiively preienced ta him: whiUl imta^ 
tion and inferior talents occafion little wri* 
ters to wind themfelves up into thc habit 
<^ attending perpetually to their niain vfew,* 
ajid a ibticitude to keep their faroorit»'. 
chara&ets in conflant play and agitation^ 
Though in this illibetal exercife of thch: 
wit, they may be faid to tife the perjbnt of 
tbiir dranut as a certain facetious fort do 
their acquaintdncey wbom they urge and 
teize with their civilities, flot to givc tbeiti 
a reafonable ftiare in tbe converfatiofl, but 
to force them to play trieks for thcdiver- . 
Con of the company. 
. I have been the longcr ou this argdlffcnt^ 
to prevent the reader's carrying what I fay 
cf the fuperiority of flays of charaSter to 
flays of intrigue into an cxtremej a mit- 
take, into which fomc good writers haVe 
been unfufpeftingly betrayed by the ac- 
kiiowledged truth of the general principie.'; 
It is fo natural for men on ail occafions, ta . 
fly out into extremes, that too much care ■ 
caniiot be had td retain tliem in a duc gie*" 
dium, But' to return from this digrdlion to 

. * : thc^ 
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tbc cotdSdeKttion of thc dtffercQicc of . tlie' 
tWQ dramas. r 

3» A famenefs of charailir, is m^ ufualJy' 
ebje&ed to. in tragedy : in cmedjfgit imuldtwf' 
be^ enduredi The paffion oi avarice, ta rc-- 
fume. tbe inftance giten above, being thc 
main objeft, we find nothing but a difguft-* 
ful rcpetition in a fecond attempt to de- 
lineate ihzt, cbarailer. A particular cruelr 
man only engroffing our regard iu Nero^, 
when the train of erents evidenci^g fuch 
cru^hy is changed, we have all the novclty. 
we look for, s^d can contemplate, witb 
pkafure, the rtvy fame charafter, fet forth. 
by a different cf^irfe pf a^ion, or difplayed 
in fome other ferfin. 

4, Comedy fucceeds bcft when the fcene 
is laid at b^me^ tragedy for the moft part 
when abroad. " This appears at firft 
" fight whimficai and capricious, but has ics^ 
*' foundation in nature. What we chiefly 
" feek in comedy is a true image of iife 
" and. manmrsy but we are not eafiiy 
" broi^ht to think^we have it given us, 
" whe». dreffed ia fcweign modes and fafti- 
** \m%. And yct a good writer muft fcd- 

"low 



^ low his fcene, smd dbferve decorum. . Oq 

^^^ '-^tr^^y, ^us tfie a£Koa ih trageBf 

•. jSrhidi moft engages our attention. ' fim: 

5 to fit a dpmeftic occurrence for the ftagQ, 

•*we mud takegreater liberties wi^ thc 

••'aaioii than a wdl-known ftory wilt^i^l;* 

'•^ low.** [Pope^s Works, voL it. p. i^sh. \ 

Other charailers df the two dramas, as 

wcll feculiary as common^ which might be 

accbuiited for from the luft notion bf th^, 

^delivercd above, I lcave to the obferyatjon 

^ioif the readcr. For my intentiofi is ndt te 

. ^te a cbmp^^^ treatife on the dra^ bnt 

briefly x6 lay down fuch princlplcsl fincMn 

whence its laws may be deri.ved^ '- 

ro .,:..■••.:. :. v^--s^\»;;i^w ?Ofi 

r^" • ^ ' CH AP. iiJ . • '^f'^ 

. ...'Of^TH^ G£NIUS of comed^^.^^ 



" ' BtJT it may not be ainifs to'" cx^^g 
"^yfelFa iittle more fully as to the geHms^^of 
"(btoedy ; .Which for want of piaiiingihrb^|!h 
•' the han^s bf fuch a critic, as Ariltotlj5^'iiis 
^'^been iefspprfe% undeirftood. ' V ^J^\ f^ 
Its ^>?i/ jisr the produifioii] of iumur:- 'ov 

'^liich ^iom^s to xhfe fmd'tKxig^*^^ tffiit 

.^--iiM^lir: >;*^. *:- r.<.- .. ;;./.-^ f;«. iiJT .;;.-;wt nont 



^iionaffords, m thp^ ^AfAiAiW 
^ t;^/^ charaffers pf lifc, mqre pattiwUriy 
^theirj^^yfo dtfferencesr JsMibhiatter 
Jblaufe, becaufe the jpmeipal pl^urc we 
take ici Gontemplaung chara£iers ccbfifb itf 
noting tibofe diferencesi The geutief al^ ^^^ 
tribiites 6f humanity, if reprefented =e?ct 
fo truly^ giye us but a fiender eQtertainr 
inent. They, ef ^ourfe, make a part o£ 
the drama; but we chiefiy. delight, in a 
fiAure of thofe pecuiiar^/r^/V/, which dif* 
tinguiiH the fpeciei Norw thiefe difcrimir 
iiating ixiitrkft Jn ihe cWafibers ot men are 
iiot neceffhrily the caufes 6f ridicule, or 
pleafantry of any kind; but accidentdtlj^ 
and according to the nature br quafity n 
theoL Tbe vanity, and imp^incnt boaft« 
4ng of Tbrafe is the natural pbje& 6f con^ 
iempt, and, when tttly and forcibly cxr 
Jprefled in his own chara&er, provokes ridi^ 
t^ie. The fcafy humanity 6f Mitio, whicji 
is' the leading patrt of his chara£iery is thf 
;ph]eA of aj^robaiiqni and, wheii it)^wn isl 
J^jls owa condi^^l^ eacq zjfka^ure/fn cam* 
tQkfamxh^iil]^^^ of tBemnners^ 
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Wt of a ferious naturc, as being joined 
t»fttftiiymt}riferit6r^^ -/-c:w 

v-^fint iww ii 'feibft ihch find a grcatcr 
Jiteafufe jfl^gratifprig thJB paffidn of^iw^- 
IWw^/, ihan thc caf m inftin& 6f 'apfribaitmy 
ftid fincef pcfTxaps thc conftitntion of hif- 
ihan life is fnch, as ^rds morc cxcrciie 
IW thfe one, thah ihc other, hchcc Itliail^ 
romc to pafs, that thc comic poct, wfip 
^ihtsfor tht gcnerality, and fofiows"''nar 
turc, 'iiirfes rtiorc commonly to fcleft aaJl 
•^cribe nhofe fetuKarities in the hnhaan 
ictiark^er; V^hith, by their nature, 'cicrte 
JJftr^^f/*^,' thah fuch as dreate/ i lcriStts 
'ifegard ^d efteeto. 'Hehce* fomc pcrfiwis 
hkve aj)prbpriated thc name 6f cmidies xb 
A^fe dramas, t^hich chjefly aim isS prp- 
tlucing humoxir^ in the more froper fci^c cf 
thc word; under which vicw it haeaifs. 
^ 'fuch an exptfeflion pr piaure of wBat is 
•* ordd, or itiordinate in cach chafaftcr^ sis 
*^gives us thc fuUcft and ftrongeft imagc 
■*^ of the original, and by thc truth bf thc 
•^ reprefcntation expofcs tfie 'r/^/V«/^ of jtlr 
ibid it is certain, that' comedy rccclv;^ 
^^^ar^^idvVtft^c' 'frona icprcfOTtal^^^ 

•tni« 



this krad. Nay, it <f annot w.e^liftbfi t ^wdii' 
out them. Yet k doih noj. tailude tlxcf^ 
other and more Jeriinis ciitertainnicii^ 
which, as it i!aiids on tHe fkiSe TOUodatioa:' 
cf trtith rf reprefetSafion,! Vcfitxire to Uiy' 
dude undcr the eofmon fim.'-^ : ' 

Furthcr, thcre are tv)o ^ays pi evidcnCf • 
ing the charaacriftic arid |rrcdpmijQaiit* 
qualitlcs of men, Or, 6f pfodflciAg *««»w^V 
Vrhich fequife to be obfef rcd; iThc tm^.l^ 
iSehcri tliiey arc' fliewn 4n thd perpctuai' 
courfe aiod tenor of the reprefcntatio&^ 
that Vwficn the HimoUr rcfults frdm dto^ 
generdi ronwfuS cf ihe pcrfon iil thc drSma^ 
aifd tlBe 'arfcouffc, wHIcli''fic hcdds in *it* 
The (i/^isiwhcri by an haippy and iivw 
ftfcBce; the chafafteriftic.qiKtiity is laid opcif 
ahd ex^ofed j/ o«(C^. 

'Tht Jir/t fort bf humourh that which irtt 
IJnd in the smticnts, and cfpecially Tcrcnci; 
yh^ htier 13 alriipft pcculiar to theraJil? 
dcfiis ; wKo, in uniting thcfc two fpedeS 
c^ Bumoury haye brought a vaft improve^ 
mcnrtothc coriiic fceilc. Thc reaibn of 
ffiis' dfficrcricc^iriay pcrhaps have been ^hi 
Imgidi: fimpliaty^of thc dlrf wxitcrsi wtiB 
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xftciu&.iWiCV^puiB(la]e^ i^.^9^ paturally^ 
af)4i ceadUjif Q^ruirpi m tli^ecpurfc. of thi^\ 
djram^ ivbcrc^ tbc aip4crn!|. hayc been. 
smbmous.tg^^flifw a i^ cxquiii(c ai^i.. 
ftodie4 invcfUgsuicm into the working^. of, 
I^uiiaft-vnatturc, su^ fought out.fgr 

tbofc pcculiarly .{Irikmg }ineaxncbcf,, <in; 

VMsfe:r;J^>?: . fi4^^^ ; of , charaaer confifts,, 
Qnrt|^C'£^ ajccount, I fuppofc, it was thit- 
mif^ a^^^ charafters in dieiir- 

jAzjSf^xii^ tht modcrns, ind^thofejmb^^ 
gjnteral}\xl^^^ .^^5^F 'dr^amitfc ;i?ttflt&:s 
WCTC weft iatlsfi^ witi^^ 
tifuq^^^^^ A^^nittft^^^ 

fehtsV ' TEe^^ 

jrthcy woiiifj atpir praife! ($n(fv^tyy 

were bbiigeij to' tBiis r6utt),'ckft *^jkboti!t'for. 
^yiifamliarc^^ ; atid; thc Hiccr ind 

W^ diftiiig^ifii 

fOfB. ■icML as It will, the pbftafvatioift is 
ccrtain. . Latcr dramatuts navc a|)paretitljr 
^t\9& a nuDrc ^ajurate knWlfed^^ ; 6f ;hu- 
WiQ life:' and, bj[.'"opcmpg^^^^ 
iintryed veins of Eumou'rlni\t cicitSi^\y 
inrichcd ihc comcdy pf our timcs; ^ ' . ■ 

■ * *'But', 
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; But, thougl^ yrfi,,a^ej»^9^l^kt the 
iwofpecies of hmmm^httikt-m^^ 
the lame perfcMiiibtftlid^fii^W^^^ 
of Greece dnd Rpme, ta ittr^oi^iflfli^ttt^^d 
Thc^trcs, yet thc/>y? of tbcm iwi* clcariy 
^en zT^ fuccefsfuUy pfra£Bfcd*by the an« 
ticQt comic maftcrs; aud there are not 
wanting in them fome few esifainplcs even 
of the /a/l. "* The old m^iiitheMt^hit^ 
^ in-Law fays to his Son, • - •' * - '- 

Tum tu igitur nihil adtulijli hnc f&s tmSJinUiiiiS* \ 

^ Thisp as an execUent pcrfon oHfe^edltd 

fjmc, is true Mmour. For his char^iAiei'1 

**-which was^ ^tbat.of a lover . ot rtc*fc fi 

^dr^w the oKenration naturairy 4^ ^rcf^ 

"^^ bly^ from hun« His diiapppintment of a 

^. ridi iuceei&on m^de htm fpcak contcmpti* 

''bly of a, moral lcflbn» which rich an^ 

f^ coiretous men, in thcir beft humours, hayp 

f^VLQ high revcrence fon And this tob 

*^ withaut dejign ; which is impQJrtaat, antf 

^ {fafcws thc diftiaAion of what, ii^ the mdre 

/^^cftrained (enfe of the wor4 we call hii" 

^««ir, from pther modes ^ fUafofary. 

/iFcq^ ha4 1^ ybunj^ fricnd of thc fon»an un- 

v?tSW«W?djrp$aator of thc fccnci madc 

,. P 3 •■thc 



? the obfijr^^ioli» 4c bacl tfaqnt, m 'atiQthcr-$ 
*fmp\itkiP<itn^ or t deiigfieil hanler-Sf^ 
f the'fatticr'& difappoiotmfsnt As* pn tKie 
f Qther haiid, wheti fuch charadpjriflic qfiar 
flities are ejtaggeratc^, and the .expreflScfxj. 

* bf thenii ftretiched beyond truth^ thjsy ber; 

* coitie bujfoonry^ qveij in the perfon^s (nvn^^ 

This is an inftance of tht /ecpndjp^cies of. 
hiimbuj:, undcr it? idea of cxciting ridjculef 
But it may, alfo, b^ cmployed witji thc utr 
V\^JfKiouf^efs.\ as b$ing pnly a mi^thod o£ 
CxprcIEng xhe trutb pf chara^bei: in tbe mqfk 
Jlrjiing^Vf^^mc^. This fame c>A/;(P»/| ift. d^C 
Secyra wjll fijrnifl^ aij cxapiplfi.., TboMgh 
a: Ip vrcr of money, l^o appeai^ ii the.,nMUX,i 
<if ati honcft |ind.WQrthy .i}4Wrej,..aji(t':tq- 
have borii y^q;. .trueft j^flfeiJl^iflP jq m amia*: 
blcand fayqarhe foR, , Iq the pcq)lcxity -, 
ofthe fqcnl^ which had ariffcj^ frqm.thcfujx-. 
pofed mifuuderftanding bctwccii;;JiiS,j6iiV 
>yife arid hfsw^, he proppfies, i^ aavcxpqv 
cfictit to erid all difF^repce?, to retire wit^: 
lins wife into thccpuntry, And ;a enfcuTGQ^ 
tliis propofa^ tp tb<? yoimg .jpaii> S^hp h^^ 
hi'5 fW^qnf for bei|?g. agaidffi . 



Emii^ist^ttumt^ederitejl: pj^emm^iij^bi^ 
SmfiHfi Pdmphikyfonex atfue a^fis^ ^ -* ' ^^^ . 

rniftfcis ii(>dung, rfuppcrfe in^tfecfe mff^ 
whidi^pjfovdkes a fftiile. Yet ihe Ipumut 
1% ftroQg, as beforev I& hts iolicitude to 
prcOAbte his fon's fatisfai^on^.he iets f^i a 
fentiment truly charafteriftic, and which old 
jnen ufualij talce great pains to conceal ; 1 
Hiean, his acknowledgment of thatjufflci^^ 
iDfU) fear bf contempi^whicb ts naturatto^ft^^ 
fige^ '' Sa true a piaure of hfe, iti thc rc?. 
pfft!fen!tat!oii of this weaknefsy mig^l, .4% 
otiitt drctf^Jtiftaiices, havc crcated^.^lpnic, 
plhifdniry\ "but thb ^rr^», whlch fprced ^, 
fVom* Km, difcovfcrinig, at the fam)5 ttwc,.; 
i3i€^^^&mixBk dijpojition of thejpeakejr, c?h/ 
vfers thc ridifule of it, qr morej)i:oB^33f; 
cafaverts it into itn qbje^ dFdur ej^em» . . . ^ 
Wc riavc ftere, thijn, z }andi\pf int^r7i^\ . 
dSf^^Tpccies 6f A«;)i«ir'betwUt th!e.r/<//-^ 
fulous and th6 grave) and nnay^ percpvo 
Ii6w*'mrenfib1y the one )kcomcf&^ otherp 
hf ihc accidental rnixturc of a virtuous 
quality^ attraaing ejliiem. Which may 
fexl^c^ V leconctle the re2(4er to the appU- 
P 4 cation 



itawSit» ^iT^iiiLC.jjuality: refrejkntaid!!^ 

Itwj^og rtdicnle» the objdft timoml iffi^ 
^im xp tBe vtndL As in diat fuooiis: af^ 
levecatioii of Chremes in the Seif4ot^ 
mentor : ^ 

f\ . tbfk^fum : Imtjmm nihil i me aUemajt ''pffie. 

Jthi^ Js a ftrong cxprcffipn pf charaflgn 

'ipi, comjng un^ffejftcdjv frpm him in ^ 

jwcr to,the cutting repropf pf h^s iTrje^i^^t 

' Chremey tMniumne ab re tua^Jl ott tihi...,.\-:.^ 
.,.\ ■ ■ - » ' V • • ^ .fii '; — - V • ' '--■ «i^ 
Jhena ut cures ; ^a quae ntbtl aa te ^tnent/ 

.:■'■< •'■':'.:"• :' '"'*■■•'■ . ■•■' ' *-^i.'«' ''^ iVf^^G^ 

^^xh \t^ ' ci£aQce (^ vc\iC::bumpur^:^h^i '^f^ 
j liyeJ^ ^^Sure iftisi^wifri^wffbt^:^ 

^^; ■■'■'■■- . ■ . :■.'.':''■} .^ iV. csv/ 

* Yct w this jjttfteiijpfo ,wJU<d^ ;^ti^^ ^» 
)^n obfervcd, tbe fyfmour, tbpiig^ of » Ack* 
jcious. caft, js hcig^cpe4 by a roixtuMt^^^ 
Jiftire. Ffr wp iure ppt iq;: tak^ :thi8*ii» 
hath a^antjy bcc9 4<»«» fi»: l^;fcf«if|»9tt 
[gf purc hun^aiuty apd.lhe:«Qat)^l.<jel»ilir- 
jtiou of bcnevcdcpct. /^ 
l^adefigppi ftrpkcof,Alfi*l rcfpntuicnf. 



9Sf Sei/^riaenhr,^v^t'hm;AUi lidiiNital 

pgokxhchAiiH(athfx)f:tM :*^m 

^Ajs hejjfcwn fuA aibeiwinifWiifty; 
^rthaiTsoii fpare it not inyBurfi^^ ^Ij oifr tte 
^«cther haiul, am afiefiied, when liecit 
f fuflfer in anotherP ^'^^ ' ' •« 

Whence we leam» thai, thougli^ aU Hphich 
is requiiite to conftitute comic humovr^be^ 
Juji txfrejfm of cbaraffer wthout defigj^ 
jfet fuch exprejjioh is felt m6vt fen/tbj^ 
ivhcn it is further ct^i^twA^yYrtdicute^m 
quickened by the polgnancy of /ditre. 

iFrom the account of ciwnMJr, heregi* 
tteBl,^ k tafty* «pj^n the idea bf tM 

draM^^if mUch- enlarged bey&ftd %fiit ft 
was in Ariftotie^s time; who defines it ilb 
bf^ MHimtMiM^ofHgbtemdtrhM alRom^ 
f^Hn§ tidkutlfi • Jffisri6tt6n ^^t^)ijk 
Ifeosi the ftate and ^raffiie df thc AtHc- 
1iia& ftage; that iS| from idxt dtdhv mdc^ 
iromedy,which anfwm to tdhil defdripU6iL 
-arhe^^rcat re?ohici«i, whieh''^hv ihtW. 
^udioa of th«^ l^ tontidj iMB^ti d!d%^ 
ma, did npt^biin^iiaiafteTWii^ 

propofed 
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mbmk ugr JBotr ^ ncq^yirrldioilotts, Ivtfr^ 
^ apfezn io ewfj lArfccf crv of «r«vMf 
kiiidr^'m» >tt'WeU » kdwrw, and^^- 
ia dMir^proper fphcre of infiiience, iKH^lGe^ 
ff ospmdjpvrqoL mpBPtant. Thi$ kindof 
imM^m therejbre» now ;^imitt t\kt fint»$f\ 
and i» fceacc^ CTca -without tbe lc^ mix- 
nirc pf fkafantry^ vt cxukdf tsmc: 
l^f^^fy^^tjcmssm nm, of laugbm in tmr^ 
thc»tre ai!^ (o Usfie awarc of the cxtcnfico 
^^ftmmi^ AAt lihouU: f(»ri^lfoh«?e^ 
hgzardcd thc oUerTatioOs but f^ tbt Mt' 
tbotity : of %^rfnc&.\ who. h^tb tmfysSM^Y 
^f8^<]i»U of the ./^^i/4»i/ in his 1^^ 
^97» W«if the moft admired of l^ «ocHjir' 
dies harh thc j;ra^it3r»aiiidym£bme|daicci^'' 
alnipil t^ ifelenmty of «-tfjrc^^ itfiifi^^^^' 
cfii$ i^dP of CQOiedy.isi not pcculiar tOAJtiit ' 
laoK poiite aod tibera) antifnis. Some of 
fh< beft W^m eomedtes arc faihtonad^iii 
agfcetaent to it And an inftance oittwttii^^ 
whiehlam goiog to pradiKe fitxnaL-tto^ 
ilUgc of fimpie namre, xorf^itmm fhli»\ 
itr^tbe phiaii<gge(UpB ofioin^^ ^^^'^ 

«Thc 



^':«f fais coUft. 'Tfae piot49»arg«ittmrof^* 
"^^ llrtiir- tr0g$diis ms to i^eprefeiir t|iiii|ji|Kr 
^tnHifary 09fplmts, 4^fkitheirimtfb\yiiiSl»t^ 
^ ricsi and kerm aSims «f *Wfr rStibt^^ 
^mm Aiid tfae fubjeft Of ife%ii df?flfi^ 
*^n«Wf«*fi ^^ to: deffionftratte f ife*^ >?iAS^ ' 

""mammng tbeir jields, and UjB^^'^^^ 
l^^mnagment^/dmefiica^^^ 
^JamiJiar fHattet^^Tlittopli^^ 66tltirmi^ 
^he^yff^n^mnAt u^ ofidtifeei«£ cnil 
!i*,difctoeft farcct, but facli»:»^ vfttt «t 
rf^ious HUertainmeM, co^JlRi }f ^riM' 
f-andttcntejintences^i^'^'''' ■ V» : v .:i- 

• f Two tlimga are obfcf vabte %fi thS imtl " 
ajf^Qunt of tfac Pcrurian dttsmdX^^-^titj!^^ 
t^ ixs^jffcies hadTcfpeft to the rcfjridif-/' 
fl|9etfl ^>^j of thc bighera^lcwef ftatiow:'* 
f ot tliie f^eat^wk:fn;effid- if ert^ txttipied: 
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pjpyiqcgit^^^:^ /sr/vo^, ancl: firdinary life:; 
,/lnd, ia,l^s d^ftm^Hon» thefe Jndiath per-' 
(daiy ?s?:ce4 witb ihecW Itomjin.jjpeitsj^ 
MTjbofe FfffiTSXTATA aiad togata ibeWj» 
^h^t diey had precifely the fame ideasi .o£ 
the 4rama. Secondly, ve do not learn only»^ 
ifh?^ 4iffcreace there ^^i betwixt tlxeir> 
trfgedj and comedy, hut we are ^alfo xoldf 
what4i|^.encp there wa$ nof^ I.t wa^ ^npf,. 
^bat on? -msferims^ and the oiher /ii!?4g/^^ 
Fw W4 .^uod it expreisly ailerjced j^iJfoffy^ 
tlW tfe«y W<t S^ ^''^^^ ^f^rioH^ jCffifrr 
tatnment. '; .v i-.^: jiora-j: 

. , . And ;t]hu(»^ lail will ; exp^in^ a (^ii^Y^b* 
^rYatt«n,c»;the Chmcf(% w&ft.^;,?. flfj^ 
iPlLf-HJ^E^/acquauip us« maie na dij^fi^i/^ 
hihj^ixt tragedies^ and comdles^ -, Tjjhja^i^ 
ira <i[{/?ijtt;^/<»»»but what the diSei^ept j(i^$j 
of cach make neceffary. They do no^ as 
onr Etiropcan dramas, diflfer in this» biht 
{he fpii^ js intended to midlce us.^^^^g^^d^ 
ihcothcj: tp.majkc us /^A.-;^; , . , ,' ,.,^ali|« 
Thefe arc foU and predfe tcftimOBieS.' 
For Ilay no ftrefs on^at thc Hiftoflat| 
of P^« jejls us^^^i^iw^ 



ties in ihircon^ flcr^^oiiVV^ttK:^ 
comhHt ofCkina .j^ctjcnd^ if&if f$(ti^4h^ 
fomucbasm '^ctne ^Mi i^iiff iXim^ 
Miguagt Igl^ as being fettfiblc^tHM thougfi^ 
indeed thefe mofl needs be' etniC^ef abfo 
abatements tb the bwhour di tbriir cttnic' 
Ibnies, yet, their ingeimity miglii *(k)ffif]^ 
find means to remedjr thefe disfefis l^y^^fll^ 
tfitention and dextrou» applic9^6n'6ftfitf 
dniblcetacndre, wfaich, on onr fbige^isibtiii^ 
to ^ply the ' place of nmk bt/ilnit^z^ 
itideed, to do its ^ffice <^ iexdtfaq; Hn^bt^ 
almoft as wcll. v-.m,,,^,^ 

-Bii^ 9»rllaid( there Is ^ dedlfitfff ^or 
lAus drgumMi Wc niajr tintsfb/^lHtfaotff 
Ihe help !tf it» to jom thele aauhtiiitief \i 
^f irf Terencc; which, idg^clr, thaBte 
t% %6 tonclttde' Ydry fuUyvin^sij^cfilidil ts9 

4^] P«,ALyAitBX SENCtDO, ipeakiLng of (^cir ^cMf» 
tiy.f iiiys, **Le plus ^and advantag^.jet Ja p!(u8 
^'grandte litllite qii^en onc tir€ tes QmnOiZf l»il eettb 
^' graade modelUe «t fvtenue incomptniUe» qul ft 
tf 3»it en leur» eai^ n^t^jm^ ptu mm mte Itftn m 
{^/11» iMTf/ Aofrii^ a^*4» fouUs laars ecriturUf fmtt is^ 
^^ frimtr les farties hMtestfis de la natwre.^ [HiST. 
Uf^rWidii LA Ciimili:ii: ihronii^j. 4«*.] . 

the 
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the goonAirifeilCimciiti ibitrielktSe htxk 

• B^tjf^ beoknlo tl^f[€nci^^ ptstSActrb(-fiit 

cbtfQtsftMKCthe ofher opmionrtiuqf ftilMie 
^toogilit iqf ocitweigh thi» fingte iCaiiftf»t, 
tpgedMr Simh^ aU the eafteni ajtd-wjhrit 
tgrbMoififiribM eata be chtowir imo fli^ 
btlrosG^ iot itec! go one ftep' fttrther^mdil 
bgr ex|flaaklg therife aMocd£dnofltib 
/iM£F/cA^ddkfiot](bate^' dm, in ittsptt&iu 
«afe; jfie9.'4«hont]r i^ ia hSi^ of ntf liibft 
jnent. ■-. - ..ji^-.v»-»-- '-^^-^^V. 

The £6rm al the Gfeclb^ fri»t iir}iefice 
che Bicoxiwandouir dnmia^is ttekoi^:dimig^ 
generSLttf ^ imptmed bjr' refteriba ^bf jt^ 
aiticifin» yet, like fe-maii]r other grei^i^^^ 
vtwjdmfYif^ ia u&oF}giaal,the>jNr0</i^^ 
pure chance. £ach of its fpecies had 
fprtitig' (iutPof i chdrus-foh^^ Wbi(iB\w^ iS^^ 
{ery^^ incxvporat^d mu>-the }«gianftik^o. 
drmia^ and-ibMd^ eifential t^ its true «foraC 
But ri?^ar/fci, whiCh faw t*6 cftablilh t^hat';*^ 

.. 4;*]'Le liiDicfytV iif « 'Xj^^jK r aIj^ 

Bf^BirTIBL^A tA C!bMFDl'E'(|fPAAt'iN,;ICiFLEi^^^^^^^ 

fti^^OBS. p.t54. PAHistfSf;} ' ' 

right 



rtgBt ifi this fofmitow^&f^^ 
drama, did notcqtisfliy i&e<!eed itf ^*)fets&^^ 
a«d- fcparatiflg' whati«raiil tbft%i '-"fVn^ihe 
mafion of this ch<Mru8*foi^, ifi thcir idigi^ 
6w fdiivitte^' was >ridely ' di ff er eut i the 
bulme& atcne,timt,htmgtot3tpTt6rthdt 
gr»titude, in celcbfating the phtifbi of 
their gods aod heroes; at aTi^ientbifi^ 
dblge their mirth,' iii jefting and fpwtin^ 
wpxmg themfclTcs. The charaAcr .«jf 
their drapia, whicb had its rifc fxpm henc^ 
(i) conformcd exa^j to dic diffefcnco of 
tfiefe occajkns. ^ragedy, through all its 

tfkiTW inoro» troionms, aim^ rrspot 
rwi^)uazniinfaA. [mp. nomr. xJL] Tl^ 
kAriftodc's afioouAft ^ tbe <s%in of thf di&csat 
j^/^ (^ FOiTRY.' They weft occafionedy-he Czysp 
«y fi|ie 4iAirt#t jfeiil ftta ^fq|M£ift M|^ W^ 

tmaoMUi^ p9f^9 ^^y i^ kumhUr firt tm$9k itmf 
JUviw m /krirt. B«t ihis» aUb, is the juS aeopittt of 
^jiie amldiaiaaciofthe difiereot ^^iokfy A 
DttAiuu . For thry^ giew up^ he tells us in tfai» wf 
cliapter, fxoa the^: Dxthtrambic, and Phallic 
fbngs. And who. wcre. the. m/h who chanfttediiA^ 
fetd^ XlMmVSi^ befiorcr 

«iaition^f Tlnd how^!^^ ^iey ««sfUnii^ iitthein» 
.A . * fcTcral 
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fcfaral fiicceffiTe^ 0?g^: pf iminroYeHiei»^' 
wai (enpttf aad efen &leiniL And a gajr 
or laiiier boffijoa ^rit waji the ckarte* 

We fee, then, the gemus of thefe twoi 
poems was- accidentally fixed in agreement 
to thdr refjpe6fiye originais\ confequent 
writcrs conrendng tbeinfelTes to embeUifli 
and perfe£l, not cbange^ the primary fornif 
l*he praiEtice of the anrient flage is tben 
of no furcher authority, than as it adoordsi 
tojuii criticifni. T^e folemncaft cf their 
tragedy^isAtcAf bcars the teft» aod is fedfiid 
to be fiiitable to its real nature, Tht 
iimt does not appeat of tl|te borkiqtte fortai 
Of cmedyi ho realba &a?ilig beeii j^^n, 
wfay it muft, of neceffity» hare lAisrieK» 
cukfut for its dbjeai. Naj thc <f dSsbf 

bnt the firwmr^ in fyffmhg th^frufos tf Batdnuy th 
tmurt im dudimg mtbut ohfiene jtikii^ ^ iatmtlaif IJb» 
^mBkmmtad^^thirf So that the charmStrr ^ikM 
jneB, and tkw Mjt&s^ beiiig exaCUy th^ immim^, 
hmhtyt^ax is iaid of the «nr is eqvatly applie«J4^ t» 
the othir. It waa proper to oUerve thif ^ or^fae ret* 
der iiiight, perhaps, oljeft todie ufe inaj^^ifhis 
paflage, ienr» ai well as ofaM^ «rheie st is hsoaghtM 
Uluftrate ArUbtle's xiotio»f^UM»eifl«r«^of jhftSI^ 
and conic poetrjr^ ,. ' ^ \^ 

lAj^rOted 



:Cp5ttrary,niFQftr inr^^piopqqs»)!!' tp^lfec^gpab- 

dtrat refifieradnt ofthisJpe^iuMlhth^Uidli^ 

^*^ itjh^^^atefl; inafler^ the^bu^n iSsLA of 

t^e,f)Qmic djTama wasjnfenfibLydroptaRi^ 

js^iBH' greW' into a^feyerity^ Tyhicb dcpartad 

i^t) lengcbi y^ryr/wdely from the originsil 

.ifca* Tb5 adnDiir^bk fchoiarvof ^The®- 

;ii«jtKA^lps,: who bad..be6n ttttorcd in^fbe 

vimStjJ^S^ c^ihuman: IrBc^.faw ib muGh of ' 

?:tttf;g»iWie.diaKifter of troe Gonicdj^,.tbdt 

fcbe<y|l«a&fM iv ^t ;<Mice,-: froMthetgreaJMr' 

d^ft 0fii,tb€tfe btKflfoonries, 'Whichl hadl tBl 

tii»*iffi^£4fiftedr4to natw^ HisgrkMkiA^ 

^WK^jfatJFtfr^BctefWent .ftill fmtber^airf,' 

-%!;k^^^ i^^Uod byibis natire bumotir; or 

)^flS$Sf^.:h7i i^is er^ei^ taAe/ mixed for 

Ktde of tbe ridiculous m his comedy, as? 

]J^^1^1^^meWs,it migtit m his ojiimor}^ fubfift 

3.45^r4x6¥«hwt:Jit, His pra&ice indecA 

Ai3sd>tbe>th!t6Fy^ here dcKrered, nearly me^. 

^'Afaiti4w''q^ndttC^ isy that come^dy, which' 

•Sf>ISfilrtfJ^e;'i^^^ Kfe, inay take 4- 

**ttMfei?(jmtffy«f/IMh«m mtd ene^^lecd ^ 
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but tbat xlieyiy^r is, bf no meaas^ more 
efleatial to its GQnfi^tiiiibn^ than At latMr^ 

l foreCbe bnt aae 6b^^Biw% that can be* . 
iBade to this theoiy y whieh^ has> in oSeB:^: i 
beeu obyiated' alread^. "* It may be &i(|^.- 
*• that, if this acconnt of comedy be juft, k 
"^ would foilow» that it might; with ecpia^ * 
^ propriet7y.admit the graipeft' and moft 
" affe6ting event^^ which inferior life fw-- 
** nilhes, as* tfae lightcft» Whcreasi, it is» ; 
^"^ notoriouSi^ that diftre&& of a deep and* ; 
"^ folemn nature,.tboagh faithfnlly: €0py^<!, 
"" from thc fortanes of ppivate laeQ^fWHil^y 
'^nevcr be epduredr undep thc' namc o^i ' 
« comedx^ on the ftagc;^ . Ifey^fecfcifiqirprr;. 
« femations would rathfirpa%^in tfce pahrj 
^* lic )udgment» for l^giumaoe tr^edmt: cB]: 
^ which kind^ we ha¥e> ifldeei^ iome ^swk:? 
** pics in OOT langnagCi'* :r r. *. 

Two thingi »e miftatpeo iir ^: dtoHz^ 
]c£^ion. Firft^ it foppi^Cs» tbot deepr dihf . 
trcfles of every hindare kKX«ififteht wssfttj. 
comedy^ thc contrs^ry of which. nny bii 
learnt.from ^hc Sf^^-T^KHmTOK.ioBl 
Tcrence« Next^ k infinuatei» tha^ if dM^^^ 
diftrdTcs of any kind. may be zdwmt 



equay^ erroaeom» Eor tiifi manners being 
the ptropec objed of cpmedy^tliftiS^^ 
mdl not ^eed a cei^am idegree o^feve^ 
rityi left : k draw offi tke mind from them, 
and copjBne it to the a&iim only : as would 
be tho cafo oB niurder, adultery^ and othcr 
atrocioui crimes, \t(cR\ng frivate, is Well 
ais publicy lifc, were they to be reprefcnted, 
in all thcir horrors, pn the ftage. And 
thbugh fbme bf thtfts ^s adulterjf, have 
bdcn br^ght, of latc, into thc comic.fccne^ 
yet 'ft'was*ttot tUl it had loft ^he ^tfocity o? 
its nature, and was niade the fubjcrf of 
miith ^and pleafintTy io the fafiiioriable 
world»; But for this happy difpofition of 
the times, coi&edy, as fatanagbd by foihe of 
our^^imt^ bsKlioft its^tmture, aiid bccome 
tragic. And, yct, coQ0i|ered as tragic, 
{udv reprefentatkms of kfw Kfe had becn 
imjifopen Becaufe, wfiere the intent h to 
ajfiaS^ the fubjeft is w!th more adriahtagc 
taken irom bigk- 1^, all the circumftaiic^ 
boBg, Ttfaei^ mi» peculiarly adapted to 
aH(Witekhat;i:«nf ^^ — 
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. Thc folution then of the difficulty i^/ 
in one word, this. . Ali diftreffes are nor 
ifnpropeK in comcdy ; but fuch only as at-r 
tach the mind t» xhtfabh, in negleft of thcr' 
mannersy which -are its chief objeft, ' Ofe 
the other hand^ all dijir^es are not froper 
in tragedy ; but fuch only as afe of forcc' 
to intcreft the mind in the aRionj prefera- 
bly to the obfervation of the mannersi 
which can only be done, or is donemofl:' 
efFeftually, when the dijlrefsful evenf^rcr^ 
prefented, is taken f rom public Jife* . Soi 
that the dijlrejes, fpoken, of, are eqoalljr 
unfuited to what the natures botb of cmedy, 
^nd tragedy, refpeftivcly» demaxkL ^ . : l 

. C H A P. IIL .- 

Of M. D£ PONTESlElLE^S KOf iCJN OF^GOIWeI^V. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNG thc pain» I havo 
taken, in thc preceding chapters, to efta- 
bliih my theory pf the oomic drame, I find 
myfelf obiiged to' fupport ic ftill forther 
^againd the authority of s^ very enMneot 
modern critic. M. de Fontenelks hatb. j.Hft 
pojV publiflied two. volumes ofcplaysj 

among 
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^mong which are fome comedies of a very 
fingular charafter. They are not only in 
a high degree, pathetic ; but the fcene of 
them is laid in antiqutty\ and great per- 
fonages, fuch as Kings^ PrinceJfeSy &c. are 
of the drama. He hath befidcs cndea- 
voured to juflify this extraordinary fpccies 
of comedy by a very ingenious preface. It 
will therefore be neceifary for me to ex»« 
amine this new fyftem, and to obviate, as 
f ar as I can, the prejudices which the 
name of the autJior, and the intrinfic merit 
6f the plays thcmfelves, wili occafion in 
favour of it. 

His fyftera, as explained in the preface 
to thefe comedies, is, briefly, this. 

** The fubjeSt of dramatic reprefenta- 
** tion, he obferves, is fome event or aftion 
** of human life^ which can be confidered 
** only in two views, as being either that 
" of fublic^ or of private^ perfons. The 
f* end q{ fuch reprefentation, continues he, 
^ i^ to< jlJeafe, which it doth either by 
-**:engaging thc attention, or by moving 
♦^thc paflions. Thc fonner is done by 
/^ yeprefcnting to us fuch events as are 
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** £reati nobtet or unexpeSleil : T\\zlatier^yy 
** fucli as arc dreadfuU fltiahle^ tender^ or 
^ fleafant. Oi thcfe fcVeral fourcCs oi 

. ^ pleafur^^ he forins what he calls a dramatic 
^fcale^ thc extremes of which he aditiits to 
** bc altogether inconfiftcQt; no art being 
" fqfficic^t to bring togcther tbe;fr^«j, the 
^ nobky or the terribkyvcxo the fame piece 
^ with thc fleafant or ridiculo^s. The ipi-^ 
** preflions pf thefe objefts, he allows, are 
;: ^ perfcftly oppofed to each other, So 

- " that a tragedy, which takes for its fubjeft 
** a nohley or terrible cvent, can Tiy nb 
f^ meaos admit the pleqfant. And a co- 
V medy, whicb rcprcfcnts zpleafant^siQioh, 
**.can nevcr admit the terrible ov nobUf 
/*. But it is othcrwifc, be concelves, with the 
•* intermcdiate fpecics of this fcale. The 
*^fingular^ tlie pitiabky thc ^if«i/ffr, which 

' ^ fili up the intcrval betwixt the 7i^3& and 
^ ridiculptis^, arc ccjually coufifteiit . teith 
" tragediy . and comcdy. An uncommoa 
'^ftrokc of Fortune may aswellbefall a 
^* pcafant as a prince. And two loVcf s of 

^** an^i^infcrior condition may haV6'as lively 

'^ )!i vjpafliop for each bthcr, and,iVhen fomp 

V ^unlucky 
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'** unlucky event feparates them, may dc- 

^^ fcrve our pity as much, as thofe of the 

" highcft . fortune. Thefe fituations then 

^ are equally fuited to both draraas. They 

*•* will only be modified in each a little diflfe- 

^ rently. Frora hcnce he concludes, that 

'^ there may be dramattc reprefentationst 

** which are ncithcr pcrfeftly tragedies nor 

'^* perfcftly comedies/but yct partake of thc 

'^ nature of «eachi and that in different pro- 

•^" portions. There 'might be a fpedes of 

^ trdgedy^ f er inftance, which (hould uuitc 

'^ the terider with the itMe in any degrec, 

^ or evcnfubfift entircly fey nieans of thc 

^ tender : And i){ comecfy^ which ftiduld af- 

* fodate Ae tender vrkh die pleafant^ ov 

^^ even rctain the 4ender throughout ta a 

•« certain degrec to the emire exclufion of 

** tllt pleafant. 

^' As to his laying the jft«?^ of his eom- 
♦*edy in 'Grecce, he thinks this praAicc 
'•* fufficiently juftified by thc praftice of the 
^•French writers, who Biake no fcruple to 
^ lay their icene abroad, as in Spain cr 
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^Lj^ly, -for what /cc^ccrns theintror 
/* duftion of grcat perfonages into the co- 
" mic drama, he obferves that by ordinary 
^\ life, which . he fuppofes the prpper fub- 
" jea of comedy, he underftands aswell 
-"'that of Emperors and Princes,- at times 
** when thcy are only men, as pf inferibr 
*^ perfons. And he thinks it very evident 
," that what paffcs in the ordinary /j/Jr, fa 
^' underftood, of the greateft men, is truly 
«comic[/i];' 

This is a fimple expofition of M. de Fon- 
tcnelle^s idea of comedy, which, howevcr, 
he hath fct offwith great clegance aod a- 
plaufibility of illuftration, fuch as writqr$ 
of his clafs are pever at a lofs to give tp 
any fubjeft they would recommend. . 

Now tho' the principal aim of what I 
have to offer in confutation of this fyftcnt 
be to combatthe ingeniqus writer •& notion: 
of comedyj yct as the tenor of his preface 
lcads him to deliver his fentiments * alfo. 
pf itragedy, I fliall not fcrupie intermixiiig, 
iafter his examplc, fome reflexions on this 
latter drama. 

[k'] Pref, generakt tom. vii. Par, 175U 

M. dq 
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• ' M. dc Fontenclfe fets bnt wilh (jfcfer^ittg, 
Aat the cnd of dramatic reprefentati(»»'i8' 
to plea/e. This end is very gefleral. Bfit' 
he explains himfclf more precifely, bj 
fayingj ** this pleafure is oftnvo kindsy and 
confijls either in attaching the mind or {if" 
fe£ling it.^- And this is not much amifs, 
But his further explanation of thefe tcrms 
is fufpicious, " The mind, fays he, is at- 
5* TACHED by the Tcprefemation of what 
*^is greaty nobleyjingular^ or unexpeSied: It 
.** is AFFEcTED by what is terrible, fitiable^ 
* 'tender, or fleafant [/]'\ In ^this etiumfe- 
rarfon he forgcts the tncrcly mturat 
draught of the manners. Yet this is furelf 
one of the means by which the drama n 
enabled to attacb^ht fpeftator. With mc, 
I conf efs, this is the firft excelience of com- 
cdy. Nor could he mean to includc thls 
fourcc of pleafure under hisfecond divifion,: 
For tho* a lively pifture of the manncrs 
may in forae fort be faid to affed us, yet 

[/] ,\^ On attache par l^ grand, par le noble, par 
** le rare, par Pimprevu. On cmeut par le terriblc 
** ou aiFreux, par le pitoyable, par le tendre, par lc 
f < plaifimt ou xidiculc." p. xjy. 

' certainly 
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cort^iily ^.^ <^^^^S undcr the xpiifi- 
dera^ioQ o£ what is ierrible^ pitiable^ tenden, 
5>r ridicufoiis, but fimply of what is naturaL 
•The pi&ure \%fleafant crr otherwife, as it 
<hauces; but is always the fource of entcr- 
tainment to the obferver. When the plca- 
fantry is high, it takes indeed tht .paiSoo of 
ridicule. la other inftaaces, it can Cbarcely 
ic faid to move, " cinouvoir." Now.this I 
take to be a very confideraUe omifion. 
vFor if the obfervation of charader i>e a 
'fkqfure, which comedy is moFc partjiculi|irly 
,4juaiified to give, wd which is. not ia^tiy 
^degree fo compatible with tragedy, dpcs not 
. this bid fair for being rht..prQper Cfiid of 
- vowncdy ? Human iife, he fays^.whfchkthe 
fubjeftof the drama, can only beirqgarded 
..intwo.views, as either that of tbe^.greak and 
, .principally of iings, and that of pKf^ate 
men. Now the attachments and en^tionst 
iie fpeaks pf, are cxcited marc powerfully 
and to morc advantage in a reprefcnt^tioa 
'Of xhtformer. That which is peculiar.to a 
^raught of ordinarylife, or which is aitt;»ne4 
'fnofl perfeElly by it, is the /dciight afjfing 
«from ajuft cxhibition ofihejpiannejs^.^ No, 
'^ '/"■'■' he 



ftc M\ %. The jpl^/M^ bfeMgS- aSs 
iteCUiferiy ioapiadrt tf x:6fe^ ilf^, afe 
ihe^ndfur^l. Siirtly ndt. €^ftk>ti\lifc 
mftofna, xfT Ts*it we icall/^f^^^, igiVesthc 
-entertainment of ridi^le 'rilore pef feftljr 
than cbmedy. ^he only jyleafn^e, wtlich 
jin ex|)ofitibn of ordinary life )affortls,-dif- 
tifaft frcftii that wc receire froma vidfr<Jf 
%igh tife Qtk thfe one hand, and ordinaty 
>ife disfipired tki the other, is the fetif- 
faftidb bf cdritemplating the truth bfthe^ 
f^er, HbV^ever then this fpeciesbf re^ 
|)tfefehttlti6h 'niay be iniproved by iricoi^ 
iWting bther kirids of excelleriee SWth it, is 
tibt fhis, of fledjmg by the 7n*/A df cha- 
rafter, to be cbnfidered j» the affrHpriatc 
ijtidof tbmedy? 

I dbn't difpute the proprifety of fei*ibus 
3bf ''feven Jlffeftirig cbmedies. I have Silreadjr 
•iiplarried myfelf as to this jJbiftt, arid havc 
'ftiettTi under what reftriftions the weepitig 
tmt^, la larmoyante comediey as the Frcnch 
call it, riiay be admitted on my plan. Thc 
main queftion is, whether there be any 
'jfoundation in hature for two diftinft and 
•(eparitc fpccies tw/jr of thc drariia; or 

whether 
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whcther, ds he pretends, a certdin /cale; 
which .^onne^ts by an infeniible conununir 
^atioD the feveral modifications of dramatic 
reprcfentation^ unites and incorporates the 
iwp fpecies into one^ 

It is true the laws of the drama, as 
fonncd by Ariftotle out of the Greek 
poers, can of themfelves be no rule to us 
in this matter; becaufe thefe poets had 
given no example of fuch intermcdiate 
fpecies. This, for aught appcars to the 
contrary, raay be an extenfion of the pro« 
vincc of thc drama. Thc qjicftion thc^ai 
muft be tried by the fuccefs of this new 
pra£tice, compared wlth the gen^ral diSfitep 
of common fenfe. ^ . 

For I perfeftly agree with this judiciou^. 
critlc, that we havje a right to inquire i£, iu- 
what concerns the ftage, we are not fomer 
times governed by eftahrifl^ed fuftoms ia- 
-llead of rules ; for Riiles they will not der, 
fo-ve to be efteemed, till they haye undefr- 
gone thc rigid fcrutiny of reafon {my 

[w] " Quc nous rommes cn droit; d'exami&er ii', 
** en fait dc Theatre, nous n'aurions pas quelquefois 
.** ^^s habitu^s aw licu de ngks^ par, les regles.:.fiek 

In 
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ln refpeft of the Pr^cTiVi?, thdh/k^ttuft* 
be bwned there are iriany ftdrfes iti primV' 
life capable of bemg workedtipin fecii ' 
a manner as to move the paffions ftrohgly;' 
ahd, on the contrary, many fabjefts takeft ■ 
froin the great world capable ofjdiverting 
the fpeftator by a pleafaiit pifture df tht ' 
manners. And laftly, it is alfo true, that"' 
both thefe ends may be affefted togethef, in' 
fome degrce, in either piece. But herft is?^ 
the point of enquiry. Whether if the enJ* 
in view be to afeffy this will not be accom- * 
pliftied BETTER by taking a fubjeft fronf 
thc public than private fortunes of meh:'. 
Gr, if the End be lofleafe hythe truth of 
charaSlery whether we are not likely tb 
perccive this pleafure more fully wheii 
the ftory is of private, rather than of pub- 
li(r Hfe? For, as Ariftotle faid finely onai' 
Kke occafion, we are not to lookfor every 
fbftrfpleafurefrom tragedy \qx .comedy] hut 
that ivhtch is feculiarly profer to each \n\ 

•* peuvent Petre qu' aprc^ avoir fubi les rigueur? du 
'•'tribunal de la raifon." p. 37. ^jy- 

jtwt«>vrft^i»T. ifr. »«*'.- - v' :■?.*: i: 

. : ^ Huraan 
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*• fi^rc^ ■bufcftft bigh,Q^ /mi'- »4*' a;iier. , 
^" pr^fi^t^^lon q£ ix caxjL pl^afc cmljrj ;^.)§: ^ 
« aftwh^h oj? aj[e^sr \ alk 4^en» to iKJ^ph. . i 
fort of life ib^ th/e. d^ramaticpQCt C(^i^$|;^ ; 
hii9feli^ when l^ie would endeavq^r to rai£f 'j . 
thefe qJS^tSims or thefe atUuhm(tj^^'io^}i^i 
higheft pit^ The anfwer k plain, S<>H ; . 
if thc poet would excite the tend^r paffic^: 
they is(ill i^ife higher of necejQ^tyy V^^i - 
a,waken64 hy no):>le fubje£b thaa if caUe^? ^ 
forth by f^ch ^s arc of ordinary a^£s(9Ur : 
liar. notice. This i$,occaibned by ,^h^ q^ 
may calla.TKANr9iTioN of ^he ]^9si!9Hftiij' : 
that a;&&ion of the mind whic)iis pi^p^iic^ * 
by tl^e impreiTion of great oh^e^^eiii^ : 
^ n^ore e^y con^ertiblc intp thf^ ^lcffigftR:: 
degFca^ of pUy »nd c<wqa}f((r^tie|ii,/rf\Wi. . > 
fuqh a^ arifcs frpw 9. ti^w of the cppfwmi ^ 
of commo^ life. The nu^ imt!99^^ tfewt^ 
intereft, th? gi^^ater pvt Qiir fWKl» tolfi» : 
in it, and thc- mpre fitfeoptifeleaT«W<^^.of V 
paffion. ^;.;.: .: 

On the other hand^.whcn the inteqd«d*v 
pleafure istqrefult frorailrong.ijiflj^rcs of^; 
human naturci chi& wiU.b^; ^«bifliar^fift-iv 
-.* tirely. 



cntirefjr, aftd with mOrefticerttyi*x<^ " 

are^ zt kiftire to afttcftdtdr tteWf -te the^ te-^^ ' 
prefaatatibn dPinftrior per6ii$, thatt wheiy 
tlie- f atik of the fpeakery or (iigttHy of thc; 
fobjcai is conftanriy drawng^lbmc part of 
our obfcrvatiott to itfclf,^ In a wordi* 
thongh mixed dramas may givc us plcafurc^ 
yct thc plcafurc, in cithcr kind, will be 
jLEss in proportion tothc mixturc. AnJ 
the end of cach will bc then attamcd most 
PEHFECTLY whcH its charaftcr, accordiflg^^ 
ta the anticnt praflkc, is obfcrrcd, 

Tb c<mfidcr thcn thc writcr^s fevouritc ' 
pdkion, ihzt hfitcyabh and ktendrezter 
** i^mott botb W tragcdy and comedy,**. 
Tbe pofitten,' in gcneral, isf truc 'fhc 
difBwtty k ili fixing thc degrcc, with which- 
it fought to prcvail in cach. If fajjim 
prtdomtiiates in a pt^hire of private lifc, I 
caftft ^lfagedy of privatc ftory, bccaufe it 
protetes the eml which tragcdy^ dcfiga^; 
If ./^{^^ pred^inatcs in a draught di 
public lifc, I call it a comedy of publicftorfV 
be^aiife \t ^t^^^i^ pleafitre cf purc com^. 
cdy. Lcr thi$fe> then be two ncw fpccfft^ 
of «he 4fatfi%* if^ycm plcafc, and let nc^ 
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uames be itivented for them. Yet were I 
a poet, I fliould certainly adhere ca the old 
praAice. That is, if I wanted to produce 
ffijfton^ I (hould think myfelf able to raifc 
it higheft on a great fubjeft. . And if \ 
aimed to attach by humour^ I fhould depend 
on catching the whoie attention of thc 
fpeftator more fuccefsfuliy on afamiliar 
fubjea 

But by a familiar fubje&^ this critic will 
fay, he means, as I do, a fubjeft taken from' 
ordinary life \ and that the affairs of kings 
and princes, may very properly come into' 
comedy under this view. Befides the reafonr 
already produced agaiiift this innovatioo^I 
have this further exception to it.. Thc 
bufinefs of comedy, he will allow,;is. in part 
at leaft to exhibit the manners. Now.thc • 
prineely or heroic comedy is fingularly 
improper for this end. If perfqns of {q^ 
diftinguiftieci a rank be the aftors in cominlyy- 
propriety diemands that they be ihewa iir 
conformity to their chara&ery in real: life.' 
But now that very politenefs, whiclr reigns- 
In the courts of princes and the houfes of 
dic great, prevents the manners from flaew- 

* feg 
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j&g iiieitifelves^ at leaft with^^that^.diftinft* 
iiers and relhf which we look for in dra- 
Ipaatic charafters. Inferior perfbnages, Jift- 
Sng with lefs referve and caution, aflford the 
fitteft occafioil to the poet of expreffing 
their genuine tempers and difpofitions. 
Or, if a pifture of the manners be expeaed 
from the introduftion of great perfons, it 
cau be only in tragedy, where the import- 
ance of the interefts, and the ftrong play 
of tjie paflions ftrip them of their borrowed 
dilguifes, and lay open their true cbarafters. 
§0. that the princely, or AierGky comedy, b 
th^ lestft fitted, of any kind of drama, to 
if^rpijflx this pkafure. 

. .Thi^ antients appear to have had nb 
c[quV at all on the matter. The tragedy 
qn. .Ipw life, and comcdy on high life, wcrc 
jr^^ements altogether unknown to thena. 
V^at then hath occafioncd this revolutioin 
^ taftcamongft us ? Principaliy I conceivc 
dS^efe three things. 

..j i. The coixDedy on high life hath anfiai 
fff)W,'^,<iiJfer€n( ^aie ^governmenL In thc 
f^Qtjp^lKas of.Qreece there wasMio rooin 
^ that diftinftion of high and low comedy, 
"" VoL. II. Q which 
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which che moderns have introducecL An^ 
the reafon was, the members of thofc com- 
munities were fo nearly on a kvel, that any 
one was a reprefentative of the reft. Therc 
was no ftanding fubordination of royal- 
ty, nobility, and commonalty, as with us, 
Their way of ennobling their charafters 
was by making them Generals, Ambaflk- 
dors, Magiftrates, &c. and then, in that pub- 
lic view, they were fit perfonages for tra- 
gedy. When ftripped of thefe enCigns of 
authority, they became fimple citizens. 

Amongft us, perfons of elevated rank 
make a feparate order in the community, 
whofe private lives however might, no 
doubt, be the fubjeft of comic reprcfenta- 
tion. Why then are not thefe fit perfon- 
ages for comedy? The reafon has been 
given. They want dramatic manners. Or 
if they did not, their elevated and feparate 
cftate makes the generality conceivc with 
fuch reverence of them, that it weuld 
ihock their notions of high life to fee them 
employed in a courfe of comic adventures. 
And of this M. deFontenelle himfelfwas 
fufficiently fenlible. For fpcaking in an- 

othcr 



other place of the impoitance which the 
tragic aftion receives from the dignity of 
its perfons, he fay6, " Wheil the a6tions are 
" of- fuch a kind as that, without lofiiig any 
" thing of their bcautyj they might pafs be- 
" tween inferior perfons j the names of kings 
" and princes are nothing but a foreign 
" ornament which the poet gives to his 
** fubjeft. Yet this ornament^foreign as it 
" may be, is necejfary : fofated are we to be 
" always dazzled by titles [o]." Should he 
not have feen then, that this pageantry of 
titles,which is fo requifite to raife the dig» 
nity of the tragic drama, muft for the fame 
reafon prevent the familiarity of the comic? 
The great themfelves are, no doubt, in this, 
as other inftances, above vulgar preju- 
dices. But the dramatic poet writes for the 
people. 

2. The tragedy on low life, I fufpeft, has 
been chiefly owing to Dur modern rmances : 
which havc brought the tender palEon 
into great repute. It is the conftant and 
almoft fole objeft of le pitoyable and le 
tendre in our drama. Now the prevalency 

[o\ Refltx. /ur la poe/. p. 132. 

0^2 Of 
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of thls paflion in all degrees, hath made it 
thought an indifferent matter, whcther the 
ilory, that exempiifies it, be taken ftaga 
low or high life. As it rages eqoally in 
borh, the pathos, it was belicred, would be 
juil the fame, And it is truc, if tragedy 
coriiine itielf to the difplay of this paflion» 
tiie diixerence will be lefs fenfiblc than in 
othcT inftances. Becaufe thc conccm ter- 
mir.ates more direftly in the tend^r fair 
theinfelves, and does toot fo ncceflarily ex- 
tend itfelf to others. Yet to heighten this 
{;^me pathos by the grand and imfortant^ 
would methinks be the means of afibrding 
a ftill higher pleafurc. 

3. After all, that effufion of fiftnefi 
which prevaiis to fuch a degrec i^ all our 
dramas, comic as weU as tragic, to the ex- 
clufion of every other intereft, is, perhaps» 
beft accounted for by this writer. As the 
matter is delicate, I chufe to give it in his 
own words : " On s'imaginc naturellemen^ 
. ^ que les pieces Grecques & les n6trcs ont 
" cte jugees au meme tribunal, a celui d*un. 
« public aiTes egal danslesdeux nations;: 
** mais cela n'eft pas tout-a-fait vrai.^ Dans 

*le 
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** pas dc voix, ou n'en avoient quc tres 
** peu. Dans le tribunal de Paris, c^eft 
** pr€dfement le contraire; ici il eft donc 
^ qucftion de piaire aux femmes, qui affur^- 
^ ment aimeront mieux le pitoyable & ie 
^ rendre^ que terribie et m^me le grand.** 
He adds, ** Etje ne cmspas aufond qu^elles 
** ayent gi^ahd tortP And what , gallant 
xnan but would fubfcribc to this opinion ? 

Oa the whole, this attempt of M. de 
Fontcnelic, to innovatc in tbe province of 
tomedy, puts one in mind of that he made, 
many years ago, iii paftoral poetry. It is 
exaftly the fame fpirit which has governed 
cliis polite writer in both adventures. He 
Wis once for bringing courtiers in maf- 
querade into Arcadia. And now he would 
fet them unmafked on the comic ftage. 
Jlere, at leaft, he thought they would be in 
plapc» But the fimplicity of paftoral dia- 
logue would not fuffer the one; and the 
f amiliarity of comic aftion forbids the other. 
It muft be confeffed, howcver, he hath fuo- 
ceeded better in the cxample of his com- 
edies^ than his paftorals. And no wonder. 
9.5 ^o^ 
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For what we call xhtfajhions and manners 
are confined to certain conditions of life, fo 
that pajloral courtiers are an evident con- 
tradiflion and abfurdity. But the appetites 
and pqffions extending through all ranks, 
hence low tricks and low ajnours are 
thought to fuit the minifler and Iharper 
alike. However it be, the faft is, that M, 
de Fontenelle hath fucceeded beft in his 
comedies. And as his theory is likely to 
gain more credit from the fuccefs of his 
praftice thau the force of his reafoning, I 
think it proper to clofe thefe remarks with 
an obfervation or two upon it. 

There arc, I obfcrved, three things to bc 
confidered in his comedies, his introduSion 
rf great perfonagesy his pradice of laying 
thefcene in antiquity^ and his pathos. 

Now to fee the impropriety of the firfi 
of thefe innovations, we need only obferve 
with what art he endeavours to conceal ir. 
His very dexterity in managing his comic 
heroes clearly fliews the naturai repugn- 
ance he felt in his own mind bctvrfxt the 
reprefentation of fuch charafters, and cvcn 
hi$ own idea of thc comic drama. . 

Thc 
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Thc Tyrant is a ftrangc title of a 
comcdy. It rcquircd fingular addrefs to 
familiarizc this frightful pcrfonage to pur 
conceptions. Which yct hc hath tolerably 
wcll donc, but by fuch cxpcdients as con- 
fute his general theory. For to bring him 
down to the levcl of a comic charafter, hc 
givcs us to underftand, that the Tyrant was 
an ufurper, who from a very mean birth 
had forced his way into ihe tyranny. And 
to lower him ftiil more, wc find him repre- 
featcd, not oniy as odious to his peoplc, but 
of a very contcmptiblc charafter. He fur- 
ther makes him the tyrant only of a fmall 
Greek town; fo that hc paffes, with the 
modern rcader, for little more than the 
Mayor of a corporation. Therc is alfo a 
plain illufion in making 2l fmple citizen 
demand his daughter in marriagc. For 
uoder thc covcr of this word; which conveys 
the idea of a pcrfon in lower life, we think 
very htde of the dignity of a free citizca 
of Corinth. Whence it appears that the 
poet felt the neceffity of unkinging this 
tyrant as far as poffible, before hc could 
fiaakc a comic charaftcr of him. 

9,4 The 
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The pafe of his ABDaLO>^M£ is {lill 
cafier. ^is tr^e, the ftrufturc of thc fa^ 
Wc rccjuircs us iQ have an cye U> rpyalty, 
but all thc pride anci p^p of the regsd 
charaacr is ftu^ioufly kept out of fight, 
Bcfkics, the affair of royalty docs not com- 
Hicnce till thc a^on draws to a conclufion^ 
thc pcrfons of the drama bcing all fimple 
particulars, and evcn of the lowcft figurq 
through the cntirc courfc of it. 

The King of Sidon is, furthcr, a paltry 
foYcreign, and a crcature of Alcxander» 
And thc charafters of the pcrfons, whiclf 
arc indccd admirably touchcd, are pur« 
pofely contrived tp leffcn pur idcas of fovcr 
rcignty. 

Thc Lysianasse is a tragedy in form; 
©f that kind which hath a happy ca- 
tafta-ophe. The f&fons,/ubje^, cvcry tbing 
fo important, and attachcs thc mind fo ia-r 
tircly to the cvcnt, that npthing intcreft^ 
mprc. 

AstQhiz iaying the fiene in antiquity, 
tmd ejpecially in thefree towtu of Greece^ 
I would rccommend it as an admirable cx? 
pcdient tp all diofc who are difpofed tq 
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foUow him in this new provincc of heroic 
comedy. For amongft other advantages, 
\t givcs the writer ?in occafic» to fill the 
courts of his princes with fimple citizens^ 
which» as was obferved, by no means an*" 
fwer to our ideas of nobility* But in any 
other view I cannot fay much for tho 
pra^lice. It is for obvious reafons highljf 
inconvenient. £ven this writer found it fO| 
when in pne of his plays, the Macate, hc 
was obliged to break through thc ^ pro* 
priety of antient manners in qrder to adapt 
Jiimfelf to the modern taflc. His duel, as 
he hiipfelf fays, ^ a Pair bien franijois et 
*^ bien feu gr^cP The reader, if he pleafcs, 
may fee his applogy for this tranfgreffioa 
of decprum. Or, if there were no incon» 
yeniencc of this fort, the reprefentation of 
charafters after the antique muft, on many 
pccafions, be cold and difgufting. At leafl 
pone but prpfefi^ed fchplars can bc taken 
Vrith it. 

Nor is the ufage pf the Latin writers 

jiny preccdent. For, befides that Horacc, 

we know, condemned it as fuitable (mly to 

f Jie inf ancy of their comic poetry, the man* 

4 per$„ 
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ncrs, laws, religion of the Greeks were in 
the main fo fimilar to their own, that the 
difFerence was hardly difcernible. Or if it 
were otherwifc in fome points, the neigh- 
bourhood of this famous people and the 
intercourfe the Romans had with themj 
would bring them perfeftly acquainted 
with fuch diflFerence. And this laft rc- 
flexion (hews how infufficient it was for the 
author to excufe his own praftice from 
the authority of his countrymen -, who, fays 
he, " never fcruple laying thcir fcene in 
• Spain or England." Are the manners of 
antient Greece as familiar to a French 
pit, as thofe of thefe two countries ? 

Laftly, I have very little to objcft to 
the pathos of his comedy. When it is fub- 
fervient to the mannerSy as in the Testa- 
MENT and Abdolonime, I think it ad- 
mirable. When it exceeds this degree 
and takes the attention intirely, as in the 
Lysianasse, it gives a pleafure indeed, 
but not the pleafure appropriate to com- 
edy. I regard it as a faint imperfeft 
fpecies of tragedy. After all, I fear thc 
tender and ptiable in comedy, though it 

muft 
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ttiuft afford the higheft pleafure to fenfiblc 
and elegant minds, is not perfeftly fuited 
to the apprehenfions of the generality. 
Are they fufceptible of the foft and deU- 
cate emotions which the fine diftrefs in the 
Teftament is intended to raife ? Every one 
indeed is capable of being delighted 
through ihe pajjtons) but they muft be 
worked up, as in tragedy, to a greater 
height, before the generality can receive 
that delight from them. The fame ob- 
jeftion, it will be faid, holds againft the 
finer ftrokes of charafter. Not, I thinl^ 
wirh the fame force. I doubt our fenfe of 
imitation, efpecially of the ridicukus, is 
quicker than our humanity. But I deter- 
mine nothing. Both thefe pleafures arc 
perfeftly confiftent. And my idea of com- 
edy requires only that the pathos be kept 
in fubordination to the manners. 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. IV. 

Of TlfE PROVJVCS OF FARCK. 

THUS ijmcfa thcn for tfac gcncral idca 
of CoMEDY, If confidcrcd mpre accume- 
ly k i$, further, of two kinds. Aod in <3on^ 
iidcripg thefe we fhall come at a juft ootioa 
cf the provinjce of farce. For this mirr^ 
rffrivate lifi cither, i. reflefts fucfa quali- 
tics aad charaders, as are commoa ta hu^ 
jnan nature at large: or, 2. it reprcfents 
4fae whims, cxtravagances, and capriccs, 
which charaftcrize the fplly of parficuiar 
perfons or fimes. 

Again, each of thefe is, further, to be 
fubdivided into two fpecies. For i, the 
rcprefentations of common nature may eitfaei? 
|)e taken accurately^ fo as tq rcfled a 
faithful and exaci image of their original j 
which alone is that I would call comedy, 
as beft agreeing to the defcription which 
Cicero gives of it, when he terms it ima-p 
GiNEM VERITAT15. Or, they may be 
forced and overcharged above the fimple 
and juft proportions of nature^ as when 

the 
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tltc cxceffes of zfew arc given fotftand- 
ing charafters, when not thc man is de- 
fcribed but the fajfton, or when, in thc 
draught of thc man, thc lcading feature is 
cxtcndcd bcyond meafure: And in thcfe 
cafcs the rcprefcntation holds of thc lowcr 
provincc of Farce. In likc manner, 2* 
the oxhtv ffeciesy confiftmg in the reprc- 
fentation of partialnature,cithcr tranfcribcs 
fuch charaftcrs as are pecuKar to eertain 
eountries er times, of which our comedy is, iii 
grcat mcafure, made up; or it prcfcnts 
the image oi fome real iniividual perfon^ 
which was the diftinguifliing charaftcr of 
thc old comedy properly fo called. 

Both thefe kinds cvidcntly belong td 
FARCE : not only as failing in that general 
and univerfal imitation of nature, which i$ 
alone deferving thc name of comedy, but^ 
aUb, for this reafon, ihat, being morc di- 
rcftly writtcn for the prefent purpofc of 
difcrediting certain charaSters or ferfons^ \t 
is found ccmvenicnt to exaggerate thcir 
peculiarities and enlarge their featurcsj 

and 
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and (o, on a double account, they are to be 

referred to that clqfs. 

» 

And thus the tbree forms of dramatic 
compofttion^ the only ones, which good fenfe 
acknowledges, are kept diftinft: and thc 
proper end and character of each, 
clearly underftood. 

1. Tragedy and Comedy, by their lively 
but fajthful reprefentations, cannot fail to 
inftru^. Such natural exhibitions of the 
• human charafter, being fet before us in 
the clear mirror of the drama, muft needs 
ferve to the higheft moral ufes^ in awaken- 
ing that inftinftive approbation, which we 
cannot wiihhold from virtuey or in pro- 
voking the not lefs neceffary deteftation of 
vice. But this, though it be their beft ufe^ 
is, by no means, their primary intention. 
Their proper and immediate end is, to 
please: thc one, more efpecially by in- 
terefting the affedtions^ the other, by a 
juji and delicate imitation of real life» 
Farcey on the contrary, profeiTes to enter* 
tain, but this, in order more effeftually to 

ferv.e 
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ferve thc interefts of virtue and good fenfe. 
Itis proper end and purpofe (if we allow it 
to have any reafonable one) is, then, to 
INSTRUCT. Which the reader wili un- 
derftand me as faying, not of what we 
know by the name oi farce on the modem 
ftage (yihoit prime intention can hardly ht 
thought even that low one, afcribed to it 
by Mr. Dryden, of entertaining citizens, 
country gentlemeny and Covent-Garden fops\ 
but of the legitimate end of this drama ; 
known to the Antients under the name of 
the old Comedyy but having neither name 
nor exiftence, properly fpeaking, among 
the Moderns. Of which we may fay, as 
Mr. Dryden did, but with lefs propriety, 
of Comedy, " Thatat is ajharp manner of 
** inftruftiony^r the vulgar, who are never 
^ well amendedy till they are more thanfuf 
^'ficiently expofedV [Pref. to Tranf. of 
Frefnoy, p. xix.] 

2. Though tragedy and comedy refpeft 
the fame general end, yet purfuing it by 
dtfferent means^ hence it coraes to pafs, 
thcir CHARACTERs arc whoUy different. 

For 
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Ifottrag&ijf ahnirig zt pieiijiiri^i pAndp^\f 
throogH thc afeSims^ whdfe flow nmtt 
ODt bc checkcd and intcrrapt^ by any 
couiitcr imprcifions: and comedy^ asi VS 
haTC fcen, addreffing itfelf pnncipallj vi 
oar naturaljenfe tf refemblance and imifd* 
tiony it foUows, that the ridicutous can nevcf 
bc affociated with tragedy, withdut defboy* 
ing its naturey though with the ferioHS 
comic it vcry well confifts* 
': And here iht pra^ice coincides with thtf 
mle. All exaft' writers, though they tott* 
ftantly mix grave and pkafant fcenes toge* 
liicr in thc fame ccmedy, yct ncver prdiftiie 
tp do this in tragedy^ and fo lceep thc twcr 
fpccics of tragedy and cvmedy thcmfelve^' 
pcrfeaiydiftina. But, ' ' 

• ■ ■ ■■ t 

3. It is quite otherwifc Vfixhtmedy ShdT 
farce. Thefealmoft pefpctuaily run Jnto 
cach other. And yet the reafon bf tfetf 
thing demands as intire and pcrfeft a fiSparW 
tion in this cafc, as in the othen ' For the 
perfcftion of comedy lyittg' in the acdirafcy 
ahd.fidelity of univerfal reprefcntatitDU^^fitnd 
fdrce profeifedly neglc^ing 01: mhfer JJu^ 

pofely 
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pbfely tranfgrdling the limits of commoii 
nature and juft dccorum, they dafh entire- 
ly with each other. And comedy muft fo 
fer f ail of giving the fleafurey appropriate 
to its defign, as it allies itfelf with/^r^:^^ 
whileyarc^,ontheotherhand, forfeits thc 
ufe^ it intends, of promoting pc^^ular ridi- 
cuie, by reftraining itfelf within the exaft 
ttiles of Naturet which Comedy obferves. 

But there is little occafion to guard 
againft this latfer abufe. The danger is 
aU on the other fide. An4 the paffiou 
for what isnow called Farce^ thc ihadow 
pf the Oid Comedy, has, in izSk^ poflejQTed 
the modern poets to fuch a degree that we 
have fcarcely one example of a comcdy, 
without this grofs mixture. If any are to 
be exccptcd from this cenfure in Molierc, 
they are his Mifanthrofe and Tartufft, 
which are accordingly, by common allow- 
ance, the beft of his large colledtion. la 
proportion as his other plays have lels or 
more of this farcical turn, their truc value 
hath been long fince determined. , 

Of our own coraedies, (uch pf themi I 
mean, as are worthy of criticifin, Bcnjoha- 

Voj.. II. R fon*s 
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faii'8 Jkbymifi and Volfdne bid tfae faiVeft 

for bcang wrLtten in this genume ilnmixed 

ttanner* Yet, thongh their merits are' 

▼cry grcat, fevere Criticifiii might find 

fomething to c^jeft even to thefe. The 

Alchtmist, ibme will think, is exag- 

gerated thxoaghom, and fo, at befl, he^ 

hmgs to that fpecies of comedy, which vr6 

have befbre called farticular and fartiaU 

At leaft, the extxuvagant purfuit fo ftrong- 

ly expofed in that play, hath now, of a 

kiig timei been forgotten ; fo that vtc find 

it diffiGult to enter fully into the humpuf 

6f this highly-wrought chara^er. \And, 

in generaly we may remark of fuch ^a* 

rafters, that they are a ftrong temptation 

co the writer to exceed the bounds of truth 

in his draught of them at jirft^ and are 

fiirther liablc to an imperfe6^ aiid erea 

«nfair fentence from the ttzdjsc afterwards. 

For ihe wdcome reception, which thefe 

piftures of prevailing local foily meef with 

<m the Hage» cannot but induce the poet, 

almoft without defign, to inflame the re- 

preftntation : Aud thc want oi qrchetygej^ 

in a little time, makes it pafs for immo- 

I derate. 
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4cratc, werc it priginjiUy givcn with cver 
U> much diicretion and juflicc So th^t 
whether the Alcbymift be f arcical or not» it 
will apfeavy at leaft^ to havc this notc of 
Farce, " That the principal chara&er is 
^ exaggerated." But then this is all we- 
mufl affijm. For as to theyi^^ftf? of this 
PIay^« \>6xig z local follyy which recms^ to 
bring it 4ire£^Iy under die denominafion of 
Farce» it is but juft to make a diflin^lioiu 
Had the eud md furpofe of the Flay bccn 
to cxpofe Alchymy^ it had becn liable to 
this obje^Qon. But this modc of localfolly^ 
jus employed as the means only of ^cxpofing 
another folly, cxtenfiTe as oor Natura and 
<:oeval with it, namcly Avarice. So that 
the fubje£l: has all the rcquifitcs of true 
Comedy. It is jufl othervrife, we may ob- 
ferve, in the DeviPs an J^s ; which thcrc:* 
fore propprly falis undcr our ccnfurc. For 
ther^ tbe folly of thc time, Pr^eSs and 
MonoppUes^ are l^rought in tp be cxpofedj, 
as the end andfurfofi of thc comedy. 

On thc whole, thc Alcbymifi is a Gomedy 
in juft form, but a littlc FarcicaJ m the 
ckteiiifion of onc "bf its chsiiraAers. 

R 2 Thc 
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. fn^ftjY^w iaafubjcft fo manifcftr 
ly fitt^ fi^r jtht eatertaiQmem of all vmc% 
that it ftaiKis in need of no yindicatiM. 
Yet neither, I am afraid, Is this ComedjV m 
all refpeds, a complete model Therc arc 
even fome Ihcidents of a farcical myenticHi; 
particularly the Mountebank Scene and Sir 
FoHtique^s Tortoife are in the tafte of thc 
old comedy\ and without its rational pur* 
pofe* Befides^ the humour of the dialogue 
h fomctimes on the point of becoming tH^ 
ordinate». as may be fcen in the plcaCEinti^ 
of Corbaccio^s miftakes through deafnrfs^ 
and in other inftance& And wc (hali ^aot 
wondcr thaji; thc beft of his plays are liar> 
ble to fome objcdions of this fort» if we atr:: 
lcnd to thc^Aaraiff^r of thc writcr. For 
his naturc was fevere and rigid, and tbU) 
in giving ja ftrength and manlinefs, gave»! at/ 
times too, an intemperance to his fatyr*} 
His tafte for ridicuie was ftrcmg but iadeU^: 
cate, whieh made him not over curious^ia 
thc choice of his tcfics. And laftly^ ,bis 
ftyle in pifturing charafters, though mafier->l 
ly, was without that el0g5Uioe of ira»^-, 
wbicb ifi rtfiired to oxt^ and^ aila|-ehe:} 

forcc 



force of fo bold a colouringf:^ -ll^ifti-^fiie 
biaft of his natnre leading iL\ia%6 t\faMm 
rathcr thanTcrence for his m(idel;lt is tfot* 
tt> be wondered that his wit is too frfe- 
quently cauftic; his raiUery coarfe; antf 
bts hnmour exccffive. 

Some latcr writcrs fbr the ftage have, no 
doubt, avoided thefe defe^ of thc cxaftefB 
of our old dramatifts. But do thcy reach 
his exccliencies ? Poftcrity, I aim afraid,- 
will judge otherwife, whatevcr may be' 
n6W thought of fomc more fiifhionalrfe 
comcdies. And if they do not, hcithcr the" 
ftate of gtocral manncrs, nor thc turn of 
the public tafte appears to bc fuch aif 
cotintehsliices the cxpcftation of grcater iih-^ 
prbvcmcnts. To thofe, who are not over^ 
fanguinie in thcir hopcs, our forefathcrs" 
will perhaps bc thought to have fumiflicd 
(what, in nature, fcem linlced together) 
the faireft cxample of dramatic, as of reat 

But herc it will probably be faid, an af- 
fcaed 2cal for thc honour of our old poets,' 
hks betrayed their unwary advocate into a 
coaceiTion, which difcredits his whole pains 

^■•^ "■■ on 
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